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P R E F A C i:. 


Tin-'. Author of the following Memoirs claims 
oTjly the praise of diligence and impartiality in 
the execution of what has been to him a verv 
agreeable task. 

Tleyond verifying a few dates he has not, from 
feelings of delicacy, in the present state of Lord 
Liverpool’s health, availed hirnsclf of ]n’ivatc 
sources of information — but it has been the labour 
of a considerable portion of time to follow so busy 
a man as Lord Liverpool through the extended 
walk of his j>ublic life. The chief design of this 
work is to present a convenient manual of all the 
great exertions and transactions of that life to his 
successoVs. It contains a brief account of every 
considerable business in which his Lordship was 
engaged. 

Acting with no political party, the Author is 
not conscious of possessing more than a general 
feeling of attachment and gratitude to the men 
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and measures which have protected the grey hairs 
and small possessions of his father, and kept open 
the path of peace and prosperity for his children. 
He has no knowledge of them hut as public 
men : and has come to his verdict of ap 2 )roval 
with respect to their system, because in the midst 
of storms that have* threatened us with all evil, it 
has preserved to us so much of political and per- 
sonal good. 

The Friends of this excellent nobleman wall 
observe that the writer confines himself to Lord 
Liverpool’s Public JLife. This, unhap])ily for the 
country, must, even in the judgment of friendship, 
be considei’ed as closed, — while many vital tjues- 
tions in which his Lordship took a decided part, 
are as yet undecided ; while the lessons of his 
life, and the influence of his noble, ujwight ex- 
ample, are bnnicdiatcly wanted. Sucb, at least, 
was the opinion of the writer in sitting down to 
his task, which has already survived another 
administration : and this last circumstance will 
apologise for Mr. Canning being mentioned, 
p. 15, ct pass, as our present Chancellor ol‘ the 
Exchequer. 
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LORD LIVERPOOL, 

^c. H^c. 


CHAPTER I. 

FTKST APPEARANCK IN PARLIAMENT. 

liprtl LivoriKMil’s family- — IMeinoir of his father, the first Earl 
of Liverpool. —Alleged Secret Influence'^ of his Lord- 
ship and other personal friends of his late Majesty. — 
Lord Liverpoors education. — First Speech in Parliament. 
— Mr, Pittas picture of the Financial situation of the 
Country at that period — Debates on the Slave Trade. — 
Mr. Jenkinson's motion. — Debate on it ; lost — Rise and 
early progress of the French Revolution.— Motion of Mr. 
Fox to send a minister to Paris, opposed by Mr. Jenkin- 
son. — Death of the King of France. — Hostile measures of 
the French. — The Convention declares war against Great 
Britain. 

The lives of public men have, in all civilized 
States, been considered a species of public proper- 
ty. The events by which they are marked are 
the epochs of their country’s history ; and the 
character of such men can only be delineated in 

B 
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OF 


4K^t)e3uon with . the opinioiis aod 

the chai ^9 o£,tht^ timesu. 

' In our .iOwaiCiountryt.in particular, the value of 

this kind; df piop0]*tj has benn estimated by 

the public; It .is this which , has' ^rown open the 

doors of Parliament, and the deliberations of the 

Cabinet, sooner or later, to every man in the em- 

« 

pire, for the last fifty years. We have felt' that 
our constitution has a practical efficiency as yet 
unparalleled in any other country, for we have 
watched its minutest operations : our most distin- 
guished public meii have laboured throughout life. 
a| it .were, in a glass bee-hive. We have thus, at 
once, seen what men, misled by visionary ni.heines 
of refinement,, will attempt ; and what men of 
sound intelligence and individual firmness and 
consistency can perform. While we have been 
led to venerate the fundamental principles of the 
constitution for their connexion with the earliest 
and brightest periods of our history, we have seen 
- how capable they are of being adapted to the ex- 
isting circumstances of the world ; of modifications 
»ln detail, in the hands of upright statesmen, with- 
6ut farther revolutions ; -and of vigorous applica- 
tion in times of danger to the protection of all 
that is dear to civilized. man. 

: .TWie . public life of Lord Liverpool extends* 
through the greater part of the li|it half-centuiy. 
It must be allowed to be a matter of iact» that 
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his long administration of the public af!hirs'1iii!i 
I>een marked by a singular consistency and personal 
steadiness in the pursuit of what he thought 
the right coutse ; it is marked therefore by un- 
usual claims public integrity and incorruptibi- 
lity. During this period, principles opposite to 
his own have had their price ; popular favour has 
often smiled upon them ; and the “ men of the 
people” have made unwearied, and not always 
unsuccessful efforts to secure a triumph for them 
in the highest quarters. But Lord Liverpool, 
as it has been well remarked of his great pre- 
decessor and exemplar, Mr. Pitt, was ** a rn^n 
for the people.” He could distinguish the people 
from the populace ; he laboured for the best in- 
terests of all, while he held himself indifferent to 
tlic momentary opinions of the many ; and he 
won the confidence of the people at last by com- 
manding their respect. When finally removed by 
the act of God’s Providence from his elevated 
sphere, who desired or expected the dismissal of 
his Lordship ? Not his Prince. He has conde- 
scended to honour a similar faithful servant of the 
monarchy with the title of the King’s ‘‘ friend.” 
Not his coadjutors in the public service. ‘ They 
were united by his influence^ aiid have recorded 
the stren^h jof. it in .the extent of tli^ir ^ara- 
tion. Not^'*Opposition as a party^ ftir «'*»' truth 
among the various and active putdic then not in 
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ppwer, there never was so little combination, 
never so much of individual approval of the mea- 
sures of the Government : while, as we have inti- 
mated, the pillars of his fame and power rested 
on the broad basis of the public opinion and ap- 
proval, just at the time when the public, as his 
political opponents would contend, have become 
most enlightened ; and when, as all jiarties must 
admit, the understanding of their riglits has be- 
come better qualified in all ranks by the know- 
ledge of their duties. 

Lord Liverpool, on his entrance into public 
life, had some » unusual advantages. He was the 
only son of Cliarles, tlie first Karl of Liv('rj)ool, 
then Mr. Jenkinson, by his first lady, Amelia, 
daughter of William Watts, Ksq. a former go- 
vernor of Fort William, Jlengal, and was born 
June 7, 1770. 

Ilis family, though thus recently ennobled, had 
at this period been respectably settled at Walcot, 
near Charlbury, in Oxfordshire, for above a cen- 
tury : his father’s great grandfather. Sir Robert 
Jenkinson, the first baronet, and the second, third, 
and fourth baronets having represented that 
county in Parliament. The letters patent of the 
baronetage ai*o dated May 18, 1661 : it descend- 
ed to the first Lord Livoepool in 1789, after 
he was Lord Hawkesbury, as the heir male of 
Colonel Charles Jenkinson, third son of the second 
baronet. 
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Charles Jenkinson, Esq. M. P. when hfe 
became the father of the subject of this memoii’, 
had been in Parliament about nine years. He 
was educated at the Charter-house, and at Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, where he took his degree 
of M. A. in 1752. He printed “ Verses on the 
Death of Frederick Pidncc of Wales,” which ex- 
cited some attention ; and in 1756 published “ A 
Dissertation on the Establishment of a Natural 
and Constitutional Force in England, independ- 
ent of a Standing Army.” This was followed 
(1758) by “ A Discourse on the Conduct of Go- 
vernment respecting Neutral Nations.” Mr. 
Jenkinson is also said to have been a contributor 
to the ('arly numbers of the Monthly Review. 
Rut tlie connexion of his family with the rejjre- 
sentation of Oxfordshire inducing him to take an 
active j)art in promoting the return of Sir Edward 
l^iiucr, of Ambrosin, as knight of the shire for 
that county, he obtained through this circum- 
stance an introduction to the Earl of Bute ; and 
in March 1761 wo find him one of the Under- 
secretaries of State. He came into Parliament 
in the general election of the same year for the 
borough of Cockermouth. 

In 1763, when Lord Bute was at the head of 
the Administration, Mr. Jenkinson was appointed 
to the confidential oflSce of Joint Secretary to the 
Treasury, and participated with that nobleman 
the marked and personal attachment of his late 
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Majesty. On Lord Bute’s sudden retirement He 
became one of the most conspicuous members of 
a party, often denominated, in envy, the King’s 
friends.” Mr. Jenkinson ever considered the im- 
putation this seemed to convey as his honour.* 

^ Bishop Toniline, in the early part of his Life of Mr. 
Pitt, has brought together some interesting facts and re- 
flections on this once important topic of a Secret Influence. 

The idea/" he says, was first mentioned in an early part 
of the late reign, when changes in administration were fre- 
quent; and seems to have originated with those, who were 
conscious of not enjoying the roya] favour, from a desire of 
exciting a popular cry against their more fortunate rivals 
It obtained a certain degree of credit, and was resorted to, 
in'* some cases, with considerable etfe^^t. 7'hefc /.v, howeva , 
no reasofi to thinks that there were in r calif t/ any suck persons* 
Lord North during this contest acknowledgeil that, wliilc 
in his Majesty's service, he never experienced any })rivate 
controul or interference in the measures of govcniment ; and 
Mr. Pitt, not only during this contest, but also towards the 
end of his life, made the same declaration. And as the 
administrations of Lord North and Mr. Pitt exteiukul over 
a period of more than thirty years, it is incredible that any 
influence of the nature alluded to, had it existed, should 
have escaped their notice. Short possessors of power wen* 
the persons who complained of secret influence ; and they 
could not attribute their dismissal from office to a cause less 
wounding to their pride.’* 

The Bishop afterwards asks- ^Tf secret advisers did exist in 
the late reign, who were they ? Persons of their consequence 
could not long have remained unknown. There jmust also 
bavel>een a succession of them, in the course of fifty years. 
The favourites of princes are soon detected by the jealous 
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The accession of the Rockingham, administration 
to power in 1765 induced him to resign his 
public appointments ; but he was, at about the 
same period, : nominated Auditor of the accounts 
of the Princess, Dowager of Wales, an office 
which he held much to tl)C satisfaction of the 
Royal Family, until the death pf Her Royal High- 
ness. In 1766 he was appointed by the Grafton 
administration, at the suggestion of Loid Chat- 

eye of rival candidates^ auvi re drawn into notice by riches, 
or honours* or some public mark of royal favour. Nothing 
of this kind occurred in the long reign of his late Majesty. 
We may, therefore, consider secret influence as a ‘ bug- 
bear,’ as ^ the catchword of a party, to amuse the credulous 
vulgar, and to raise discontent against the sovereign and 
certain individuals,’ and ‘ as disbelieved ev’cn by those wlio 
were most clamorous upon this subject/^: In a note he 
adds, “ The late Lord Chatham not long before his death, 
having imputed to the secret influence of Lord Bute thQ$e 
counsels which ' had brought the King and kingdom to ruin,’ 
Lord Mouiitstuart, in the published letter already noticed, 
and dated October 24, 1778, speaking pf his father Lord 
Bute, writes thus : — He does therefore authorize me to say, 
that he declares on his solemn word of honour, he has not 
had the honour of waiting on his Majesty, but at liis levee 
or drawing-room, nor has he presumed to ofler any advice or 
opinion concerning the disposition of offices, or the conduct 
of measures, either directly or indirectly, by himself or any 
other, from the time when the late Duke of Cumberland was 
consulted in the arrangement of a Ministry in 1765, to the 
present hour.” — Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon, William 
Pilt^ vol. i. p. 332. 
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ham, a lord of the Admiralty: a fact wlrich de- 
monstrates thaEt whatever was the degree of con- 
fidence with- he was honoured by the 

King, it furcd^ed to an uptight and efficient 
minister no just grounds of jealousy. In Scj)- 
tember of the following year he became a Lord 
of the Treasury. 

The practical and solid acquaintance with the 
business of the State, which Mr. Jenkinson thus 
obtained, opened to him gradually its higher of- 
fices. Under Lord North new honours awaited 
him. He was in 1772 appointed one of the Vice- 
TCreasurers of Ireland ; at which time he first 
took his seat at the Council-board ; and in 1775, 
was allowed to purchase the patent place of Clerk- 
ship of the Pells in Ireland. The same Adminis- 
tration select<fd him with great judgment to suc- 
ceed Lord Cadogan, as Master of the Mint : it 
was an office involving various topics of inquiry, 
and of great public interest, into which no man 
ever , entered with more warmth and effect. We 
shall find him returning to them in the retirement 
of his age with unabated ardour. In 1778, he 
became Secretary at War ; and during the last 
year of the imfortunate contest with America, 
had the arduous task accorded to him of carry- 
ing the Army Estimates through the House of 
Commons.- 

The remaning events of his political life con- 
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nect Mr. Jcnkinson witli the measures of that dis- 
tinguished young statesman^ whom he at this pe- 
riod first encountered in the ranks of Opposition, 
the late Right Honourable William Pitt. At 
twenty-tlifee years of age, that statesman s\ic- 
cceded to the post of chief finance ininistcr, 
when the resources of the coiii\try had been com- 
^etdiy exhausted by a protracted and expensive 
war ; but during his first official engagement in 
connexion with Lord Shelburne, Mr. Jenkinson 
seems to have been the silent admii’er of Mr. Pitt’s 
great powers, jliaving resumed at tliis period those 
literary pursuits, for which he showed an early 
predilection. In 1783, on Mr. Fox making some 
severe remai’ks in the House of Commons on 
the conduct of the King respecting the India 
Bill, we find Mr. Jcnkinson replying to him. He 
afterwards spoke but little in that House ; but 
voted generally with the new ministers. In the 
year above-mentioned, he became a member of 
the Board of Trade. 

In 1785, appeared his “Collection of all Treaties 
of Peace, Alliance, and Commerce, between Great 
Britain and gtlier Powers, from the treaty of 
Mmister, in 1648, to the Treaties signed at Paris 
in 178.3,” 3 vols. 8vo. 

In 1786 the valuable appointment of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster being vacant, the mi- 
nister readily met the King’s desii’C, that it 
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should be bestowed on Mr. Jenkinson, who was 
at the same time called uj) to the House of Lords 
as Baron Hawkesbury of Hawkesbury, in the 
county of Gloucester, and appointed President of 
tl^e committee of council for the affairs of Trade 
and Plantations. T^e commerce of the country, 
we may here observe, was always a prominent 
object of his Lordship’s attention. i.IIe is said 
personally to have drawn up the Commercial 
Treaty w'ith America ; and to have first directed 
the attention of Government to the importance, 
and greatly to have facilitated tliQ^ establishment, 
of the South -Sea fishery. When the baronetage 
of the elder branch of the family devolved on him 
(S2d July, 1789,) at the death of his cousin. Sir 
Banks Jenkinson, his good fortune enabled .^him 
to secure the continuation of the patent jilade of 
Collector of the Customs Inward, which that rela- 
tive had enjoyed. 

His personal honours were completed in 1796, 
by his advancement (May 28) to the dignity ol' 
Elarl of Liverpool : on the 23d of July following he 
obtained the royal authority to quarter the arms 
of the borough of Liverpool on his. family shield. 

His Lordship married twice while Mr.Jj|bn- 
kinson, his first Lady dying in July 17, 1770, the 
month following that in which she gave birth to 
the subject of this work — Robeut Banes Jen- 
K1NS<>N. His second wife w as Catherine, daughter 
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of Sir Cecil Bishop, of Parham, Sussex, and 
widow of Sir Charles Cope, Baronet, of Orton 
Longueville, by whom he had issue, a son and 
daughter ; the Hon. Charles Cecil Cope Jenkin- 
son, M, P. for Sandwich, and Lady Charlotte 
Jenkinson, who married James Walter, Lord 
Forrester and Grimstone, afterwards Earl Ve- 
ndam. 

The first Lord Liverpool, after the possession 
of his earldom, rarely qiutted the shade of a dig- 
nified retirement ; but whenever he spoke in the 
House of Peers, the extent and accuracy of his 
information, particularly on ‘ commercial topics^ 
always i)rocured him the marked attention of 
their Lordships. 

In the debate on the Duke of Bedford’s mo- 
tion, 15th May, 1797, relative to advances made 
by the Bank to Government, his Lordship de- 
fended at considerable length the measures of the 
administration, and the constitution and conduct 
of the Committee which had been appointed to 
report on the Suspension of Cash Payments. He 
also s})oke in defence of the Assessed Taxes Bill, 
in January 1798; and in the debate, June 11, 
1799» on the Subsidy to Russia. On this occa- 
sion, Earl Fitz william wished, by an amendment 
on the Address, to pledge the nation to continue 
the war for the general deliverance of Europe 
“ from the French Republic." . The amendment 
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was curious from such a quarter ; and occasioned 
Lord Liverpool to observe, that such an avowal, 
under the present circumstances of the coiintry, 
would, he thoujght, be at least indiscreet and 
very impolitic, as tending to fetter the exertions 
of the executive Govenirnertt, and involving a 
question of particular terms of pacification, which 
it was evident must depend upon contingencies 
and events, which no man could with any degree 
of certainty foretel. He considered it very pic- 
mature to declare, that in no case war shall ter- 
minate, until a specific form of government shall 
i)e adopted in France.” 

He expressed, however, his api)robation of the 
rejection of the first overture for peace from the 
Consular government ; and addressed the House 
of Lords, for the last time, in the debate on the 
King’s Message respecting an Union with Ire- 
land, April 30, 1800. Lord Holland on this oc- 
casion moved, “ That the Committee of the Houst? 
on the Mesihge should likewise consider the acts 
which disqualified Roman Catholics from sitting 
in Parliament when our venerable Peer said, 
" The motion related t<5‘ a subject which involved 
a complexity of coiisiderations and interests. It 
shOqld, therefore, not be introduced collaterally, 
but inet directly, and with the aid of the various 
information that might be expected from the 
Imperial Parliament. T/ie two keia to wkieft the 
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mbit mavev had alluded were the main foundation 
on which rested the present establishment in Church 
and State.'' 

In 1805, he addressed an able Letter to the 

King, on ^e Coins pf the Realm, one vol. , 4to. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer di^cribes this work as 

containing “ a concise and luminous statement of 

almost all the facts that deserve our notice in the 

* 

history of tlie British coinage — “ a considerable 
f)ody of information upon this interesting topic, 
derived from original sources, to which few au- 
thors can have access and “ some counsels re- 
lative to the farihor reformation of the circulating 
medium, which higlily merit the consideration of 
the exalted personage to whom the tract is ad- 
dressed.” “ It is, indeed,” adds this writer, 

“ ideasing to find one who must necessarily have 
been bred among the exploded doctrines of the 
elder economists, shaking himself almost quite 
loose from their influence at an advanced period 
of life, and betraying, while he resumes the fa- 
vourite speculations of his early years, so little 
bias towards errors which he must once have im- 
bibed. It is no less gratifying to observe one 
who has been educated in the walks of practical 
policy, and grown old amidst the bustle of public 
employments, embellishing the decline of Ufe by 
pursuits which unite the dignity of science, lyith 
the usefulness of active exertion.” 
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His Lordship thus touchingly niwlc^ses for 
the imperfections of this piece : At tliis period 
(1800,) I was seized with a violent disease, which 
has now confined me to my house, and gencrahy 
to my couch, for more than four years : unable 
to hold a pen, or |j^'tum the leaves of a book, 
from which I mi^ht derive information. At in- 
tervals, however, when I have of late providen- 
tially obtained some respite from pain and ex- 
treme weakness, I have endeavoured to revise so 
much as I had before occasionally written ; to 
arrange other materials previously collected ; and 
{o reduce the whole to a form not unfit for per- 
usal. A treatise written on so abstruse and 
complicated a subject, by one exposed to great 
infirmities, must contain some repetitions, slight 
inaccuracies, and other imperfections. Arrived, 
as I now am, on the verge of life, I hasten to 
present • what I have thus written, though not 
exempt from errors, to your Majesty, as my last 
wiryice, — if it shall deserve that name ; in grate- 
; fal remembrance of the generous protection, which 
your Majesty has never ceased to afford me, and 
of the many, and great favours, which you have 
graciously conferred upon me.” 

To the period of his death, which took place 
December 17, 1808, Lord Liverpool possessed 
the ' undiminished personal esteem of his Royal 
Master. 
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TJie heir of his Lordship's honours was also 
educated at the Charter-house. He was a pupil 
of Dr. Beardmore’s ; and completed his education 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he took his 
degree of A. M. in, 1790. 

By his father, his education was watched over 
and directed with an anxiety perhaps not uncom- 
rnon : but also with the great advantage of spe- 
cific views in respect to his future establishment. 
As the eldest son of a peer of the greatest per- 
sonal influence with the crown, his destination to 
the highest offices of the state was never equi- 
vocal ; but no man ever practically felt and ei^- 
emplificd more than that peer, the importance of 
early and solid acquirements : and when, at the 
period of his first advancement to the peerage, 
his own station in the state had become equally 
firm and commanding, no parent ever had the 
happiness to sec, in a youth of sixteen, a more 
hopeful union of sound historical and political 
knowledge, with upright and truly English^prin- 
ciple, than now appeared in this his eldest and 
favourite child. 

At college Mr. Jenkinson was the companija|i. 
and friend of his present successor in the pre- 
miership, Mr. Canning : a circumstance, to whicli 
Mr. Moore and others have attributed the Pieces- 
sion of the latter from the political faith in which 
he had been educated under the eye of Mr, She- 
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ridan. * The friendship thus early commenced 
was certmnly of an unusually permanent charac- 
ter, and had more than once a very important 
influence on Mr. Canning’s public life. 

Mr. Jenkinson first took his seat in the House 
of Commons for Rye, in Sussex, in the first Ses- 
sion of the seventeenth Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, which was opened on the 25th of November, 
1790, a few months, therefore, before he had 
attained his majority. 

feis first speech, delivered on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, 1792, is said to have excited uncommon 
attention in* the House. Great Britain had at 
this time mediated a peace between the Empress 
Catherine of Russia and the Porte, supporting her 
interference by an armament. The negotiations 
had been prolonged ; Opposition had sent to St. 
Petersburgh a confidential agent, Mr. Adair, the 
relative of Mr. Fox, to conduct a conflict with 
the measures of the Minister on the new arepa 
of a foreign court ; and had divided the House 
several times in the preceding Session, supported 
by large and increasing minorities. On the open- 
i||g of Parliament this year, the principal cen- 
sures of Mr. Grey, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Whitbread, 
were directed against the conduct of ministers in 
those negotiations. 

* Moore’s Life of Sheridan, vol. ii. p. 243. 
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The last of these distinguished leaders repro- 
bated, in terms of great indignation, thie, temerity 
of ministers, in lavishing the nation’s money with 
such profusion, for an object wherein n^i^iher 
equity nor policy could justify their interference. 
It was plain that the Turks were the aggressors 
in the present w^r between them and Russia: 
while, as he contended, the possession of Ocza- 
kow, either by the Turks or the Russians, was 
a consideration wholly foreign to the political or 
commercial interests of Great Britain. It could 
not, therefore, be the real cause of the protrac- 
tion of this ruinous war: some latent motivfe 
kept its conclusion at a distance. The issue of 
our unjust and dishonourable interference was 
an expensive armament ; and an arrogant con- 
duct had not prevented the Government of this 
country from submitting to the condition pre- 
scribed by Russia, with a degree of implicitness 
not hitherto recorded in our transactions with 
foreign powers. Mr. Whitbread moved a resolu- 
tion on these premises, “That Oczakow was hot 
of sufficient importance to warrant the arrned 
interference of Great Britain which was se- 
cohdted by Colonel Macleod. 

Our young statesman took the lead in the ad- 
vocacy of the measures of Government bh*^ tliis 
occasion, and ably resist^ the ^ motion of Mr. 
Whitbread. We shall insert his speech, slightly 

c 
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abridged from the " Parliamentary History ” of 
the debate, as exhibiting the ample stores of 
his mind even at this early period of life. 

** He rose,” he said, ** for the purpose of object- 
ing to the resolutions moved. He felt himself 
obliged to the honourable gentleman who had 
made them, as, in doing so, he had afforded an 
opportunity of clearing away misrepresentation, 
as the question would thereby be fairly met, and 
fully discussed. That measure which, considered 
singly, and by itself, might appear wrong, when 
regarded relatively, would often be found to have 
been just, wise, and necessary. It should be his 
endeavour to prove that the system taken up by 
Administration, and the principles upon which 
they acted, had been such as were dictated at 
the time by the wisest and soundest policy. We 
were bound to consider France as our natural 
rival ; we ought to keep Holland, our natural 
ally, from falling into her hands ; to obtain, by 
Continental alliances, a sufficient land force to 
protect Holland, and, upon every occasion, to 
divide the power of France. These principles 
admitted, the question would be, to what powers 
were we "to look to ft«TO alliances with ? States- 
jjReR in general agreed, that it would be wise 
to ah aUiance with Germany against France ; 
but to this f^re were many app^ently insuper- 
able difficulti^, and mnohg them, the different 
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jarring interests, which altogether defeated the 
view of forming an alliance wi^h the empire col- 
lectively. In looking at the German powers se- 
parately, it would be observed that there was such 
an equality of the powers of Brandenburgh and 
Austria, as to make the choice optional. With 
which of these leading powers was it prudent to 
form an alliance ? The dissensions in the Ne- 
therlands, and the connexion of Austria with 
France, rendered an alliance with her impolitic : 
but the connexion of Prussia with Holland, and 
the interest we had in Holland, clearly pointed 
out the wisdom of choosing Prussia; If, then, 
that treaty, already sanctioned by the House, 
was advantageous to this country, it certainly 
would be wise to prevent Prussia from falling 
into a situation, in which she would be ‘ rendered 
less capable of affording effectual aid in times of 
necessity, than that in which she stood when we 
formed an alliance with her. It was therefore 
necessary to support Turkey as a check upon 
Austria : for as long as the Porte maintained its 
consequence, so long would Prussia be to us an 
eligible ally. France, when she considered Aus- 
tria as her rival, had ever deemed it politic to 
preserve an alliance with Turkey, w'ell knowing 
that the Ottoman power would operate as a 
check on her rival, ^d tend to control her con- 
duct. When, therefore, Austria* was allied with 

c 2 
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France, Turkey immediately became our na- 
tural ally.” 

Mr. Jenkinson now requested the House to 
consider in what a dreadful state the affairs of 
Turkey had been prior to oUr interference. He 
reminded them that “ the support of Turkey was 
involved in our alliance with Prussia ; that our 
interference was therefore necessary, and almost 
unavoidable ; for if no such interference had 
taken place, Prussia, by her alliance with us, 
would have been exposed to Austria and France, 

and have been rendered unable to afford us the 

/ 

’least assistance. Had war taken place between 
England and France, Austria would have occu- 
pied the whole attention of Prussia ; but by 
Turkey being supported, she would weaken the 
force of Austria, or create a diversion in that 
quarter, and Prussia would be left at liberty to 
aid us by the whole, or by a considerable portion 
of her strength. He would,” he said, “ very readily 
admit that France was not now in a situation to 
occasion any alarm ; he would admit that she 
was at present in the most distracted situation ; 
but was it likely that she would long continue in 
such a state? Was it not more probable that she 
would shortly be in possession of a settled and 
effective government ? Possibly her ancient ar- 
bitrary government might be restored; and in 
that case she would once more be a powerful 
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rival, and we should again have occasion to dread 
those intrigues which had ever been attached to 
its cabinet, and which had hardly ever suffered 
Europe to remain in peace. Perhaps she would 
obtain a moderated and free government; and 
then, though less fear might be apprehended from 
intrigue, more would be to be dreaded from her 
power. Had our Administration endeavoured to 
excite the divisions of France, he would not have 
been the last to have censured them. By culti- 
vating the friendship of the French, instead of 
provoking and fomenting their indignation and 
aversion, we should advance our national inter- 

t * 

est ; but he considered it as the duty of Minis- 
ters, and the policy of Great Britain, to take the 
advantage of her present debility, by promoting 
treaties with Continental powers that might add 
to our strength, and secure us against all eventual 
danger. The alliance with Prussia presented 
itself as the first and principal step to our Conti- 
nental connexion. Prussia, when Holland was 
endangered, inarched an army into that country 
for its preservation from the grasp of France, 
and for the maintenance of our interest in the 
safety of the States. Prussia was as much en- 
dangered by the progress ^ the Russian and 
Austrian arms against the Porte, as we had been 
by the attempt to overrun Holland. As Prussia 
came forward on that occaMon for our interest. 
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we were bound in honour to come forward on 
the late one in support of the interest of Prussia.” 

Mr. Jenkinson then observed, “ That it had 
been asserted that the Turks had been the ag- 
‘gressors in the war with Russia. He granted 
they were so ; but if it should be proved, that 
their actual commencement of hostilities was oc> 
casioned by strong provocation on the part of 
Russia, he trusted that the justice and propriety 
of their conduct would not be disputed. He 
then took a review of the conduct of the Empress 
in regard to her obtaining the Crimea ; her pro- 
.moting a rebellion in Egypt ; her laying claim to 
Bessarabia, Wallachia, and Moldavia ; and the 
repeated concessions to which she compelled the 
Porte to agree. With regard to the armament, 
it was,” he said, “ instituted for the purpose of 
obtaining the best possible terms of peace for the 
Porte, endangered as she w^as. In proposing 
terms of peace to nations, it was necessary to con- 
•sider on whose side the justice and success of that 
war was. In the present instance, all the justice 
was to be found on the one side, and all the suc- 
cess on the other. The terms, therefore, most 
likely to conciliate were those founded on the 
status quo : and tliP^gh those precise terms were 
not obtained, it coutd not be denied that the Em- 
press had loweted her terms as soon as she be- 
came acquainted with ^ the interference of Eng- 
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land. What had again produced the Russian 
peace with Sweden? The interference of the 
British court. Russia wisely foresaw that she 
was not able to carry on a war against Great 
Britain, Sweden, and Turkey, at the same time, 
and therefore granted to Sweden all the terras of 
the status, quo. Hence arose benefits that were 
laudable by enforcing peace arabug the European 
powers. It had been advanced as a wise maxim, 
that, for the sake of the balance of power, the 
Russian empire should not, if possible,' be allow- 
ed to increase ; nor that of Turkey to diminish. 
To support Prussia and Turkey, by confirming 
the truth of this doctrine, the armament had been 
proposed ; and the address of Parliament jus- 
tified, the proceeding. Opposition arrogated to 
themselves considerable merit from the struggle 
which they had made against Ministry ; but had 
all been firmly united, ha^, there been^ no factious 
party in this country, Russia would not have 
dared to have resisted our demands. 

“ It was, however, contended, that, immedi- 
ately upon Russia’s claiming Oczakow, and the 
district between the Bog and Dniester, our arma-, 
ment ought to have ceased ; and those terras ulti- 
mately obtained, should at first have been ad- 
mitted. This,” he maintain*^ would have been 
grossly impolitic and unwise; inasmuch as to 
have given better terms to Russia than to Ads- 
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tria, when both were equally situated, might 
have given occasion to the Emperor, who never 
was remarkable for good faith, to have seized the 
opportunity of refusing to fulfil his engagements ; 
the consequence of which would have- been, that 
the Turks would again have been involved in a 
double war, and this country exposed to the ridi- 
cule of Europe, for not having gained, by our 
interference, a single advantage for the power 
whose interest we had espoused. When Govern- 
ment had obtained such advantageous terms for 
the Turks from Austria, their policy was natu- 
rally to secure peace upon those conditions. The 
only means of effectually securing it was, by 
acting fairly towards the Emperor, and this could 
only be done f)y demanding the same terms from 
Russia which he had acceded to ; as Oczakow was, 
moreover, a place of considerable importance in 
the. hands of the Turljp, it could be only a place 
of defence : in the hands of Russia, it might be a 
place of offence. It was particularly for our in- 
terest to keep it, if possible, out of the hands of 
Russia. He was confident that had it not been 
for the division in that House, and for the divisions 
promoted out of the House, the Empress would not 
have contended for the terms she ultimately did 
contend for. A comparative view of the com- 
merce of the two countries would confirm this 
opinion. The goods imported from Russia into 
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Great Britian ivere more than double the quan- 
tity imported from Great Britain into Russia. 
What Great Britain received from Russia, she 
might get from other countries ; what Russia 
sent to Great Britian, she could send nowhere 
else. To his knowledge, all Petersburgh was in 
a consternation for some hour,s on first hearing 
the news of our armament ; nor was the panic 
dispelled till the arrival of dispatches from Count 
Woronzow, which probably gave an account of 
the division in the House of Commons, and the 
divided opinion of the people on the subject. The 
gentlemen opposite had not, as they had boasted, 
saved their country from a war, but had prevent- 
ed a successful termination to the negotiation.” 
He finally justified Administration, in ultimate- 
ly admitting the cession of Oczakow, which 
they at first opposed, upon the ground, that 
that policy might be wise, when a war was 
uncertain and success probable, which might 
not be wise when success was doubtful and 
war certain. He said he was one of those who 
thought that the public opinion out of the House 
ought to be attended to, and admitted that upon 
the present occasion, Ministers might, consist- 
ently with their duty, act upon such opinion. 
There were cases, however, in which, by acting 
in conformity to public opinion, they might occa- 
sion to their country much mischief, and among 
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those cases would be that of a breach of treaty. 
In reply to the chai^ against Administration, of 
not having disarmed as soon as the proposals of the 
Empress were made known,” he said, “we should 
not then have obtained any modification. She cer- 
tainly was not bound by her last proposals, they 
haviifg been rejected when first offered to us ; 
nor would she have obtained them, had she not 
have been enabled to avail herself of a division 
and a party in this country. In the course of 
the negotiation, the Empress obtained three great 
victories over the Turks ; it ought, then, to be 
matter of joy that she did not avail herself of 
these victories and of our divisions, to increase her 
demands. In reply to what had been advanced 
relative to the article for the free navigation of the 
Dniester not having been inserted in the treaty 
of peace*” he said “he could not advance any thing, 
not having yet seen the treaty; but he conceived 
the declarations of the Empress in her notification 
to be equally binding. The freedom of the naviga- 
tion of that river, he could not think so slightly 
of afe some gentlemen ; to him it appeared of 
much future importance. Poland, since her revo- 
lution, was likely to become a power of no incon- 
siderable consiequeiide ; her commerce was likely 
to be extended, and the Porte might consider it 
advanta^oiis to form an alliance with her ; the 
service of the free" navigation of that river would 
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then be no longer doubted.” Referring again 
to the interference of this country,” he said, “ it 
was not taken up for the purpose of merely 
interfering in the war, but to prevent the ruin 
of Turkey, and the consequent injury of an ally. 

“ It had been asked, whether we were bound 
by treaty so to have assisted Prussia ? He would 
admit that we were not ; neither was Prussia 
bound to assist us by treaty in preventing Hol- 
land from falling under the attempt of France. 
The principle in both cases was the same, it was 
a mutual and an honourable attention to the in- 
terests of each other.” lie said, “ it was the duty 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to watch with a jealous 
eye every change in the affairs of the Continent, 
and strongly to maintain the balance of power, 
which, though it might not accord with the opi- 
nions of many of the present time, was an atten- 
tion founded both in policy and in justice ; a 
policy, which, had it been adopted by Charles 
II. and his ministers, would have prevented the 
long and bloody wars in the time of King William 
and Queen Anne. He thanked God, the present 
times were not favourable to wars of ambition 
and conquest ; they were now justly reprobated 
throughout Europe ; but in England, above all 
other countries, it was right they should be re- 
probated, for on peace our greatness as a nation 
completely and ahpost wholly depended ; the in- 
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terest, of the country rested on permanent peace. 
He requested gentlemen, therefore, to consider 
what had been gained by the interference of Ad- 
ministration ; and to remember what was the 
state of Europe, and what the probable future 
increase of wars, previous to the interference of 
Prussia and England ; and then to compare the 
small expense of obtaining the peace of Europe, 
with the great increase of our revenue, occasi- 
oned by the tranquillity in consequence of that 
peace. He trusted, that when gentlemen ex- 
amined into the subject, they would find that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would not merit blame and 
condemnation, as having acted imprudently, or as 
bad men : on the conti’ary, he trusted that that 
which they had originally proposed, was proved 
to have been right ; that what they had obtained 
had been considerable ; and that, had the Mi- 
nister possessed the confi(]|ence of the other side 
of the House, as he had obtained that of the side 
on which he sat, his object would have been more 
completely gained, inasmuch as his negotiation 
would have been more successful, and more 
effe(^ual.” 

It was in this month of Lord Liverpool’s first 
appearance as a speaker in the House of Com- 
mons (such are the singular revolutions and co- 
incidences Of human affairs,) that .Mr. Pitt de- 
liviered that memorable speech on the Financial 
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prospects of the Nation, quoted but a few weeks 
since by Mr. Canning in that House, as descrip- 
tive of his own feelings and ‘ prospects on becom- 
ing Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and by conse- 
quence, of our financial situation at the close of 
Lord Liverpool’s public life- 

All philosophy is prophetic,: the simple yet 
profound principles of this speech, so absolutely 
historical of the fluctuations of our affairs, during 
its great author’s own premiership, as well as of 
the glorious results to which a perseverance in 
those principles finally led — results with which 
Lord Liverpool is in every way identified — will 
render a short extract from it very appropriate in 
this place. 

Mr. Pitt had been submitting his calculations 
of finance to the House, and he now entered upon 
a philosophical investigation of the causes which 
had produced effects so lieneficial. “ The "first 
and most obvious notion, which every man’s 
mind would suggest to him was,” he said, “ that 
they arose from the natural industry and energy 
of the country : but what was it which had ena- 
bled that industry and energy to act with such 
peculiar vigour, and so far beyond the example 
of former periods ? The improvement which had 
been made in the mode of carrying on almost 
every branch of manufacture, and the degree to 
which labour had been abridged, by the invention 
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and application of machinery, had, undoubtedly, 
had a considerable share in producing such im- 
portant effects. Therl had also been seen, during 
these periods, more than at any former time, the 
effect of one circumstance, which had principally 
tended to raise this country to its mercantile pre- 
eminence: — that peculiar degree of credit, which, 
by a two-fold operation, at once gave additional 
facility and extent to the transactions of our mei*- 
chants at hom&, and enabled them to obtain a 
proportionable superiority in the markets abroad. 
This advantage had been most conspicuous during 
the latter parts of the periods referred to ; and 
was constantly increasing, in proportion to the 
prosperity which it contributed to create. In 
addition to these causes, the exploring and enter- 
prising spirit of our merchants had been displayed 
in the extension of our navigation and our fisheries, 
and "the acquisition of new markets in different 
parts of the world. 

“ But there was still another cause, even more 
satisfactory than these, because it was of a still 
more extensive and permanent nature ; that con- 
stant accumulation of capital — that continual ten- 
dency to increase, the. operation of which was uni- 
versally seen, in a greater or less proportion, 
whenever it waS not obstructed by some public 
calamity, by some mistaken and mischievous 
policy ; but which -must be conspicuous and rapid 
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indeed, in any country which had once arrived 
at an advanced state of commercial prosperity.” 
Simple and obvious as this principle was, and felt 
and observed as it must have been, in a greater 
or less degree, even from the earliest periods, Mr. 
Pitt doubted, whether it had ever been fully de- 
veloped and sufficiently explaiped ; but in the 
writings of an author of our own times, (Dr. Adam 
Smith, in his Treatise on the Wealth of Nations,) 
whose extensive knowledge of detail, and depth 
of j)hilosophical research, would, he thought, fur- 
nish the best solution to every question connected 
with the history of commerce, or with the sys-. 
terns of political economy. Tliis accumulation of 
capital arose from the continued application, of a 
part at least, of the profit obtained in each year, 
to increase the capital to be employed in a similar 
manner, and with continued profit, in the year 
following. The great mass of the property of the 
nation was thus constantly increasing at com- 
pound interest; the progress of which, in any 
considerable period, was what, at first view, would 
appear incredible. Great as had been the effects 
of that cause already, they , must be greater in fu- 
*ture ; for its powers were augmented in propor- 
tion as they were exerted — 

Mobilitate viget, virtue acquirit eundo. 

** It might, indeed, as we had ourselves expe^- 
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rienced» be checked or retarded by particular cir- 
cumstances it might for a time be interrupted, 
or even overpowered ; but, where there was a fund 
of productive labour and active industry, it could 
never be totally extinguished. In the season of 
the severest calamity and distress, its operations 
would still counteract and diminish their effects ; 
— in the first returning interval of prosperity, it 
would be active to repair them. If a period of 
continued tranquillity were looked to, the diffi- 
culty would be to imagine limits to its operation. 
None could be found, while there existed at home 
any one object of skill or industry short of its 
utmost iiossible perfection ; one spot of ground 
in the country, capable of higher cultivation and 
improvement ; or while there remained abroad 
any new market that could be explored, or any 
existing market that could be extended. From the 
intercourse of commerce, it would, in some mea- 
sure, participate in the growth of other nations, 
in all the possible varieties of their situations. 
The rude wants of countries emerging from bar- 
barism, and , the artificial and increasing demands 
of luxury and refinement, would equally open 
new sources of treasure, and new fields of .epcCT— 
tion, in every state of society, and in the remotest 
quarters of the globe. 

■ “ It is this principle, which I believe,” said he, 
** according tp' the uniform result of history and 
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experience, maintains on the whole, in spite of the 
vicissitudes of fortune, and the disasters of em- 
pires, a continued course of progressive improve- 
ment in the general orcler of the world.” 

In the debates respecting the Slave Trade, we 
regret to find Lord Liverpool opposing the Abo- 
litionists. This traffic was, at least, an ancient 
scourge of human society ; it appeared to in- 
volve (jjuestions of long-settled property in tbe 
colonies, and iinpoftant commercial interests at 
home. The advocates of the Abolition were not, 
at this time, distinguished either b^ their mer- 
cantile knowledge, their individual discretion, eft* 
their respect lor established opinions. They liad 
associated themselves (though with the purest mo- 
tives) with some of the leaders of a desolating and 
1)loody Revolution now commencing in France ; 
and in a conflict whicli they called upon the wis- 
dom of the Senate to decide, they had appealed, 
by songs and pictures, to the passions and feelings 
of the multitude. These considerations had de- 
cided the first Lord Liverpool against their mea- 
sures ; he was one of the principal opponents of 
the Abolition this session (April 1792) in the 
House of Lords, and that circumstance, ‘ more 
than any other, seems* to have influenced the 
early decision of Mr. Jenkinson. 

But this decision has I>een represented as more 
hostile tp the plans of the Abolitionists than it . 

D 
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really was. The young orator is slated to liave 
united with Colonel Tarlcton (the member for 
Liverpool) in asserting the propriety of the Slave* 
Trade, and its .being indispensably necessary for 
the preservation of our West India, islands ; that 
were it abolished, the nation would be a loser ol’ 
^ix millions annually, in the worth of manufac- 
tures exported, or the value ol* shipping, &c.* 
The fact is, Mr. Jenkinson never defended the 
principle of this enormous iniquity ; he was only, 
as we shall see, an advocate for a gradual aboli- 
tion of its wrongs and miseries. 

A Committee of the Privy Council had been 
ordered to examine evidence on this subject so 
far back as the year. 1T88. On the 9th of May 
in that year, Mr. Pitt, during a severe illness of 
Mr. Wilberforce, induced the House of Com- 
mons to pledge itself to “ take into consideration 
early in the next session of parliament, the cir- 
cumstances of .the Slave Trade complained of” in 
numerous petitions; and Sir William Dolben's 
bill for alleviating, in the interim, the horrors of 
the middle passage, passed both Houses. It is 
well known, however, that Mr. Pitt would never 
consent to make the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
a cabinet measure. 

It had to eombat severe opposition in 1789 and 

* 

* Dodsley.'s Annual Register, 1792, p. 1^9. 
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1790 : the evidence taken liefore the Privy Coun- 
cil, upon which the Abolitionists had relied for 
proof of their most important allegations, was 
impugned on very respectable authority, and the 
House of Commons resolved upon' hearing the 
witnesses on both sides at its own bar. This 
occupied the House upon the qfliestion until April 

1791 ; a period at which, unhappily, the pre- 
judices of' many disinterested parties were awoke 
against the measure, by the sanguinary revolt 
that had just taken place among the Negroes of 
St. Domingo. The consequence was, that after 
a debate which lasted for two successive days 
until tlwee o’clock in the morning, Mr. Wilber- 
forcc s !>ill “ to prevent the farther importation of 
Slaves into the British Colonies in the West In- 
dies,” was lost by a majority of 75 votes; only 
88 members voting for it, and 163 gainst it. 

In tbq early part of the session of 1792, up- 
wards of 500 petitions for the abolition of this 
traffic had -been presented to the House ; and on 
the 2d of April, its ever honourable and perse- 
vering enemy, Mr. Wilberforce, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution in a Committee of the whole 
House ; ‘‘ That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
tee, that the trade carried on by British subjects 
for the purpose of obtaining slaves bn the coast 
of Africa, ought to be abolished.” Mr. Dundas, 
in the course of the extended debate which now 

D 2 
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took place, declared himself convirK;ed of the im- 
policy and iniquity of the trade, but thought that 
it would be imprudent and unjust fp various de- 
scriptions of persons interested in the cultivation 
and produce of the West Indian islands, to al>olisli 
it immediately. He proposed, therefore, that the 
word “ gradually ” should be insen’ted before the 
word “abolished” in the motion ; an amendment 
which was supported by the Speak ei- (Mr. Ad- 
dington), and vanous other members, who were 
fearful of the effects of so material a change being 
made suddenly. 

Mr. Fox, liowever, vigorously opjioscd it. He 
asked, “ Whether the House would pass a law 
for the toleration of enormities in those distant 
dep§ndancies, that at home would* be punished 
w:ith the utmost rigour, and even in some cases 
with death itself? Were any legulations aj)- 
plicable to the commission of crimes ? .A larger 
importation of females, for instance, would only 
contribute to a more frequent seizure of daugh- 
ters from their parents, and of mothers from their 
children, by those hardened mffians who made 
it a business to steal the natives in Africa to sell 
them to the shjpping. ■ What were the conside- 
rations that could bring forward a clause for this 
hpiTid purpose, with any degree of plausibility ? 

“ Jt had been objected,” he said, “ that were 
the British trade in Africa for slaves to be abo- 
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lishcd, still it woufd be continued by other nations ; 
Irom wliich our islands would then be necessitated 
to receive their usual supply of slaves ; but even 
this, he asserted, would be preferable to the di- 
rect authoiising of such a commerce in our own 
jieople. Another objection was, that multitudes 
of the signatures to the petitions against the trade 
were of indigent persons. But surely truth and 
poverty wcne liot inconsistencies. Respectable 
names had also been adduced in favour of the 
Slave-trade ; but they could only sjieak to the 
treatment of the negiocs in the West Indies, and 
not of the trade carried on in Africa feir the pro^ 
curing of tlrtun ; whereas the evidence of numbers 
of those who reprobated it, was particular and 
j)ositivc respecting the facts which they stated. 
Tlie methods used for the obtaining of slaves in 
Africa' had evei' been represented in such a wise, 
as to convince any reasonable man of. their fair* 
ness and eipiity. Those who endeavoured to 
palliate this shameful business, alleged that the 
slaves purchased by our traders, were sold for the 
crimes and misdemeanours they had committed in 
their own country ; but when he adverted,” said 
Mr. Fox, “ to the numbers thus sold off the 
coast, could such an allegation deserve the lehst 
credit ? No less than 80,000 were annually ex- 
ported from Africa : — ^^could it be believed that 
all these were convicts? In the preceding scs- 
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sion, the humanity of the llritish nation was 
flattered with tl^e prospect of some mitigation 
of these enormities : but it proved a deception ; — 
the business remained unaltered, and villanies of 
the blackest die still continued to be practised 
as usual in the course of this scandalous com- 
merce/’ 

In corroboration of what he asserted, Mr. Fox 
♦ ^ . 

produced instances to show, that in the j)urcbasc 
of individuals in Africa, the masters of ships 
bought, ipdiscriminately, all that were brought oit 
board for .sale, — the bringers themselves, in their 
.turn, not excepted, when subjected by accidents 
to be sold. It was not in the power* of our pur- 
chasers to distinguish between the , guilty and the 
innocent. Whatsoever was offered was accejjted ; 
and no questions were asked, but about the price. 
Thus, humanity and justice were entirely dis- 
carded from these transactions ; and no attention 
was paid to any other object than the strength, 
health, and age, of the individuals offered for 
sale. 

Mr. Jenkinson now rose,, and, after admitting 
the trade to* be indefensible, said, “ That he per- 
fectly agreed with the friends of the Abolition, in 
their end, and differed from them only in the 
means of accomplishing that end. He was de- 
sirous of doing, by regulation, what they wislicd 
to . do by a more direct method. He was of 
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opinion, that by a progressive improvement in the 
treatment of the slaves, they would become more 
and more prolific, so that in a short period no 
importation would be wanted, in which case the 
trade would cease of itself; and that he might 
formally bring before the House a plan for that 
purpose, he moved, ‘ That the chairman should 
leave the chair.’” 

The friends of the measure contend that never 
in the House of Commons, and never probably in 
any other place, was so much splendid oratory 
displayed, as on this occasion, on the side of the 
Abolition of the Slave-trade. Mr. Pitt may be 
regarded as having stated the arguments for the 
immediate abolition, with the greatest imparti- 
ality, and perhaps with the greatest effect. He 
followed Mr. Estwicke, who had spoken briefly 
in favour of the amendment moved by Mr. Dundas 
(Mr. Jcnkinson’s motion being also before the 
House) ; and remarked that, ** The debate of that 
night had taken a course jiltogether new. A diffe- 
rence of opinion had indeed been stated ; but upon 
principles far removed from those which had been 
maintained when , the question was discussed in 
former years. By far the greater number of the 
persons who had spoken in the present debate, 
had thought it their duty to declare their full and 
entire concurrence with his honourable friend, • 
in promoting the ’ abolition of the Slave-trade;^ 
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as ' th^ir ultimate 'object.” [Mr. Jenkirison was 
clearly amoUg^t ^thisi number.] “ Being agreed 
bpon the Abolition itselfy the only disimte now 
was,- as to the period of time at which it should 
take place. ** t therefore,’’ continued Mr. Pitt, 
“ congratulate this House, the country, and the 
wdrld, that this .great point is gained, that we 
may now consider this trade as having received 
its condemnation ; that its sentence is sealed ; 
that this curse of mankind is seen by the House 
in its true light ; and that the greatest stigma 
on our national character which ever yet ex- 
isted, is about to be removed ; and. Sir, which 
is still more important, that mankind, I trust, in 
general, are now likely to be delivered from the 
greatest practical evil that ever has aJjUcted the 
human race, from the severest and most ex- 
tensive calamity recorded in the history of the 
world.*' 

‘ We cannot follow the Right Honourable speak- 
er into the great length at which he now entered 
into the. effect which the Abolition would produce 
upon the real interest of proprietors of estates in 
the 'West Indies, the condition of the negroes, and 
Jthe trancpiillity and safety of the islands ; and 
shewed that all the arguments drawn from those 
sources, pleaded much more loudly and strongly 
for an immediate, than for a gradual, abolition. 
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He also contended, that an Act of Parliament, 
opCTating directly and instantly, would secure the 
object they all had in view* more efiectually, and 
with less difficulty, than internal regulations in 
the respective islands, or any other plan which 
could he devised. 

Against the })lca of necessily, he introduced 
an ai’gument unusual weight and grandeur. 
“ This plea of necessity,” said he, “ jnesuiued, as 
I susi)ect, from the circumstance of injustice itself, 
has caused a sort of acquiescence in the continu- 
ance of this evil. Men have been led to place it 
in the rank of those necessary evils, whicli are 
supposed to be the lot of human creatures, and to 
be permitted to fall upon some countries or indi- 
viduals, rather than. upon others, by that Being 
whose ways are inscrutable to us, and whose dis- 
j)ensations, it is conceived, we ought not to look 
into. The origin of evil is indeed a subject be- 
yond the reach of human understandings ; and 
the permission of it by the Supreme Being is a 
subjc'ct into which it belongs not to us to inquire. 
But where the evil in question is a moral evil, 
which a man can scrutinize, and where that mo- 
ral evil has its origin within ourselves,’ let us not 
imagine, that we can clear our consciences by this 
general, not to say irreligious, way of laying aside 
the question. If we reflect at all on this subject. 
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we must see that every necessary evil supposes 
that some other and greater evil would be incur- 
red were it reinoved : I therefore desire to ask, 
what can be that greater evil, which can be stated 
to overbalance ^he one in question ? I know of 
no, evil that ever has existed, nor can I imagine 
any evil to exist* worse than the tearing seventy 
or eighty thousand persons annually from their 
native land, by a combination of the most civili- 
zed nations. Inhabiting the most enlightened quar- 
ter of the globe, but more especially under the 
sanction of the laws of that nation, which calls 
herself the most free and most happy of them all. 
Even if these miserable beings were proved guilty 
of every crime, before you take them off', of which 
however not a single proof is adduced, ought wc 
to take upon ourselves the office of executioners ? 
And even if we condescend so far, still can we be 
justified in taking' unless we have clear 

proof that they are criminals ? Let us then begin 
from this time ; iiet us not commit these impor- 
tant concerns to any farther hazard ; let us juose- 
cute this great object from this very hour ; let us 
vote that the Abolition of the Slave-trade shall be 
immediate, and not left to I know not what fu- 
ture time or contingency.” 

He - afterwards alluded to the lines of Horace : — 

„ RusticuB expectat dum defliiat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, ct labetur in omne vulubilis aevuin.” 
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And added — “By proposing some other, period 
than the present, by prescribing some other con- 
ditions, by waiting for some contingency* or by 
refusing to proceed, till a. thousand favourable 
circumstances unite together, perhaps till we gain 
the general concurrence of Europe, a concurrence, 
which, I believe, never yet took place at the c6m»- 
mencement of any one improvement in policy or 
in morals, year after year escaj)es, and the most 
enormous evils go unredrcsscd. We see this 
abundantly exemplified, not only in public, but 
in private lift*. Similar observations have been 
often apjdied to the case of personal jeformation. 
If you go into the street, it is a chance but the 
first ])crson who crosses you is on# ‘ vlvendi recte 
ijui prorogat horam' We may wait ; we may 
delay to cross the stream bejfore us, till it has run 
down ; but we shall wait for ever, for the river 
will still flow oil, without being exhausted. We 
shall be no nearer to the object which we profess 
to have in view, so long as the step, which alone 
can bring us to it, is not takeb. Until the ac- 
tual, the only remedy is applied, we ought not 
to flatter ourselves, either that we have as yet 
thoroughly laid to heart the evil we affect to 
deplore, or that there is as yet any reasonable 
assurance of its being brought to an actual ter- 
mination.” 

Mr. Jenkinson’s motion was rejected by a ma- 
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jority of 234 to 87 ; and Mr. Dundas’s proposal 
for inserti’ng the word, “ gradxially” carried by 193 
to 1^5.* The is^e was that Mr. Wilberforce car- 
' ried his origin^ motion with this addition by a 
majority of 230 to 85. 

These divisions declared the decided opinion of 
this branch of the legislature, tliat tlic Slave-trade 
ought to be abolished : — they produced the suc- 
cessive motions, of Mr. llundas, u ho, on the 23rd 
of April, brought in twelve lesolutions fixing the 
period of the final cessation of the trade on the 
1st of January, 1800; and of Lord Mornington 
(now the JVIarquess of Wellesley), who ])ro])Osed to 
substitute for that date, the 1st of January, 1793, 
the amendment being warmly supported by Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Wilberfoi'ce. It uas, 
however, lost. 

Two days ' afterwards, the 1st of January, 
1795, was suggested by Lord Mornirigton ; this 
also was negatived ; but a motion of Sii* Edward 
Knatchbull, addipg another year to the miseries 
of Africa, was ‘carried by a majority of 151 to 
1 32 ; on which Mr. Dundas relinquished the fur- 
ther prosecution of the business to Mr. Pitt. We 
find that statesman, accordingly, attempting to 
introduce a bill, founded upon the resolutions of 
Mr. Diiiidas, with some additional ones of his 
own J but in a conference next day with the 
Lords (whose c;oncurrence he endeavoured to pro- 
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cure before he introduced it) their Lordships de- 
termined to hear evidence on the subject at their 
own bar, and it therefore proceeded in the House 
of Commons no farther at this time, 

■ , . ^'ar. 

The period of our long contest with the mea- 
sures of Revolutionary France was noAv approach-- 
ing. The ominous inurmurings of that mighty 
volcano resounded throughput Europe ; the an- 
cient monarcliy oi Fr.ance was already overwhelmr 
ed ; and the incendiary lava may be said to have 
passed the Straits of Calais. The French Con- 
vention openly countenanced the spread of revo- 
lutionary principles ; it had its acknowledged 
emissaries in this country ; and dej)utics from po- 
litical societies in London and several chief towns 
of the provinces had been received at its bar. 
]5y a proclamation of the 19th of November, 
1792, it was decreed, that the Republic “ would 
grant fraternity ai^ assistance to all those people 
who wished to procure liberty ; and they charged 
their generals to give assistance to ^ch people, and 
to defend such citizens as have suffered, or are now 
suffering, in the cause of Liberty.” This decree 
was ordered to be translated and printed in aU 
the European languages. 

In the first instance the relation in which Great 
Britain endeavoured to stand towards the suc- 
cessive changes in France, was that of an impar- 
tial and not unfriendly spectator. When the 
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Emperor of Germany and the King of Prussia 
invited the other Courts of Europe to unite in 
arras against the Convention, that of St. James 
alone refused. 5 “ Determined,” as the Emperor 
himself obsei^^ to the Marquis de Bouillfe, “ to 
observe the scrictest neutrality”. Louis XVI. 
was on these principles recognized as the Consti- 
tutional Sovereign of France ; and itj the com- 
mencement of this year, so hopeful was the Mi- 
nistry of a‘ continuation of i)caee, that taxes to the 
amount of 200,000/. were repealed, and a consi- 
deralde reduction was proposed in the naval and 
military establishments. Mr. Pitt declared in 
•February, “that it was not unreasonable to expect 
that the peace should continue at least filteen 
years, since at no period of the British history,” 
he said, “ whether Mre consider the internal situa- 
tion of this kingdom, or its relation to. foreign 
powers, has the prospect of ^ar been farther re- 
moved than at present.” It is necessary to ad- 
vert to these to prove how far it was at this 
time from thfe intentions of the British Cabinet to 
take any part in the war kindling on the Con- 
tinent. 

On the depositiop of the King of France (10th 
of August, 1792), to whom he had beeti accredit- 
ed, the British Ambassador, Lord Gower, was 
recalled from Paris : -but he was directed, on leav- 
ing, to assure the Executive Council, that the neu- 
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traiity of Great Britain would be distinctly ob- 
served ; and an answer was returned by the 
French authorities, expressing their " confidence 
founded on fact” in this satisfactory testimony’’ 
of the sentiments of his Government* 

It is now well known, that at this very period, 
French agents were stimulating the factious move- 
ments of the dctnocratic societies of this country, 
not only with the flattering compliments of the 
Convention, ])ut with money issued from the na- 
tional treasury, for the express pui’posc, as it was 
declared by Brissot, of “ dividing the Cabinet, and 
exciting the people against their tyrants.” He 
acknowledges that before the declaration of war 
by Fjance, twenty-five millions of livres, in assig- 
nats, had been sent to Fngland in j>art of these 
“ secret expenses” of the Republic. 

The only measure that was adopted by the 
British Government against these insidious and 
extraordinary proceedings, during the summer 
and autumn of this year, was‘ the issuing 
of a mild and dignified Proclamation from the 
Crown, reprobating seditious writings and meet- 
ings. It simply stated the notorious fact that 
“ divers writings had been printed, published, 
and industriously dispersed, recommending wick- 
ed and seditious publications ” to the attention of 
the public ; and that Government had “ reason 
to believe that correspondences had been entered 
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into jfiersioiis in foreigri parts, witH a 

view to forward <!5Hminal and wickbd piirp'6kek”^ 
catting it|>on the inagisti^cy of thb c’ouhWy to 
discourage atid suppress meetings and' prBtced- 
ings of this l^nd. 

It is remarkable, as Bishop Toinline has observ- 
ed, that tliC English was the only nation which 
pt^sentod addresses of congratidation to the three 
sucecssiv^e assemblies of Rejn'osentatives .of the 
French people. So early a^ tht‘ 14th <}f August, 
1702, several p]nglishnien appearf cl at the l)ar of 
the National Assembly, and coTjgratulated the 
'French upon the enei’gy they had dis]>layc‘d on 
the 10th of that month, that is, in murdering 
the Swiss Guards and deposing the King. On 
the 13th of December of the .,ame year. Lord 
G^enViHe said in the House of Lords, that he 
held in hand no fewei than ten addresses to 
the ‘National Convention from subjects of Great 
Britain.” 

Five associations, at the head of which was 
the London Corr''s[)onding Society, in a joint 
addt^ss, voted by .5000 persons, represented the 
Engli ’h as nearly induced by kb oppressive sys- 
tem, and gradual encroachments, to that^ahjeCt^ 
slavery, from which the French had 
emeiged. “ The French,” they said, ** were already 
free, and Britons were preparing to l^ecoine so.’’^ 
They assured the Convention, that they consi- 
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der^d* the cause in which the Frencli were en- 
gaged as intimately connected with their own ; 
that they were eager to behold freedom triumph-, 
ant, and man everywhere restored to the enjoy- 
ment of his just rights ; that they reprobated the 
neutrality oj England, in the })resent struggle of 
liberty against despotism, as a national disgrace ; 
it being the duty of Britons to countenance and 
assist to the utmost of their power the champions 
of human happiness, and to swear inviolable 
friendship to a people proceeding on a plan which 
the French had adopted. 

In September the French Minister of Marine 
reported that France had then at sea twenty-one 
ships of the line and thirty frigates, and that 
thirty-four ships of the line and twenty-three fri- 
gates were ready to be commissioned on a short 
notice: in the month of November, three days 
prior to the decree of the Convention already 
noticed, the Executive Council determined upon 
the opening of the Scheldt. 

Parliament met on the 13th of December. The 
King’s speech adverted to the necessity under 
which his Majesty had been compelled to em- 
body the Militia, as requiring him also to as- 
semble Parliament within the limited time : to 
the seditious practices ana disorders already men- 
tioned ; and the manner in which they had been 
encouraged from abroad. 

£ 
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His Majesty declared that he had observed a 
strict neutrality in the present war on the Conti- 
nent, and uniformly abstained Irom any inter- 
ference with respect to the internal affairs of 
France ; but that it was impossible for him to 
see, without the most serious uneasiness, the 
strong and increasing indications which appeared 
there of an intention to excite disturbances in 
other countries, to disregard the rights of neutral 
nations, and to pursue views of conquest and 
aggrandisement, as well as to adopt towards his 
allies, tlie States-General, measures wliich are 
neither conformable to the law of nations, nor to 
the positive stipulations of existing treaties. Un- 
der these circumstances he had taken steps to 
augment both the naval and military force of the 
country. 

Mr. Jenkinson took no part in the debate u])on 
the Address; but when, on the 15 th, after the re- 
turn of the House from presenting it, Mr. Fox 
moved “ that an humble address may be presented 
to his Majesty, that his Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that a Minister may 
be sent to Pai’is to treat with tliose jiersons who 
exercise provisionally the functions of the Ex- 
ecutive Government of France, touching such 
points as may be in discussion between his Ma- 
jesty and his allies, and the French nation,” — he 
rose to oppose the motion. 
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rfe dwell on the flourishing state of our finan- 
ces, decried tliose of France, and represented 
the present period as far more favourable for en- 
gaging in a war with France than the year 1787, 
when there was a prospect of hostilities between 
• the two countries. “ lie believed that there were 
disaffected persons in the country, whose activity 
_ made them dangerous ; but he was of opinion 
that war, instead of increasing theii- power of 
mischief, would lessen it. The French knew 
tliat we were engaged to protect Holland in the 
navigation of the Scheldt, and their insolent 
threats of ojiening it, in defiance of guarantees 
and subsisting treaties, must be considered as an 
intentional insult to this country, which could 
not he overlooked without the imputation of 
a cowardly and base submission.” The ambition 
of the French he stated in sti'ong terms, with 
thcar conduct respecting the King of Sardinia and 
Geneva; and justified Ministers in not having en- 
deavoured at an earlier period to conciliate the 
goo<i will of France : “ for where persons and 
things were every day changing, where all rule 
belonged to robbers and assassins, in what quar- 
ter were they to apply ? What government 
should they acknowledge, where there was no 
government? How could England recognize a 
constitution, which the French themselves were 
every day violating ? But thank God ! England, 

K 2 
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SO long distinguished for her faithful and sar^red 
adherence to her treaties, would not forego ifier 
respectable and useful alliances for any new allies 
whatever ; and least of all for such allies as the 
French.” Mr. Jcnkin.son, in considering the par- 
ticular moment when this embassy was proposed, 
exclaimed : — “ On this very day, while we arc here 
debating about sending an ambassador to the 
French Republic ; on this very day is the King 
to receive sentence, and in all jn’obubility it is the 
day of his murder ! What is it, then, that gentle- 
men would propose to their sovereign? to bow 
his neck to a band of sanguinary ruffians, and 
address an ambassador to a s(it of umrdci’ous regi- 
cides, whose hands were still reeking with the 
blood of a slaughtered monarch, and who he had 
previously declared siiould find no refuge in his 
dominions ? No, sir, the British character is too 
noble to run a race for infamy ; nor shall \vc be 
the first to compliment a set of monsters, who, 
while we are agitating this subject, arc probably 
bearing through the streets of Paris, — horrid spec- 
tacle! — ^the bloody victim of their fury.”* Mr. 
Fox’s motion was rejected without a division. 

• Mr. Burke, in the debate on the Address, remarked in 
his own profound manner, “that the French Kepublic was sui 
generis, and bore no analojjy to any other which ever ex- 
isted in the world. It therefore did not follow that we 
ought to recognize it, merely because different Powers in 
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I'ifi th^ important debates the Premier could 
take no part, from the circumstance of his having 

Europe had recognized the Republic of England under Oliver 
Cromwell. England did not at that time attempt to turn 
all the States of Christendom into Rejiublics : it did not wage 
war with sovereigns ; it professed no principle of proscly- 
tism ; and therefore, whatever neighbouring nations might 
have to expect at that time from her friendship, they had no- 
thing to fear for the existence of thrones. The same might 
be said of America. But P'rance wanted to make proselytes 
to their opinions, and turn every government in the world 
into a Republic. If every goi^ernment was against herj it was 
because she had declared herself hostile to every govern- 
ment. lie knew of nothing to wdiich this strange Republic 
could be compared, but to the system of Mahomet, who with 
the Koran in one hand, and a sword in the other, held out 
the former to the acceptance of mankind, and with the latter 
compelled them to adopt it as their creed. Tlie Koran wliich 
France held out, was the Declaration of the rights of man, 
and universal fraternity ; and with the sword slie was deter- 
mined to propagate her doctrines, and conquer those whom 
she could not convince. He by no means wished to hurry 
tlie nation into a war. He wanted to make the people see 
that Prance had really declared war against them, and that 
the two States might be considered as actually engaged in it. 
P'rance had passed a variety of decrees, every one of which 
might fairly be considered as a declaration of war against 
every government. She had resolved to wage an eternal 
war against Kings and kingly government; and she had 
actually received Englishmen at the bar of the Convention, 
whom, in contempt of the King and Parliament, she jirofesscd 
to consider as the representatives of the people of England. 
W as this no provocation ? Was this no attack upon the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain.” 
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vacated his seat in the House of CornAnons;- by 
accepting the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports ; 
but the measures of Government were ably sup- 
ported by several former members of the Opposi- 
tion, at the head of whom was the illustrious 
Burke. 

This great man warmly complimented the ta- 
lents and efforts of the young members of the 
House who had opposed the motion of Mr. Fox, 
particularly Mr. Jenkinson and Mr. Frederick 
North ; an culogiurn in which Mr. Pitt concurred, 
when, on the 18 th of January, he resumed his 
seat as member for the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. Burke said, I’hey had gloriously stood for- 
ward to resist the growing evils, and seemed to 
inherit talents, virtues, and eloquence, which had 
often attracted the admiration of the House. In 
them he was happy to see t hat the new doctrines, 
which menaced destruction to all lovers of j)eace 
and order, would find powerful opponents. While 
they remained in the field of action, armed at all 
points for the combat, while the patriotism of 
their fathers animated them in defence of the 
Constitution, while they were emboldened and 
invigorated by the growing danger, the people 
need not tremble for the pernicious consequences 
of the new system of France, accompanied by the 
threatened argument of the sword. In the for- 
midable phalanx which now appeared, the coun- 
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try might icpose the greatest confidence. They 
would dash forward and repel the impending 
storm. So might it always be ! Might there be 
an eternal succession of talents and principles 
adverse to these new French doctrines ! 

Turn VOS, O Tyriii stirpem et genus omne f'uturuin 
Exercete odiis ; cinerique liaec mittitc nostro 
Munera, nullus amor populis nec foedera sunto. 

Litora litori))us contraria, fluctihus undas 
Imprecor, anna artnis : pugnent ipsique nepotes.” 


Mr. Jenkinson, indeed, was now rapidly rising 
in the consideration of all parties ; and began 
commonly to take a prominent part in combating 
the arguments of Opposition. 

'J'he ])rogress of the French Revolution, preg- 
nant as it is with important warning to the pre- 
sent and “ all coming time,” has been too often 
and too well illustrated by various writers to 
reipiire particular description in this place. We 
need only advert to those prominent events which 
are connected with the origin and early character 
of the late wars of France with this country. 

The year 1792 closed in Paris with prepara- 
tions for the trial ^of Louis XVI. at the bar of 
the Gonventiop,^ that amiable prince was, on the 
19th of January in the ensuing year, condemned 
to sulTer death ; and on the 23d of the month, 
the sentence was executed. 
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" In the interim, (D^. 1, 1792) a French frigate 
and several smaller vessels sailed up the Scheldt, 
-for'the putpose of bombarding Antwerp,* in open 
defiance of well-known treaties of which Eng- 
land was a guarantee. Yet on the 27th of De- 
cember, M. Chauvelin, who, though his diplomatic 
functions were held to have ceased with the de- 
position of the King of Prance, was permitted to 
remain in London, delivered a note to Lord Gren- 
ville, in which he stated, that he was authorized 
to declare that it was the desire of the French 
Government to continue on good terms with the 
Gourt of London. He proceeded to explain the 
obnoxious, decree of the 19th of November, as 
applicable only to those people who, after having 
acquired their liberty by conquest, might desire 
the fraternity and assistance of the French Re- 
public ; and said, that France would not attack 
Holland if she maintained her neutrality. 

The only remaining difficulty, he observed, 
.related to the cpening of the Scheldt, a -question 
irrevocably decided by reason and justice, of little 
importance in itself, and on which the opinion of 
England, and perhaps even of Holland, was so 
well known, as to render it difficult to render it 
seriously the single cause of warj^^ If, however, 
t^e British Ministers should consider the opening 
■ of the Scheldt a sufficient ground for a rupture, 
the whole blame and responsibility of the war 
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would Fest with them; and Franfce . would make 
this ^evident by an appeal to the Engiiah nation, 
a generous and free people, who would not long 
<ponBent to betray their own interests, by serving 
as an auxiliaiy, and a reinforcement to a tyran- 
nical coalition.” 

Lord Grenville, in an answer sent on the 31st 
of December, observed, “ that all England saw, in 
the decree of November the 19th, the formal de- 
claration of a design to extend universally the 
new principles of government adopted in France, 
and to encourage disorder and revolt in all coun- 
tries, even in those which were neutral ; and that 
this design, as far as Great Britain was concerned, 
was exemplified by the public reception given to 
promoters of sedition in this kingdom, and by 
the speeches made to them by the President of 
the National Convention, precisely at the time of 
this decree, and on several subsequent occasions ; 
that the explanation now given of this decree, so 
far from being satisfactory, must be considered as 
a fresh avowal of those dispositions which had 
caused so much uneasiness and jealousy ; inas- 
much as it reserved to France a right of mixing 
' herself in the internal affairs of this country, 
whenever she should think proper : and on prin- 
ciples incompatible with the political institutions 
of other nations ; contrary to the respect which is 
reciprocally due to independent states, and re- 
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pugnant to the conduct of Great Britain, in abs- 
taining at all times from any interference what- 
ever in the internal affairs of France.” 

Upon the external relations of the two coun- 
tries, Lord Grenville remarked, " that the declara- 
tion now made, that France will not attack Hol- 
land so long as that power shall observe a strict 
neutrality, was expressed nearly in the same terms 
with that which was made by M. Chauvelin, in 
the month of June last; since which, a French 
officer had sailed up the Scheldt to attack the 
citadel of Antwerp, notwithstanding the known 
determination of the Dutch Government not to 
grant that passage, and the formal protest by 
wliich they opposed it ; and that at the very mo- 
ment France, under the name of an amicable ex- 
planation, renewed her promise of respecting the 
rights and independence of England and her 
allies, she announced her intention to maintain 
this open and injurious aggression : that on such 
declaration, therefore, no reliance could be placed 
for the continuance of public tranquillity. If it 
were true that the question of opening the Scheldt 
was of little importance, it would serve to prove 
more clearly, that it was brought forward only 
for the purpose of insulting the allies of England, 
by the infraction of their neutrality, and by the 
violation of their rights, expressly secured to them 
by the faith of treaties : it was, however, well 
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known that the utmost importance was attached 
by the British Government to the principles which 
France wished to establish by this proceeding, and 
to the consequences which would materially result 
from them ; and that those principles and those 
consequences would never be admitted by Eng- 
land ; but that she was, and ever would be, ready 
to oppose them with all her force/’ — France, con- 
tinued Lord Grenville, “ can have no right to an- 
nul the stipulations relative to the Scheldt, unless 
she have also the power to set aside aU the other 
treaties between all the powers of Europe, and all 
the other rights of England, and of her allies. 
She can have no pretence to interfere in the ques- 
tion of opening the Scheldt, unless she were the 
sovereign of the Low Countries, or had the right 
to dictate laws to all Europe. England will 
never consent, that France should arrogate the 
power of annulling at her ideasiue, and under the 
pretence of a natural right, of which she makes 
herself the only judge, the political system of 
Europe, established by solemn treaties, and gua- 
ranteed by the consent of all the powers. This 
Government, adhering to the maxims which it 
has followed for more than a century, will also 
never see with indifference, that France shall 
make herself, either directly or indirectly, sove- 
reign of the Low Countries, or general arbitress 
of the rights and liberties of Europe.” 
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It will be sufficient to add, that on the 13th, 
the Executive Council of France avowed, through 
M. Chauvelin, their determination to open the 
Scheldt, and keep possession of the Netherlands 
during the war now carrying on there, and " as 
much longer” as might be necessary for the Bel- 
gians to insure what they termed “ their liber- 
ties adding, as their ultimatum, that if the pre- 
vious explanations upon these and other points 
were not satisfactory, and if the English arma- 
ments were still continued, the French Govern- 
ment was prepared for war. 

On the 21st, the British Government having 
received information of the death of the King of 
France, ordered M. Chauvelin to leave London in 
eight days ; and on the 1st of Feliruary, the Na- 
tional Convention declared war against Great Bri- 
tain and the United Provinces. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Grey’s motion for Purliamentary Reform. — Mr. Jen- 
kinson replies to him. — Efforts of France in the War. — 
Mr. Canning’s first appearance in Parliament. — Extract 
from his first si)cecli. — Mr. Grey condemns our Conti- 
nental alliances — Mr. Jenkinson defends them. — In 
Paris, in 1793. — JMajor Maitland’s motion respecting the 
failure at Dunkirk. — Mr. Jenkinson’s reply. — Replies 
to Mr. Fox’s Resolutions respecting the War. — Mr. She- 
ridan’s conjectures respecting his connexion with Minis- 
ters. — Duke of Portland, Mr. Windham, &c. accept 
office. — Mr. Jenkinson’s marriage.— Opening of Parlia- 
ment, 1795-(>. — Lord Castlereagh’s first appearance in 
the English House of Commons^ — Mr. Jenkinsou’s review 
of the effect of the War on our Commerce. — lie becomes 
Lord Hawkesbury. — Debate on the state of Ireland. — 
The triple Assessed Taxes. — The Land-tax. — Message 
of the King recommending a legislative union with Ire- 
land. — Lord Hawkesbury ’s remarks on Mr. Sheridan’s 
public conduct. — Failure of the Crops, and Parliamentary 
measures in consequence. — Mr. Tierney’s attack on the 
motives and conduct of the War. 


One topic which tlie English clubs and socie- 
ties calling themselves Constitutional and Revo- 
lution Societies, Friends of the People, &c. had 
uniformly associated with their complaints against 
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Government was, that of the state of the Represen- 
tation. This had been taken up so far back as 
1782 by Mr. Pitt himself, and its agitation at the 
present period had evidently a tendency, what- 
ever was the intention of the various parties con- 
cerned, to cinbaiTass bnd discredit his administra- 
tion. “ His political adversaries thought,” says 
his Right Reverend Biographer, that he would 
feel no small difficulty with res|>ect to the part he 
should take ; and in either case, they hoped, that 
he would suffer in the jmblic estimation. II’ he 
should support the motion originating from such 
a quarter, he would be considered as countenan- 
cing those societies, and favouring those opinions, 
which he had been studious to represent as highly 
dangerous ; and if he should resist it, he would 
lay himself open to the imjmtatiou of acting in 
direct opposition to his former sentiments and 
conduct. The manly and decided terms, how- 
ever, in which he at once declared himself adverse 
to the measure, showed, that he had no hesitation 
as to the line which it was his duty to pursue ; 
and the difference between the present situation 
of the country, and that under which he had him- 
self proposed a reform in Parliament, was so ma- 
terial and so striking, that all endeavour to fix 
upon him the charge of inconsistency totally 
failed. It was obvious, that a proposition, which 
was to affect an important branch of the <rovem- 
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ment, might at one time be safe and expedient, 
and at another hazardous and mischievous !” 

Mr. Grey’s memorable petition on this subject 
was brought forward on the 6th of May, 1793, 
when Mr. Jenkinson stood foremost in the rank of 
its op])osers. 

It stated with great distinctness, the defects 
which at present exist in the Representation of 
the ]>eople in Parliament. It took notice of the 
division of the representation, or the proportions 
in which the dilTerent counties contribute to the 
tot.'d number of the representatives ; showing 
under that head, the disproportion which takes 
place in a variety of instances ; insomuch, that 
the county of Cornwall alone sends more members 
to Parliament than the counties of York, Rut- 
land, and Middlesex put together : and it pro- 
ceeded to oijserve upon the distribution of the 
elective franchise, or the pi’oportional number by 
which the different representatives are elected ; 
maintaining, under this head, that a majority of 
the whole House of Commons is elected by not 
more than 15,000 persons ; or in other words, 
by the two hundredth part of the peojde to be 
represented, supposing that they consist only of 
three millions of adults, &c. 

It then noticed the right of voting, or the va- 
rious restrictions and limitations under which the 
privilege of a vote for the choice of a representative 
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is bestowed ; stating the great evils and inequali- 
ties that prevail in that resj^ect. It afterwards 
took notice of the qualifications to be possessed by 
candidates and those elected; and then consi- 
dered the evils arising from the length of the 
duration of Parliaments. It then went on to 
detail the mode in which elections are conducted 
and decided ; and, under that head, showed the 
evils arising from the length of time to which 
polls are protracted, from the influence of corpo- 
rations, by the powers entrusted to returning 
officers, and from the appeal to the House of 
Commons under the operations of the Acts 
10th, 11th, 25th, and 28th of George 111. as far 
as the same relate to expense and delay. 

The petition proceeded to take notice of the 
mischief resulting from the defec.ts and abuses 
which it had previously pointed out, particularly 
by the system of private patronage and the in- 
fluence possessed by peers and wealthy common- 
ers in the nomination of what are called the re- 
presentatives of the people ; showing under this 
head, that by the patronage and influence of se- 
venty-one peers and ninety-one commoners, the 
return of no fewer than three hundred and six 
members of that House was procured, which con- 
siderably exceeded a majority of the House. The 
petition dwelt at great length upon all these 
points, and detailed a vaiiety of other abuses. 
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which the petitioners offered to substantiate by 
proof. ■ 

Mr. Grey accompanied the presentation of this 
petition with a species of histoiy of the various 
efforts that had been made to accomplish a reform 
in Parliament. “ Many had been, he lamented, 
the unsuccessful attempts to bring about a reform. 
At different times the great question had been 
brought forward ; but a proper time had never 
lieen found for it. In 1733, a motion was made 
in that House, by Mr. Bromley, for a repeal of 
the Septennial Act, and that motion was second- 
ed, in a ve ry able speech, by Sir William Wynd- 
ham. At tliat time the proj)osition was met, and 
successfully resisted, upon the pretence of danger 
arising from Papists and Jacobites plotting against 
the state and the constitution. In 1745, another 
attempt was made, and that was the only occa- 
sion on which the pretence of danger was not 
made use of, although the country was then in a 
state of war and disturbance ; but the success of 
the attempt was just the same as of the former 
one. — Again,” he said, ** the business came to be 
agitated in the year 1758; then also the motion 
was rejected. The Right Honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) had himself brought forward the subject 
three different times, in 1782, 1783, and, lastly, 
in 1785, when he was minister. The same objec- 
tion, with respect to the time, was then inade» 
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and combated by the Right Honourable gentle- 
man, strongly and powerfully in argument, but 
without effect. 

" The business of reform appeared to have slept 
from 1785 to 1790, when it was again brought 
forward by Mr. Flood. At that time, the inter- 
nal convulsion in France had been just begun, and 
it was then asked, whether we should think of re- 
painng our House in the hurricane season ? He 
expected also to be told, that the danger is now 
greater than ever this country experienced. If, 
however,’’ said he, “ there ever was any danger to 
this country from the propagation of Fi*cncli jn’in- 
ciples, or from the increase of French dominion, 
the danger is completely at an end ; as it is im- 
possible that any set of men, who had not actu- 
ally lost their senses, should ever propose the 
French Revolution as a model for imitation. For 
all the evils that did or might at any time threat- 
en our country, there was no remedy so certain or 
so powerful, as a pure and uncorrupted House of 
Commons, emanating fairly and freely from. the 
people. 

** However unwilling he was to rest this case on 
the foundation of authority, he thought it right,” 
he said, “ at a time when all those who proposed 
any change in the present state of things, were 
charged with bad views, to declare that it had 
been supported by Mr. Locke, by Mr. Justice 
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lilackstoiie, by tlu; late Sir George Saville, by the 
Earl of Chatham, and by the present Master of 
the Rolls, the present Lord Chief Baron, and the 
present Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
It had been supported by the Right Honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt) himself; by the Duke of 
Richmond, and by an authority still greater than 
these, viz. by a speech of his Majesty from tfie 
throne. On looking into the Journals of the 
24th of May, 1784, he found a motion made, 
that the King’s speech should be I’ead, wherein 
his Majesty says * that he would be always desi- 
rous to concur with his Parliament, in supporting 
and maintaining in their just balance, the riglits 
of every branch of the legislature.’ If he did not 
think it requisite to follow the petition in the de- 
tail of facts, it was for no other cause than that 
they are there so fully stated, and can be dis- 
tinctly proved.” 

Mr. Grey remarked with much severity on the 
abuse of burgage tenures, and the splitting of 
messuages and hereditaments for election purposes, 
in direct contradiction to a statute of King Wil- 
liam for preventing such practices. He reproba- 
ted the influence of peers in the elections of mem- 
bers of Parliament, and. drew from thence some 
additional reasons for enforcing the object of his 
motion. " There were other arguments for re- 
form,” he said, “ which had surely only to be sta- 
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ted to produce conviction, such as those prominent 
ones adduced in the petition, that the county of 
Rutland sent as many members to Parliament as 
the freeholders of Yorkshire ; and Cornwall as 
many as Rutland, Yorkshire, and Middlesex put 
together ; and as many within one as the wJiole 
kingdom of Scotland : these were facts within 
the knowledge of the House, and afforded suffi- 
cient ground for a Parliamentaiy reform. TJjcre 
were other grounds arising from bribery, corrup- 
tion, and expense at elections, wliich were known 
to every member who had served on election 
committees, though they were not' known to the 
House as a body. Sometimts, indetd, reports 
from committees stated acts of bri!)cry and cor- 
ruption, as in the cases of Cricklade and Shore- 
ham, and Stockbridge, whose case was still de- 
pending. The most certain and effectual reme- 
dy, in those cases, was to establish a more pojni- 
lar election, which was the most likely method to 
secure the purity of election, and the indeyien- 
dence of the members of that House.” He con- 
cluded with a motion, that the petition should be 
referred to a committee ; which was seconded by 
Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Jenkinson began with observing, “ that 
among various other objections to the motion, 
he should particularly select one of them, which 
was the time in which it was introduced, when 
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our constitution had been threatened from within, 
when war had been declared against it from with- 
out. Nor is this all — the persons associated to 
petition for a reform in Parliament, after twelve 
months’ consideration, and, as it appears, re- 
peated meetings, do not produce any specific 
plan whatever. It is therefore reasonable to in- 
fer, that they had not been able to ascertain the 
evil, much less to produce a remedy.” After 
some ])revious observations, he described the 
House of Commons as a legislative body, repre- 
senting all descriptions of men in this country. 
He then proceeded to consider how it ought to 
be composed to answer its object, and what is 
the way of so composing it. He fiyst contended 
that as the landed interest was in fact the sta- 
mina of the country, it ought to have the greatest 
preponderance in the popular part of our con- 
stitution. The next place was, in liis opinion, 
to be occupied by the commercial and manufac- 
turing interest ; but besides these, persons in the 
navy, the army, and the profession of the law, 
must be considered as necessary to the composi- 
tion of a House of Commons. He reasoned at 
large upon the necessity of such a variety cha- 
racterising Parliamentary representation,' and then 
defended with great acuteness the present state 
of it fis adapted to that purpose. He came at 
length to the important question — Has the House 
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of Commons, constituted as it is, answered the 
end for which it was designed ? “ The House ol’ 

Commons, as the democratic part of the constitu- 
tion, as the virtual representatives of the people, 
ought to a degree to be affected by public opi- 
nions in their operations ; it must, however, 
never be forgotten, that the first quality of the 
House of Commons is that of a deliberative as- 
sembly. If public opinion is necessarily to affect 
their decisions on every occasion, it will cease to 
be that deliberative assembly, and the members of 
it would have nothing to do but to go to their 
constituents, and desire to be directed Ijy them 
in the votes they are to give on every important 
subject. The petition on the table, and the ho- 
nourable gentleman who had made the motion, 
have asserted, that the national debt which this 
country labours under, has originated from the 
corruption of that House. A more extraordinary 
assertion never has been made. I’he national 
debt has arisen from the wars in which this coun- 
try has been involved : and did gentlemen mean 
to assert, that those wars were not agreeable to 
the public opinion ? Consider the history of the 
wars since the house of Hanovei’ has been on 
the throne. The Spanish war; was that unpo- 
pular ? It was entered upon on the express requi- 
sition of the people, and contrary to the known 
opinion of the Govemraent. The war of 1756 ; 
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was that unpopular ? Never was any country en- 
gaged, he believed he might say, in a more popu- 
lar war. The American war ; was that unpo- 
pular ? He had heard it asserted by an honour- 
able gentleman opposite to him, that that was 
the war of the people. Until within a year and 
a half of its conclusion, nothing could be more 
marked than the approbation which the public 
gave to that measure. It grew unpopular to- 
wards the end, as under similar circumstances 
every war* will grow unpopular, because it was 
unsuccessful ; and what was the consequence 
of this war becoming unpopular ? That the 
Minister who had the compl€^ confidence of 
a Parliament chosen in the year 1780, was 
f(|i{|i|Bd by that Parliament to quit his situation 
in less than eighteen months afterwards, in con- 
sequence of the ill success of the war. — Take,” 
he said, “ the administration of his right honour- 
able friend. Would any body say, that that 
Administration, which had the confidence of 
the House of Common.s, had not likewise the 
confidence of the public ? He would admit that 
was no proof alone of the administration’s being 
good ; but that was not the (question. The point 
for decision was, whether public opinion had its 
due weight in the deliberation of Parliament? 
But it was said, that there were some measures 
of the present Administration approved of by 
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that House, which were not approved by the 
public. It might be so ; for if that House had 
not the power of differing from the public ; nay, 
if it did not sometimes differ from them, it would 
cease to be a deliberative assembly. But the 
Russian war had been stated and insisted on. He 
would therefore suppose, for argument’s sake, that 
Ministers were wrong in arming for the avowed 
purpose of obtaining Otckakoff, and were wrong, 
having so armed, in disarming without obtaining 
it. . What docs that prove with respect to the 
decisions of that House ? Nothing, unless it 
could be shown that the supposed defects in our 
constitution w^ the cause of those decisions. 
If it could be shown, for instance, that the mem- 
bers for the close boroughs had in fact occas^ned 
those decisions, contrary to the opinions of the 
landed and commercial interests in that House, 
the objection as far as respects that particular 
case may avail. But the reverse was the fact. 
A much greater number of members for counties 
and populous places voted with Administration 
than voted against them ; and as many members 
for close boroughs, in proportion, voted in the 
minority as in the majority of that House. The 
objection then proved nothing. Form a House of 
Commons as you please ; assemble the people in 
Salisbury-plain ; you cannot prevent their having 
improper attachments and improjiei* aversions. 
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You cannot prevent their placing’ too much con- 
fidence in one minister, because they approve of 
him, or too little in another, because they disap- 
prove of him. The defeet is not in the represen- 
tation ; it is in human nature, and our eyes had 
« 

better be turned to an improvement of that.” He 
then said, "that though public opinion should never 
fail to possess a certain weight in the constitution, 
he trembled at the idea of a democratic lu'epon- 
dcrancc. It was certainly the principle of the 
IJritish constitution, that monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, should serve as a control on each 
other ; but it was likewise a princijde that they 
should and must sometimes co-operate. That 
there were theoretic defects in the composition of 
the House of Commons could not be denied ; but 
it was incumbent on tliose who proposed a reform, 
to prove, if they could, that those defects affected 
the practice of the constitution !” 

The motion of Mr. Grey was afterwards sup- 
])orted by one of Mr. Erskinc’s best parliamentary 
sp(;eches, but was lost, on the question of adjourn- 
ment lu.'ing put, by a majority of 181 to 109. 

The war with France, however, was the great 
topic of public attention. I'he exertions of that 
])owcr in this the fanaticism of her liberty, had 
filled Europe with astonishment. At the close of 
1793, after expelling the combined forces of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, she maintained on her frontier 
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half a million of men, and had neai'ly an equal 
number training in various parts of France ; while 
at Brest lay a powerful fleet, with which she 
menaced the shores of Great Britain. 

Under these circumstances, the British minis- 
try entered upon that series of coalitions with 
the powers of the Continent, which foims so 
large a feature in the history of the late wars. 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, Holland, and 
Spain, were all, sooner or later, actively united 
with, or subsidized by us at the commencement 
of the war : and these alliances became, of course, 
a topic of Parliamentary discussion. 

In the month of January, 1794, Mr. Canning 
made his first speech in Parliament, in defence of 
the war, on the subject of the Treaty with Sar- 
dinia. We must find room for one characteristic 
passage which the right honourable gentleman 
has rarely surpassed in eloquence. “ The war be 
could not,” he said, “ consider in any other light 
than as a war into which they had been forced by 
unprovoked aggressions on the part of France ; 
nor could he see, as some gentlemen were dis- 
posed to do, that these aggressions were the less 
to be resisted and rei)elled, on account of the 
principles by which they were Justified. Distinc- 
tions, indeed, had been taken by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, I»etween the j>rogrcss ol‘ 
the arms of France and the progress of her prin- 
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ci pie# ^ '’he progress of her arms, it was admit- 
ted, it had been, and would always be, our right 
and our policy to oppose ; but we need not, and 
we ought not, it seems, to go to war against her 
principles. He, for his part, could not see such fine 
distinctions. Admitting that the aggrandisement 
and aggression of France must naturally be the 
objects of our jealousy and resistance, he could 
not understand that they became less so, in pro- 
[)ortion as they were accompanied and promoted 
l)y princij)les destructive of civil society ; he could 
conceive no reason why the sword, which, if it had 
been attempted to be drawn by the ancient mo- 
narchy of France, would have been re])resentcd 
as threatening our prosperity, our rights, our very 
existence, might be wielded with ten-fold force 
by the arm of republicanism ; might be j)ointed 
even at our breasts, without endangering our 
safety or our honour. 

“ ‘ But not only is this a war against principles, 
but against the very best of principles, a war 
against freedom ?’ This is loudly and confidently 
assorted, and is to be proved, we are told, from 
the circumstance of ministers having neglected 
to interfere concerning the partition of Poland. 
Had not Ministers been actuated by a hatred of 
liberty on the one hand, and restrained by a love 
of despotism on the other, they could never have 
chosen to make war against France, rather than 
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against the powers who had partitioned lll^land. 
The authors ol’ this assertion affected to disregard, 
or disdained to consider, the coiupai'ative distance 
of France and of Poland, the relative importance 
of the two countries to us, the strength of the 
confederacy by which the latter was oppressed, 
and every other circumstance which should guide 
the discretion or regulate the conduct of every 
sober politician. 

“ Well, he would put all these considerations 
out of the question ; he Avould admit for a mo- 
ment, that there was an equal necessity, equal 
call, for our exertions in both cases ; and then 
he would put the argument simply and solely on 

this ground : — if there be two powers, who have 

/ 

equally offended you, and from whom, by war or 
by negotiation, you must seek redress ; if one of 
those powers, however in otijer resi)ects odious 
and wicked in our eyes, cannot, however, be de- 
nied to have settled a responsible government, 
with which a negotiation may be easily and pru- 
dently carried on — while, on the other, however 
otherwise amiable and admirable, it must be ad- 
mitted, that there is no such thing, no safe or tan- 
gible means of negotiation — does it not seem a 
most unaccountable perverseness of judgment, 
which shall say, ‘ Negotiate with that party with 
which negotiation is impracticable ; go to war with 
that where negotiation would equally avail ; nego- 
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tiate with France ; go to war with Austria, Russia, 
Prussia. Take the bond of the beggar, and throw 
the solvent debtor into gaol !’ ” 

On the 6th of March, 1794, Mr. Grey moved 
in the House of Commons for an Address to the 
King, which should express the concern of the 
House that his Majesty should have formed an 
union with powers, whose apparent aim was to 
regulate a country wherein they had no right to 
interfere. “ The King of Prussia had not taken 
up arms agairrst PVance,” he said, “ iii consequence 
of the dch'nsive treaty by which he was bound to 
assist Great Britain, in case of an aggression from 
that power ; but a coalition had been formed with 
him and others against the French, wlio were 
not tlie aggrcssoi's in this war ; by which this 
country was involved in enterprises injurious to 
its interest and to the liberties of Europe.” He 
supported this Address by a variety of arguments. 
“ The views of Austria and Prussia,” he asserted, 
“ were evidently ambitious and unjust. Their 
conduct towards Poland sufficiently proved their 
intentions towards France. Whatcvci’ our decla- 
rations had been for the constitution accepted 
by the late King of France, it was not approved 
by Austria. T'here was no faith in either of these 
powers. Had tlieir first invasion of France been 
successful, the balance and freedom of Europe 
must have been lost.” 
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Mr. Jenkinsoii, in reply, endeavoured to sketch 
in a rapid manner the real views of the com- 
bined powers. Their object, he insisted, was both 
just and practicable. “ It was not to divide or 
desolate France, but to prevent her ambitious 
division and desolation of the provinces of her 
neighbours. The means employed to attain this 
end were entirely proper. We coidd not be too 
solicitous in preventing the French from extending 
their dominions. The case of Poland, however 
blamcable the conduct of the powers interested in 
the transactions relating to that state, was nowise 
applicable to the present war; in which he in- 
sisted that the French were clearly the aggressors, 
particularly in respect to its commencement witlt 
this country.” We shall afterwards find him jus- 
tifying the principles and operations of the war 
in a very particular and able manner. 

At an early peiiod of the French Revolution, 
the subject of our memoir appears to have passed 
a short time in Paris: he was in that capital, 
at any rate, during the atrocious massacre of 
M. M. Foulon and Berthier, which Mr. Burke, at 
this time, described as equalling any barbarity of 
the Revolution, excepting the murder of the King 
and Queen. The subject was intro^ced in the 
House of Commons, (March 17th, 1794) on the 
debate on General Fitzpatrick’s motion relative to 
the detention of M. de la Fayette. Mr. Jenkin- 
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son on this occasion only observed, that being 
on the spot at the time he could assert, that, 
although La Fayette was not considered acces- 
sary to the murders of Foulon and Bcrthier, it 
was the impression of well-informed persons that 
he had not done all he might have done to prevent 
them. 

April 10, Major Maitland brought forward a 
motion for the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee “ to take into consideration the causes 
which led to the late failure of the army com- 
manded l)y his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
at Dunkirk, and the causes which led to the eva- 
cuation of the port and town of Toulon, by the 
army and fleet under the command of Major- 
general Dundas, and Vice-admiral Lord Hood.” 
The gallant officer entered into an elaborate ex.- 
amination and condemnation of the measures of 
Ministers throughout the whole of the preceding 
year. 

Mr. Jenkinson contended, in opposition to Ma- 
jor Maitland, that no exertions had been wanting 
on the part of the Ministry. “ The bravery of the 
British troops, and the prudence of those who 
guided our affairs, he was equally prepared to de- 
fend. The attempt upon Dunkirk was defeated 
by the prodigious strength employed by the 
French in its defence. No violation of agree- 
ment could be imputed to this country in the 
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aifair at Toulon. When the people in that place 
stipulated for the constitution of 1789» they could 
not certainly nnean that of 1791. Due care had 
been taken, when that place was evacuated, to 
provide the means of safety to all who would ac- 
cept of them. The success of the expedition com- 
manded by Lord Moira, depended entirely on the 
junction of the Royalists. Had they possessed a 
harbour for his landing, he doubtless would have 
landed, and done his utmost in tiieir cause. The 
object in tlic view of Government was, not to 
compel the French to embrace any particular 
form of government, but to ]iut an end to those 
ambitious projects which tlic French Republicans 
had formed and i)ursued ever since the extinction 
of monarchy. The Jacobin system had gene- 
rated this restless spirit, and till that iiiicjuitous 
scheme was destroyed, France would neither 
enjoy peace itself, nor suffer its neighbours to 
enjoy it. 

. “ In his opinion, the best way of carrying on 
the campaign was, the making ourselves masters 
of several posts in the Low Countries, so as to 
secure the marching forward of the combined 
powers into the interior of France. He had no 
difficulty in saying, that the marchmg to Paris 
was attainable and practicable ; and he, for one, 
would recommend such an expedition. While 
the present system existed in France, the enemy 
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had only one advantage over us, namely, the 
power of bringing a superior force to any one 
place. But on our side there remained many 
considerable and peculiar advantages we not 
only excelled the enemy in strict military disci- 
pline, but in the superior force of our cavalry. 
In the present disorganized state of France, it 
was impossible that she could* raise cavalry as 
easily as infantry. During the latter part of the 
last campaign, the cavalry of the combined pow- 
ers, owing to local circumstances, had been of 
very little service. The moment that the posts 
tliat insured safety to the marching forward of 
the combined powers were secured in the Low 
Countries, at that very time the cavalry could 
brought to act with very considerable advantage. 
Under the disadvantages that he had before Sta- 
ted, Valenciennes and Quesnoy fell before the 
victorious arms of the combined powers. There 
was every prospect of success in the next cam- 
paign. The valour of the British troops was dis- 
tinguished in the last, as it ever had been in 
every campaign. He would leave the French to 
exult on account 6f;;!ibhe battle of Jenappe, where, 
mirabile dictu! 60,000 , Frenchmen d^eated, 
though with considerable difficulty, 17,000 Aus- 
trians. At the same time, he need not mention 
the battle that was fo^ht at .LinceUes, where 
1500 British . troops defeated and. cut to pieces 

G 
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no less than 5000 Frenchmen. That signal vic- 
tory would remain an everlasting honour to the 
men and to the commander that engaged in so 
hazardous an enterprise. It was said that this 
was a commercial country ; but the only way to 
preserve that commercial prosperity was, by en- 
couraging a . martial spirit in this country ; that 
sort of martial spirit that in cases of emergency 
would find its way to the plough and to the loom. 
Since we had, during the course of the last cam- 
paign, defended Holland, captured Quesnoy, Va- 
lenciennes, and Cond^, recovered the Low Coun- 
tries, and almost crippled the French navy, he 
could not see the least ground for the present 
motion.” 

In conformity with these spirited and compre- 
hensive views, when, on the next day, a bill was 
debated, to enable subjects of France to enlist 
as soldiers in regiments to serve on the Continent 
of Europe,' and in certain other places, and to 
enable his Majesty to grant commissions to sub- 
jects of France, to serve and receive pay as 
officers in such regiments, or . as engineers, under 
certain restrictions';” and Mr. Fox had remarked, 
that “ he, thought it singular^ that the House . 
should be c^l^ upon to give their votes for any 
such measure, without having some solid reasons 
previously assigned to. induce them to adopt.it — 
Mr. Jenkinsdn said, that “the reasons which 
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made the adoption of the bill necessary now, did 
not exist last year. He had reason hope^ that 
we should be able to penetrate the interior of 
France in the present campaign ; and none could 
afford us more assistance in the accomplishment 
of that object than Frenchmen.” 

It will be remembered, that our young states- 
man was long twitted in the House of Commons 
with these memorable suggestions, respecting the 
practicability of more bold measures; and i)ar- 
ticularly with the idea of the allies marching 
to Paris :* but it is even less likely to be foi^otten 
that he lived to see this idea realized by the 
bolder measures of himself and his colleagues. 

We regret that the compass of our work should 
forbid our following hifti through all his laborious 
exertions in ParUament. Admitting his consider- 

* There was no subject which through many successive 
Parliaments was so favourite a topic of Opposition 'pleasantry 
and banter. Mr. Sheridan expended upon it a large portion 
of his ever ready facetiousiicss. “ The conquest of France !” 
says Mr. Fox, in his letter to the electors of Wesjj^hster, 
*'Oh! calumniated Crusaders, how ratioiuil and moderate 
were your objects. Oh ! tame and feeble Cervantes, with- 
what a timid pencil and faint colours have you painted the 
portrait of a disordered imagination.” Two things,” ob- 
serve the Edinburgh Reviewers (February 18l3) " are clear 
in the midst of the darkness : one that a Cnisade in behalf 
of the Bourbons and the old monarchy, is as palpably hope- 
less as it is manifestly unjust.” 

G 2 
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able advantages and connexions, no equitable 
mind can hesitate to acknowledge the unremitting 
assiduity of this part of his life. We can but 
hastily glance at the less important of his public 
speeches. 

His reply to Mr. Fox’s motion for putting an 
end to the war in France, May 30, 1794, must 
not be ranked with these. That gentleman sub- 
mitted fourteen resolutions to the House of 
Commons, which embodied the views and reason- 
ing of Opposition at this period. They adverted 
particularly to our original pretensions of not 
interfering in the internal affairs of France — to 
our professions of taking Toulon in trust for 
Louis XVII. ; — and to the repeated declarations 
of Ministers, that they only sought for the oppor- 
tunity to treat with a i^ble government in 
Prance upon the subject of the general tranquil- 
lity of Europe:— stating that our allies had en- 
tirely disappointed us in their efforts for the com- 
mon cause, and that it was the duty of his Ma- 
jesty’n^inisters to avail themselVes of the present 
circumstances of the war to promote a pacification 
Ly every means in their power; ' 

This motion Mr. Jenkinson opposed at consi- 
derable length* He began with stating, “ that 
the great object - of the right hon. mover had 
b^n to prove, that instead of a war undertaken 
professedly for the protection of our allies and for 
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self-defence, it bad been perverted into an avowed 
intention of interference in tbe internal constitu- 

j* 

tion of France. In opposition to this statement, 
he begfged to remind the House, that the Scheldt 
was not the only cause upon wliich hostilities 
were grounded. He begged leave to state what 
those caitses were. The first was, the protection 
of our allies from invasion and insult ; the second 
was, those views oi“ aggr-andisernent which the? 
ruling powers in France avowed, of propagat- 
ing tlieir new-fangled and destructive doctrines 
through every country in Europe by the sword. 
The third cause was, the insults offered to this 
country by the French Convention. These va- 
rious reasons, avowed and acted on at the time, 
proved incontestably that the war, in its origin, 
was not intended to be purely defensive. In 
order to enable the House to form a correct de- 
ci.sion upon the present question, he begged to 
remind them of the precise declaration made by 
Ministers upon a former occasion, when the sub- 
ject of the war was debated, in which they stated, 
even with the approbation of the gentleman op- 
posite, that their object was to obtain indemnity 
for the past, and security for the future. With 
this acknowledged object in view, was now 
ready to admit, without entering into any discus- 
sion upon the subject of indemnity, that if security 
for the future were to Ik* obtained, the war ought 
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to be brought to an immediate conclusion. But 
this was an object which, however desirable, was 
in the present State of things impossible to be 
obtained ; and upon this point he was ready to 
meet the question. He had upon a former de- 
bate asserted, and he repeated it now, that, com- 
pared to all former w'ars in which this country 
had ever been involved, there was no security 
which we could obtain to induce this country to 
make peace under any probable prospect of its 
continuance. For instance, the peace of Rys- 
wick, at the time when Louis XIV. entertained 
views of aggrandizement, so dangerous to the 
general independence of Europe, might be con- 
sidered as a wise measure, at least as a temporary 
expedient ; because, if it lasted two, three, four, 
or five years, yet was it as desirable for the one 
side as the other, enabling either party to recruit 
its strength, and meet its antagonist upon fair and 
equal terms. But, in the present instance, there 
was no security for the continuance of peace ; no, 
not for a single hour. To prove the truth of this 
assertion, it was only n^essary to recollect, what 
was the striking feature of the several events 
which have marked the Revolution in France. 
What wasalt overthrew the administration of 
N^ker? — Moderation! What destroyed the 
Constitutionalists, the Girondists, the Brissotines, 
and all the various parties which have successively 
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risen and sUnk in that agitated hemisphere ? — 
Moderation ! Or what had confirmed the power 
lodged in the hands of the present possessors ? — ^ 
The total want of it ! Should they ever depart 
from their usual system of violence, by thinking 
of so humane ahd jmoderate an Wea as treating for 
l)eace, their downfal would be inevitable. Thus, 
it was evident that, unlike every former instance, 
there was no security to be looked for in the idea 
of peace. It was asked, what chance, w^e were 
likely to have of obtaining any probable object by 
the continuance of hostilities ? He Avas ready 
to admit, that gaining a few towns, or even ten 
battles, was not of any avail to the putting an 
end to hostilities ; nay farther, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that that object, however desirable, 
was only to be attained by the destruction of that 
system of Jacobinism which domineered at Paris, 
and, through Paris, all over France. And when 
he stated this, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that however impracticable or distant such a 
scheme might appear, yet it was by no means 
impossible or unlikely. He had on a former 
night stated his sentiments upon this subject ; 
which were, that in order to gain this ‘ consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished,’ a strong fron- 
tier was absolutely necessary to be secured in the 
first instance, whence the united force jmight push 
forward with advantage to the attainment ’ of 
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their object. He was the more confirmed in tlic 
propriety of this system, because, should we even 
fail in the attainment of Paris, yet we . should at 
least be in possession of a barrier, which would, 
by securing our allies, be ultimately protection 
to us. 

“ Much had been said of the prevalence of 
the opinions propagated by the French, It was 
true, that those opinions were dangerous in pro- 
portion to the power, the wealth, the population, 
and the influence of France among the nations 
of Europe ; but they were still more so, when it 
was considered that they were principles of Jaco- 
binism ; principles which went to set the poor 
against the rich,* to encourage those who had 
nothing to |pse against the best supi>orters of 
order and good government ; and which, by cut- 
ting all the bands of society, tended to throw 
every thing into confusion. The right honour- 
able gentleman had attacked the treaty with 
Sardinia, and had argued its inutility from the 
successes of the French in that quarter. That 
they had gained some advantages could not be 
denied, but still its good effects to the general 
cause were demonstrable, from the divisions 
which it caused, and the keeping so great a num- 
ber of troops busied in one quarter, who might be 
otherwise dangerously employed in another. The 
subsidy to Prussia had also been the subject of 
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much reprehension ; for his part, there was no- 
thing in that transaction which was to him a 
matter of surprise. It was to be considered, that 
that monarchy was not to be ranked among the 
first-rate : it was artificial, and owed its power to 
its treasures. If those failed, it must inevitably 
sink into a secondary character. Considering, 
therefore, that this monarch had carried on two 
campaigns at a distance from his own territories, 
and whei’c he had no probability of indemnity by 
tlie extension of territory, it was not unreasonable' 
for him to demand assistance. The events of the 
campaign had been jiarticularly urged, as forming 
a strong ground in favour of the present motion ; 
for his part, he saw nothing in them that was not 
in the highest degree encouraging. The cam- 
paign had not been fairly commenced above five 
or six weeks ; in that short period, we had taken 
Landreev, which in former wars was considered 
as the key to France; and though we had lost 
Mdhin, and Courtray, yet when we contemplated 
the determined valour, spirit, and enterprise, 
which distinguished the whole of the allied 
armies, there was every reason to look with con- 
fidence to success. The right honourable gentle- 
man had ju’oposed a long striifg of resolutions ; 
upon the first of which it was his intention to 
move the previous question. As to the last of 
them, there was no ground whatever in support 
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of it. It was impossible, in the nature of things, 
to bind men down to precise tenhsj as the parti- 
cular objects of pursuit. For his part, he had al- 
ways asserted, that one country at peace, with 
another, had no right to interfere in her internal 
concerns ; but he had as constantly mmntained 
the right of such internal interferrace, when one 
country was engaged in actual hostilities with 
another. It had been also asked, whether at the 
time we were so eager to pull down the present 
* Government of France, we were prepared to 
build up another in its room ? He certainly was 
not prepared to say what precise form should be 
substituted in place of it ; because that must de- 
pend entirely upon circumstances, after having at 
all events overturned the present power of tlie 
Jacobins, whose existence was totally adverse to 
every regular government and authority in the 
world. For these reasons he concluded with 
moving the pr^ious,,, question upon the first reso- 
lution.” 

. Mr. Sheridan, in reply to Mr. Jenkinson, in- 
dulged in some good-humoured personalities. — The 
latter had been for some months a Commissioner 
for the affairs of India. (We first find his name 
in the list of the ; India Board 12th April, 179S.) 
" The honourable gentleman had on this, as on 
most occasions,” he said, ** expressed himself with 
a degree of confidence, which impressed his mind 
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with an idea, that though the hon. gentleman was 
not In the'ca!)ihet, yet he was so much in the se- 
crets of Ministers, as to be supposed to deliver 
their sentiments. No other supposition, indeed, 
could warrant the manner in which that honour- 
able gentleman deiivered his opinions, unless we 
were to suppose that he had an hcreditiirif know- 
ledge of politics, and that a deep insight into the 
secrets of cabinets ran in his Mood. — On the pre- 
sent occasion, he could not but conceive that he 
liad passed the bounds (of the instructions he 
would not say, but) of the intimations, at the 
least, that had been given him by the right hon. 
gentlemen who sat on each side of him [Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas.] 

Not to follow him through the greater part 
of his arguments, he should confine himself to 
take some notice of one or two positions, which 
seemed to meet the question on a fair manly 
ground. The honourable gentleman had openly 
and candidly, stated, that the- object of the war 
was the destruction of the Jacobin 'government 
in France ; in order to effect which, our views 
must necessarily : be turned to the destruction of 
Palis, the only probable means of effecting the 
end in view. Did the honourable gentleman, or 
the House, seriously suppose, that this object was 
so attainable as he had asserted ? He had. relied 
much on the successes of a camp^gn, which had 
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l>egun but a few weeks.' He, (Mr. S.,) how- 
ever, was afraid that the ealaibiities of the cam- 
paigti had heeii much greater than the successes, 
aud that we had gained little else than honour. 

“ We were not^^one inc-h nearer Paris than w(j 
were before Lahdrecy was taken ; dn fact, we con- 
tinued nibbling round the rind of this countiy, 
which we. were so shortly to enter in . spite of all 
opposition. Howoifcr, the honourable gentleman 
had discovered, that though French opinions 
might be harmless in themselves, yet when backed 
by the power of France it became, necessary to 
oppose them. If Ministers really did mean to 
avow this as their object, they had not even 
steadily pursued it V for the West-India expedition 
was a deviation ; and every guinea, and evc'i-y 
man employed to that purpose was a grand de- 
fection from that great object. Lord Hood, u ho 
was novsr knocking his head against the walls of 
Bastia, was of very little service, if he were even 
successful in his present attempt, with regard to 
the fn^- ohgect. We ought not to have endea- 
voured to pilfer an indeipnity, without considering 
the interests of the allies who were contending in 
a common causes He was afraid that we could 
not reproach even our most faithless allies. If 
all cant and hypocrisy were laid aside, it would, 
p^irliaps, appear, tha| we had entered into this 
Swiss romance, this mercenary crpsade, for no 
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other purpose at first than to share the spoil 
of France ; and afterwards wc had graced our 
iniquity with calling this a war of religion !” 

This important debate terminaU*d by Mr. 
Fox*s motion being negatived; 208 members 
voting for the previous question, and but 55 for 
the motion before the House. 

The session was closed July 11, by a speecli 
from the Throne, congratulating Parliament on 
the acquisitions lately made in the East and West 
Indies, and on the splendid victory of* Lord Howe 
on tlic 1st of June. 

Before Parliament again met, some changes 
took place in the Administration. Earl Fitz- 
william became Lord President of the Council ; 
Earl Spencer, Lord Privy Seal ; the Dijke of 
Portland, third Secretary of State; and Mr. 
W^indham, Secretary at War : towards the close 
of the year Lord Fitzwilliam was appointed Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. 

The acceptance of office by these distinguished 
Whigs proved exceedingly mortifying to some of 
their party. Mr. Sheridan’s indignation and 
“ bitterness” overflows, on this occasion, in one of 
his most brilliant speeches. Lord Momington 
had contrasted certain privations and sacr^ces 
demanded by the French Minister of Finance, 
with those required of the British people. “ The 
noble Lord,” said Sheridan, “ need not rSnind us 
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that there is no great danger of our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer making any such experiment. I 
can more easily fancy another sort of speech for 
our prud(!nt Minist^. I can more easily conceive 
him modestly comparing himself and his own 
measures with the character and conduct of his 
rival, and saying, * Do’ I demand of you, wealthy 
citizens, to lend your hoards to Government with- 
out interest? On the contrary, when I shall 
come to propose a loan, there is not a man of you 
to whom 1 shall not hold out at least a job in 
every part' of the subscription, and an usurious 
profit upon every pound you devote to the neces- 
sities of your country. Do I require of you, my 
latest and most zealous proselytes, of you who 
have come over to me for the special purpose of 
supporting the war — a war, on the success of 
which you solemnly protest, that the salvation of 
Britain, and of civil society itself, depend — do I 
require of you, that you should make a temporary 
sacrifice, in the cause of human nature, of the 
greater part of your private incomes ? No, gen- 
tlemen, I scorn to take advantage of the eagerness 
of your zehl ; and to prove that I think the sin- 
cerity of your attachment to me needs no jsuch 
test, I will make your interest co-operate with your 
principle ; I will quarter many of you on the public 
supply, instead -of calling on you to contribute to 
it ; and^ while their whole thoughts are absorbed 
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in patriotic apprehensions for tiieir country, I will 
dexterously force upon others the favourite ob- 
jects of the vanity or ambition of their lives.’ ” 

Mr. Jenkinson was absent from his place in 
Parliament this Session, urging a debate of a yet 
more interesting character ; and March 25, 1795, 
married the Hon. Lady Theodosia Louisa, third 
daughter of Frederick Augustus Hervey, fourth 
Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry. 

Osbert de Hervey, the direct ancestor of her 
Ladyship’s family, is mentioned as one of the 
King’s Justices at Norwich with Roger le Bigot, 
in the year 1190; Adam de Hervey, his son, was 
in ward to King John ; and a John Hervey, his 
grandson, was knight of the -shire for the county 
of Bedford in 1386. From him descended Wil- 
liam Hervey of Ickworth, who died in 1538, hav- 
ing issue John, ancestor of the Earls of Bristol, and 
Sir Nicholas, ancestor of William, created Baron 
Hervey in Ireland 1620, and of Kidbrook, in the 
county of Kent, 1528. The last titles became 
extinct on his death in 1642 ; but John Hervey 
revived thfem, becoming Baron Hervey of Ick- 
worth in 1703, and Earl of Bristol in 171 4. The 
second Earl was his grandsop, as was also the 
third, who manied the celebrated Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh, afterwards Duchess of -Kingst(||i ; and the 
fourth. 

Parliament assembled for the session of 1795-6, 
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on the 29th of October ; its opening being attend- 
ed by a disgraceful manifestation of the influence 
of the new democratic doctrines with the mob. 
In Ills way to the House of Lords through the 
Park, the King’s coach was surrounded on every 
side, by persons demanding peace, and the dis- 
mission of Mr’. Pitt. Some w'^ere even heard ex- 
claiming, “ No King !” and stones were thrown 
at the state coach as it drew near to the Horse- 
Guards. In passing througli Palace-yard, one of 
the windows was broken, it was said, by a bullet, 
discharged from an air-gun. These outrages were 
repeated on the King’s return from the Houst 
and he narrowly escaped the fury of the popu- 
lace in proceeding' from St. James’s Palace to 
Buckingham House. 

His Majesty’s speech m the throne wms on 
all hands allowed to be api)ropriate to the cir- 
cumstances of the time. It mentioned the dis- 
appointment of the French in their attempts in 
Germany, and the internal difficulties under which 
they continued to labour. Their present situa- 
tion aflbrded a well-founded presumption, that 
they would listen to equitable and moderate terms 
of peace. In ordejr to obtain such terms, it would 
be necessary to show that Great Britain was able 
to maintmiii^ the contest, till such a peace ensued 
as accorded with its dignity and interest. Other 
parts of the speech referred to the ])reparations 
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for a vigorous continuance of the war, the treaties 
concluded with foreign powers, the prosperous 
state of couirnerce, and the means of providing 
against the present scarcity. 

The address, which was moved by Lord Dal- 
keith, was remarkable for being seconded by the 
late Lord Castlereagh, then Mr. Stew^art, in his 
first s[>eech dciivered in the English House of 
(Commons. He* <lwelt chiefly on the exhausted 
situation of F''ranct', and the opjnessive methods it 
was ri'diiccd to adopt for the raising of supplies. 
Tlie situation of this country was the reverse: 
whatever money Avas demanded was instantly 
found, without ojipressing the suliject ; the confi- 
dence (tf monied men in Government keeping 
pace with all its exigencies. Much liad been 
said of tin- concjuest of Holland by tlie Frencli, 
but they u i-re obviously indebted much more to 
fortunate casualties, than to their owm prowess, 
and could ])lac(' little reliance on the attachment 
of the natives, who were now convinced of their 
imprudence in trusting to the* friendship of the 
French. 

Gn Mr. Sheridan ^controverting these state- 
ments with many invectives against Ministers, 
and advising Government to declare itself willing 
to treat with the French Republic ; Mr. Jenkin- 
son replied to him, repeating his former, argu- 
inents in justification of ministerial measures. 

H 
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He added, that “ the retention of the United Pro- 
vinces by the French, rendered all treating with 
them inadmissible. It was necessary, therefore, 
to compel them to abandon this new conquest, 
or to make such acquisitions as might counter- 
balance it, and induce them to give up the pos- 
session of that country. Had the members of the 
coalition acted with fidelity to the cause they had 
espoused, the French would, by this time, have 
been forced to abandon their lofty pretensions.” 

Upon commercial topics, Mr. Jenkinson might 
be expected, in the language of Mr. Sheridan, to 
have some claims to “ hereditary knowledge.” 
He always, at any rate, entered u])on them with 
confidence : and on Mr. Grey’s motion in the 
House of Commons, lt»th March, 1796, for an 
Inquiry'into the State of the Nation, he took a re- 
view of the effect of the war upon our commerce 
from its commencement. 

He contended, that “ the commercial situation 

of Great Britain, notwithstanding the weight of 

• 

so great a war, was more prosperous than at any 
antecedent period. The average of exports, dur- 
ing the three last years o^ peace, the most flou- 
rishing ever known in this country, was twenty- 
two millions five hundred and eighty-five thousand 
pounds ; and the same average for the last three 
years ef war, was twenty-four millions four hun- 
dred and fifty -three thousand. The advantage in 
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the boiTOwing of money, at j)resent, was one and a 
hall’ per cent, greater than during the American 
Avar. At the close of the war in 1748, the na- 
tional debt was eighty millions; in 1762, one 
hundred and forty : hut had the present system, 
of appropriating a million annually to tlie extinc- 
tion of that debt been fortunately adopted at the 
first of these periods, that licavy load would now 
have been totally throAvn off the nation. The 
expenditure of the war Avas, doubtless, immense ; 
but the exertions to which it was applied were 
of no less magnitude. Never was the energy of 
this country so astonishingly displayed, nor its 
resources so wonderfully proved : our fleets and 
armies Avere in a far superior condition, both as 
to numbers and equij)mcnt, to those maintained 
in the American war. It was unfair to complain 
of increasing expenses. The augmentation of 
price in all the articles of life and social intei- 
course, added, of conse(|uence, the same propor- 
tion of inci'ease in military expenses ; nor ought 
the subsidies to * our allies to be reputed extra- 
vagant, considering their utility to the common 
cause, by enabling these to act much more effec- 
tually against the foe, than if they were left to 
their sole exertions. The pressures of the enemy 
showed how wisely the treasures of this country 
had been employed by strengthening the power 
of his Continental adversaries, Avhile our successes 

H 2 
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at sea had reduced him to the lowest state of de- 
bility he had ever experienced on that element : 
it was, tlierefore, neither just nor prudent to re- 
present this Country as distressed ; and its Mi- 
nisters as unworthy of confidence, and incapable 
of discharging their duty. They had shown 
themselves adequate to the various tasks imposed 
on them by the arduous contingencies of the war, 
and had not merited the aspersions so repeatedly 
<’ast upon them. There had been a time when 
far greater stretches of ministerial jiower were 
beheld without complaint. In the reigns of 
George I. and II., such was the implicit trust of 
the times in their integrity, that millions had 
passed through their hands for secret services, of 
which an explanation was not required. Hence 
it appears that the vigilance of Parliament in 
former days, however exalted above that of the 
present, was, in truth, not to be compared with 
that anxious and groundless jealous}' with which 
the opponents to ministry watched over all its 
proceedings, in order to discover how they could 
render them suspicious to the public. On these 
grounds he considered the motion as ill-founded, 
and deserving no supjiort from those w'ho viewed 
the conduct of Ministers impartially, and with a 
determination to listen without prejudice to what 
they had to allege in their defence.” 

In the month of May, this year, Mr. Jenkinson 
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j)articipaled the honours of his family so far as to 
exchange that surname for the second title of his 
father, i. e. Lord Hawkesbuey : his v’^enerable 
parent being now, as vvc have seen, created Earl 
of Liverpool. 

The next tojiic of consideration to which we 
find him addressing himself, is the all-fruitful one 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Fox, on the 2d of April, 1794, moved in 
the House of Commons, “ That a humble address 
be presented to his Majesty, that his Majesty 
will be gi’aciously pleased to take into his Royal 
consideration the disturbed state of his kingdom 
of Ireland, and to adopt such healing and lenient 
measures as may appear to his Majesty’s wisdom 
best calculated to restore tranquillity, and to con- 
ciliate the alTections of all descriptions of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, in that kingdom, to his Majesty’s 
person and Goveinment.” 

Sir Francis Rurdett, on seconding this motion, 
was remarkably personal in his attack on Minis- 
tei's. “ Whoever,” said he, “ has seen Ireland, 
has seen a country where the fields are desolated, 
and the prisons overflowing with the victims of 
oppression ; has seen the shocking contrast be- 
tween a profligate extravagant Government and 
an enslaved and impoverished people. One per- 
son now immured within the walls of a dungeon 
in Dublin Castle, I have the honour to be con- 
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nected with : for honour as well as happiness I 
shall ever esteem it.” After a warm panegyric on 
'the public and private virtues of Mr. O’Connor, 
Sir Francis said, “ When such men become ob- 
jects of hatred and fear to Government, it is not 
difficult to ascertain the nature ol‘ that Govern- 
ment. But perhaps. Sir, I may be charged with 
speaking more like a discontented Irishman than 
a true friend to the interests of England. Sir, I 
speak like a friend to humanity and libe rty, and 
like an enemy to oppression and crncH}'. I be- 
lieve the interests of Ireland and of this country 
to be the same. I believe it for the interest of 
both countries, that both should be free. What 
was said by a great man respecting America, is 
still more applicable with res])ect to Ireland : ‘ 1 
rejoice,’ said Lord Chatham, ‘ in the resistance of 
America, because I believe three millions of men 
enslaved in that country would become the pro- 
perest instruments for enslaving this.' 'i'iicre is. 
Sir, in my opinion, one way, and only one, for 
saving Ireland and England: that is, to divest 
the present Minister of that power which he has 
so long and so fatally abused, and to call him to 
a strict account for his conduct, before the tri- 
bunal of his country. If wc have not resolution, 
if we have not energy, if we have not the means 
to accomplish this, I know not whether the coun- 
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try cai^ be saved ; but this I know, that it is not 
worth slaving.” 

Mr. Pitt was not, however, at this time pre- 
pared for so summary a dismissal. He asked 
Mr. Fox, “ whether the Parliament, by which the 
independence of Ireland was recognized, was 
more accommodating to the wishes of the Dis- 
senters of the North, or to the Catholics of the 
South, than those of a subsequent period ? Quite 
the contrary. Whatever alteration had since 
taken place, tended more and more to include 
both Dissenters and Catholics within the pale of 
both civil and })olitical liberty than the principle 
recognized in 1782.” But the main pillar of his 
defence of Ministers, in their conduct towards 
Ireland, and the ground of his objection to the pre- 
sent motion, was the unconstitutionality, the im- 
propriety, and the dangers to be apprehended from 
the interference of the British Parliament in the 
aftairs of Ireland ; topics on which he expatiated 
with his usual ability, but in which it is impos- 
sible here to follow him. 

Lord Hawkesbury, on this occasion, mainly 
recapitulated and applauded the arguments of 
Mr. Pitt. The great measure of a legislative 
union with Ireland obtained, soon after, his entire 
concurrence. 

In December of this year, we find him support- 
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ing Mr. Pitt’s triple assessment of the assessed 
taxes ; and going, in the long debate that ensued 
on this subject, January 3rd, 1798, into a farther 
defence of the war. On this occasion, he admitted 
“that he had expected better things from the 
Continental members of the Confederacy than 
they had accomplished ; but contended that our 
own particular measures were unimpeachable, and 
in a naval point of view, as successful as could 
have been hoped for.” 

On the 13th of May, 1798, the celebrated plan 
of the Minister for redeeming the land-tax was 
taken into final consideration. It had already 
endured the ordeal of five long debates. 

Mr. Tierney contended, that “ this measure 
struck at the foundation of our security in the 
possession of property, while, instead of raising, 
it would have a tendency to dej)rcss the public 
funds. Some gentlemen might perhaps run away 
with an idea, that this measure was for a redemp- 
tion of stock, like that of the ])lan for a reduction 
of the national debt ; but he denied that there 
was the slightest similarity between them. When 
stock should be purchased under the provisions of 
the plan now proposed, the stock would not va- 
nish ; the substance of the public burden would 
be still the same. It was only taking eighty mil- 
lions nominally out of ’Change Alley for a while, 
to enable monied men to enlarge their capitals.” 
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Mr^ Jones said, that “ there was a wonderful 
inclination to favour the monied interest : a set of 
people, according to the just description of them 
by Lord Chatham, ready to serve any set of men, 
provided they served them on their own terms.” 

A constitutional objection to the measure was 
stated with more force by Mr. Hobhouse. “ The 
Land-tax had,” be observed, “ for a considerable 
number of years past, been annually voted for the 
payment of the army and navy. The control of 
Parliament over this branch of the public expense, 
serves to prevent a standing army from being 
made an engine of despotism in the hands of the 
Executive Government, and secures frequent meet- 
ings of Parliament. Now, Sir, I entirely concur 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that if a 
sum to the same amount, and scrupulously de- 
voted to the sajne purpose, J)c really subjected to 
the annual disposal of Parliament, the same be- 
neficial end will be produced, the same check will 
be continued. But the consolidated fund ought 
not to be resorted to in this instance ; it ought 
to be regarded as sacred, and preserved inviolfite. 
It is appropriated to the payment of the national 
creditor, and you ought not to weaken his secu- 
rity. Besides, the constitutional power of this 
House will be merely nominal, not real. What 
member could, at any time, refuse his assent to 
the voting a sum already j>ledged by Parliament, 
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for the discharge of the interest arising frojn the 
public debt ? Such a flagrant breach of faith 
none of us, I am sure, could approve. The con- 
solidated fund, therefore, can furnish no actual 
substitute for the salutary check, which we now 
possess, upon the conduct of a profligate Minis- 
ter.” 

But Sir Francis Burdett boldly adverted to 
other resources. After recapitulating the bur- 
dens to which landed gentlemen were pccidiarly 
subject, he said, there were many other means by 
which money could be raised for the public be- 
sides this. The sale of the crown landa would pro- 
duce a much larger sum. “ Another object of 
supply ; which, in a war peculiar ly styled a war of 
religion, appears to me,” he saiil, “ a very proper 
one, is the revenue of the church. This is a 
source which I think plight well aftbrd sometliing 
for the relief of the country. I sliall mention 
another method of procuring money foi‘ the exi- 
gencies of the state, which readily presents itself ; 
that is, the abolition, during the war at least, of 
all sinecure places and pensions, and imposing a 
tax on all ei^ioluments. If any of these were re- 
sorted to, it w ould prove more efficient than the 
present measure, and would make no addition to 
the distress of the country. I'he burdens on the 
landholder are already too great. He is unable 
to keep his place in society : while new men, who 
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grow in wealth as the country declines, are every 
day rising around him : while public rewards are 
not given for any good done to the country, and 
while the only means he has left of repairing a 
decayed fortune, are to disgrace himself by a con- 
stant servility to the Crown, and an abject deser- 
tion of the people.” 

This variety of opinion, at any rate, proved the 
tnith of the l eniai k whicli Lord Haw kesbury now 
made, that “ there never was a measure which had 
been allowed a more; ample or a more lull discus- 
sion : whence he was waiTanted,” he said, “ in 
inferring, that it was a measure which had met 
w'ith the sanction and approbation of the country 
in general. ’ 

On the 22d ol January, 1799, Mr. Secretary 
Dundas apj)eared at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons with the following important message from 
the Crown. 

“ Georok R. 

“ His Majesty is persuaded, that the unremit- 
ting industry with which out enemies persevere 
in their avow ed design of effecting the separation 
of Ireland from this kingdom, cannot fail to en- 
gage the particular attention of Parliament ; and 
his Majesty recommends it to this House to con- 
sider of the most effectual means of finally defeat- 
ing this design, by disposing the Parliaments of 
both kingtloms to provide in the manner in which 
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they shall judge most expedient for settling such 
a complete and final adjustment, as may best tend 
to improve and perpetuate a connexion essential 
for their common secuiity, and consolidate the 
strength, power, and resources of the British 
Empire.” 

Various patriotic men of both countries had 
long been of opinion, that a complete legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland would 
be highly conducive to the welfare of the empire ; 
and the present juncture appeared favourable to 
its accomplishment. 

Mr. Sheridan declared on this occasion, that “ he 
was perfectly ready to give credit to Ministers 
for purity of intention, as they could not be sus- 
pected of proposing a measure vvJiich, in their 
own opinion, tended ultimatel}^ to tlie separation 
of Ireland from Great Britain.” lie said that “ the 
object of the measure was evidently a Union, 
though the word itself was not to be found in it. 
But did the people of Ireland manifest any wish 
to unite ? On the contrary, they had unequivocally 
declared themselves hostife to this design ; and 
if it was effected, it would be by a union of fraud, 
force, and corruption, and intimidation. He ask- 
ed how the terms of the Jiiuil adjustment made 
and agreed to by the Parliaments of the two 
countries came to fail. Before the recornmenda- 
tion of the message was attended to, it was in- 
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cumbent upon Ministers to show that the last 
pledge of the English Parliament to the people 
of Ireland, by which their independence was re- 
cognized, and their rights acknowledged, had not 
produced that unanimity which the Parliaments of 
the two countries sought to cherish.” He con- 
cluded with a motion expressing surprise at this 
circumstance, and humbly imploring his Majesty 
not to listen to those Avho shovdd advise a union 
at this present crisis. 

It is well known, that the Irish Parliament 
was not at this time willing to adopt the measure. 
Mr. Pitt acknowledged, that “ he had been dis- 
appointed by the proceedings of the Irish House 
of Commons.” JMr. Sheridan's amendment, how- 
ever, was after some altercation Avithdrawn ; and 
Mr. Pitt (.‘list January) earned eight resolutions, 
containing the plan upon which the Union was 
afterwards accomplished. 

“ Mr. Sheridan,” Lord HaAvkesbury observed, 
“had somewhat more than insinuated, that the 
people of Ireland were against an Union. The 
people of Cork, and the .people of Limerick, had 
expressed themselves in favour of it, and when 
it once came to be duly considered, the whole 
people would view it in the same light.” His 
Lordship, by the same arguments that had been 
used by Mr. Pitt, justified the vote he should 
give for the present propositions being submitted 
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to a Committee of the wliole II<mse, by way of 
recording what they were willing to do for pro- 
moting the interests of Ireland. 

The harvest of this year (1799) was remarka- 
bly late and wet ; circumstances which, together 
with the restrictions on our commerce occasioned 
by the war (for importation was only subject at 
this time to an unimportant duty), had occasioned 
an alarmingly short supply of the markets. Com- 
mittees of the Lords and Commons were ap- 
pointed to take this subject into consideration. 
They found that, although there had been a con- 
siderable importation of wheat, it was their 
duty to recommend various economical measures 
in regard to the use of wheaten flour. The Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons reported, that 
they had heard with very great concern that per- 
sons had, through a mistaken charity, delivered 
bread and flour to the poor, in particular districts, 
at a reduced price. They recommended that re- 
lief should be given, as far as practicable, in any 
other articles, rather than flour, bread, or money ; 
and advised the substitutmn of ri<‘e, soups, and 
potatoes, as much as possible in their stead. But 
what they chiefly recommended, was a prohibition 
respecting the baking of bread ; with which Lord 
Hawkesbury concluded his speech in a Committee 
of the whole House, on the 18th of February, 
1800. 
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His Lordsiiip, quoting Mr. Arthur Young as 
his authority, stated, that “ the crop in general 
in this c ountry, it appeared, was not sufficient for 
the supply of its inhabitants ; and that, when this 
and tiie ordinary importation failed, the best me- 
thod that could be adopted was, the use of sub- 
stitutes. The habits and prejudices of the people 
Avoidd at first,” he said, “oppose their introduc- 
tion. It was difficidt to change old habits ; but, 
for such a purpose as introducing substitutes for 
bread, the attempt should be persevered in. 
Were this plan adopted, this country would be 
found to contain in itself the means of feeding its 
inhabitants ; at present, the mode of f(*eding it 
was not the most economical. Great economy 
might be introduced; and every one would rejoice 
that, by the efibrts of Count Rumford, and other 
individuals following his methods, this economy 
was already reduced by many to practice. It ap- 
peared by the noble Count’s calculations and 
statements, that one third more sustenance might 
be derived from many articles of provision, with- 
out abridging the luxuries of the rich, than was 
usually drawn from them. The use of substi- 
tutes, as suggested by the Committee, was i)arti- 
cularly to be recommended in charities, and in 
parochial relief. Their introduction might not be 
effected at once ; yet it must be recollected, that 
it was not the first year of‘ scarcity, and that it 
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would not be the last. Within these five years, 
it was the second time that a scaicity had oc- 
curred.” Lord Hawkesbury closed with a high 
encomium on the liberality which the rich had 
displayed in alleviating the distress, and in sup- 
plying the wants of the poor, and also on tlie 
poor for their becoming conduct ; and moved, 
“ That the Chairman be directed to report, that 
it was the opinion of that Committee*, that leave be 
granted to bring in a bill to proliibit bakers from 
exposing any bread for sale, wliich had not been 
baked a certain number of hours.” 'J'his motion 
was carried unanimously ; and a bill being pre- 
pared, in which the blank for the number of hours 
was filled up with the words “ twenty-four,’’ it 
was carried through all its stages in Parliament, 
and received the Royal assent on the next day, 
February 20th. 

Opposition, in the course of this month, made 
another and more violent attack than heretofore 
on the motives and conduct of the war. Feb. 28, 
Mr. Tierney moved, “ That it was the opinion of 
that House, that it was both unjust and unne- 
cessary to carry on the war, for the purpose 
of restoring monarchy in France.” Iliis mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Jones, and supported 
by Mr. W, Bouverie and Mr. W. Smith. It 
was opposed by Mr. Elliott, Lord Hawkesbury, 
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Mr. Yorke, Sir G. P. Turner, Lord Belgrave, 
Colonel Elsford, and Mr. H. Browne. Lord 
Hawkesbury confined himself principally to dis- 
claiming, on the behalf of Ministers, that motive 
for carrying on the war which the motion im- 
puted. 


I 
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CHAPTER III. 

Oeaeral situation of Great Britain at the commencement of 
1801 •—Question with Russia and the Northern Powers. — 
Treaty between France and America. — History of the 
Maritime Rights claimed by England. — Union with Ire- 
land. — First meeting of the Imperial Parliament. — Agi- 
tation of the Catholic Question by Mr. Pitt. — Letter of 
Mr. Pitt to the King. — Mr. Pitt resigns. — Addington 
Administration. — Debates on the late changes in the 
Ministry. — Attack upon' Copenhagen. — Mea.sures of the 
new Ministers in regard to Ireland. — Subsidy to Por- 
tugal. — JMotion of Mr. Jones respecting the Convention 
of El Arish. — Ne^tiatipns for peace with France. — 
Preliminaries signed on the 1st of October. — Debates on 
them in Parliament — Mr. Windham’s speech. — Debate on 
the Convention with Russia. — Treaty of Amiens. 

We now approach the period of Lord Liver- 
pool’s introduction into ^le Cabinet, and of his 
first possession of that important share in the 
public councils, which, with the exception of a very 
short interval, he retained for above a qiiarter of 
a century. 

It will be convenient therefore to exhibit in 
this {dace, a sketch of the general state of the 
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public affairs of this country at the commence- 
ment of the year 1801 . 

Great Britain was still at war with her ancient 
foe, .France. For the direction of this contest, 
and assisting occasionally in her public councils, 
even when opposing them,, she possessed, perhaps, 
as able statesmen as ever appeared in lier history : 
and in no war had more brilliant isolated triumphs 
attended her arms. Biit every plap combining 
the powers of Europe against the enemy had 
failed : too many of her Parliamentary leaders 
were determinately the chiefs of a party, and to 
accomplish triumphs, not the triumph of the 
country, they toiled — while the resources, the 
patient endurance of the people, and their cha- 
racteristic attachment to their political institu- 
tions were never so severely tried. 

The resources of the enemy, on the other hand, 
were combined and dii*ected by her ablest, mo- 
dem chieftain, I^polcon Buonaparte, now in the 
youth and energy of his ambition. If afterwards 
that energy assumed the character of an unnatu- 
ral and maniac strength, there was a method in 
it at this time, sufficiently fearful. He had al- 
ready prostrated before him all the parties of. the 
Revolution, and every enemy of Revolutionary 
France but England. 

Austria, humbled by the decisive victories of 
the French at Marengo and Hohenlinden, only 

i 2 
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attempted a feeble renewal of hostilities at the 
opening of the year, to be compelled to sign in 
February the tre^y of Lunj^ville, by which she 
abandoned to the French almost the whole of 
Italy; and acknowledged the left bank of the 
Rhine for the boundary of the Republic. 

Russia and the Northern Powers in the interim, 
had been urged by the agents of France to renew 
the princip]^|p,^of the Arided Neutrality of 1780, 
that free and neutral ships make free and neutral 
goods, and denying the right of any belligerent to 
search neutral vessels. This question, however, 
always of the first importance to this country, had 
become now deeply tinged».npt only with the gene- 
ral policy <tf the Russian Government towards 
England, but with the personal character and 
capricious partialities of the Emperor Paul. He 
had at this time fixed his heart on obtaining 
Malta ; and, in his former alliances with Eng- 
land and Austria, seems at lai|st to have been 
allowed to entertain hoj)es of possessing it. He 
had assumed therefore the . title of Grand Mas- 
ter of Malta, and in .^^st, 1800, a Russian 
fleet wdth troops, had s&ld from the Black Sea, 
for the express purpose of taking possession of 
the island when it should surrender. On this 
event transpiring, however, England occupied the 
place, and his fleet remained for some time at 
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anchor, waiting for orders in the canal of Con- 
stantinople. 

Nor is it unimportant, however trivial on the- 
present head, to mention, that the Emperor was 
highly offended by the caricatures of his person 
published in London ; and which Buonaparte did 
not fail to have transmitted regularly to St. Pe- 
tersburg. Little more than a year after his pro- 
clamation for restoring the Bourbon family, he 
sent a splendid embassy to Paris, which was met 
at Brussels by General Clarke, and conducted by 
him to the French capital. On the 19th of Ja- 
nuary, 1801, a decree of the Consular Govern- 
ment was issued, by which all vessels of the lle- 
jiublic, and all cruisers bearing the French flag, 
were forbidden to interrupt the ships-of-war, or 
the commerce of the Emperor of all the Russias, 
or of his subjects ; on the contrary, all French 
vessels were ordered to afford succour and aid to 
the ships of Russia. 

But without the concurrence of Prussia, the 
hostilities of the northern powers could not have 
been attended wUh permanently bad effects 
to England. Commanding an extensive maritime 
coast, and the navigation of all the great rivers 
from the Rhine to the Eider on the* nortti of Ger- 
many, it was in her power to render it truly for- 
midable; especially ah this time, when Great Bri- 
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tain, under the pressure of an unusual scarcity,' 
was looking to the Prussian ports for a lai^e sup- 
ply of com. 

Buonaparte therefore neglected no effort to at- 
tach the Prussian Monarch to the new confederacy. 
His brother Louis was sent to Berlin with full 
powers to accomplish this object; and a happy 
opportunity occurred for promoting it, in the 
mission of the Marquis de Lucchesini to Paris, 
to take care of the interests of Prussia, during 
the negotiations at Luneville. . 

Having thus prepared the way, the First Con- 
sul openly avowed his intention to rouse the 
whole of Europe against England. In a message 
to the Legislative Body, February 13, respecting 
the treaty recently concluded with Austiia, 
** Why is it,” he said, “ that this treaty is not a 
general pacification ? This was the wish of 
France ! This was the constant object of the 
efforts of its Government. But all its efforts have 
been in vain. Europe knows all that the British 
have done to prevent the success of the negotia- 
tions at Luneville. It advance! pretensions con- 
trary to the dignity and the rights of all nations. 
All the commerce of Asia, and immense colonies, 
are no longei* sufficient to satisfy its ambition. 
It is necessary that all the seas should besubjcctcd 
to the exclusive sovereignty of England. It arms 
against Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, because 
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Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, have by treaties 
mutually guaranteed their sovereignty, theuj in- 
dependence and their flags. The powers of the 
North, unjustly attacked, have a right to rely on 
the assistance of France.” 

The Western World was called upon to echo 
these sentiments. On the 30th of September, 
1 800, the United States of America concluded a 
treaty with the French Republic, on the principle, 
that free shi])s make free goods, contraband except- 
ed. Passpoi’ts from any place from whence any 
vessel should have sailed, with certificates ascertain- 
ing cargoes, were to be sufficient guarantees, on 
both sides, to merchant vessels, against all in- 
sults. It was agreed, that the citizens of the two 
nations might navigate and trade in perfect free- 
dom and security, with their merchandize and 
ships, in the country, and ports of the enemies of 
either party, unless they should be actually be- 
sieged, blockaded, or invested. The only articles 
forming contraband during war, were understood to 
be gunpowder, salt-petre, petards, matches, balls, 
bullets, bombshells, pistols, halberts, cannons, 
harnesses, artillery of all sorts, and, in general, 
all kinds of arms and implements for the equip- 
ment of troops. These articles when found de- 
stined for an enemy’s port, were exposed to con- 
fiscation ; but the ship with which they were 
freighted, as well as the rest of the cargo, were to 
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be regarded as free. It was stipulated, that all 
things on board should be reckoned free belonging 
to the citizens of one of the contracting parties, 
although the cargo, or part of it, should belong 
to the enemies of one or other, contraband goods 
always excepted. The ships of war and priva- 
teers of each party, were to keep out of cannon 
shot of each other on the sea, and send their boats 
to the merchant vessels they should meet. It 
was expressly agreed, that the neutral should not 
be obliged to go on board the visiting vessel, to 
produce his papers, or to give any information 
whatever. 

Such were the stipulations of this treaty with 
ri^ard to the conduct to be held on the sea by the 
cruisers of the belligerent paily, to the traders of 
the neutral party sailing without convoy ; in the 
case of ships under convoy, it was not to be lawful 
to visit them. The verbal declaration of the com- 
mandant of the escort, that the vessels under his 
convoy l^longed to the nation whose Hag he car- 
ried, and that they had nothing contraband on 
board, was to be considered by the respective 
cruisers as fully suiheient. 

We cannot enter into the more minute provi- 
sions of this remarkable compact, intended evi- 
dently to be a model of that code of maritime law, 
by which France hoped to deprive Great Britain 
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of every substantial advantage of her naval supe- 
riority. 

To show the reciprocity of principle now exist- 
ing on this subject between the United States and 
the Northern Powers, it may be remarked, that 
soon after the conclusion of this treaty between 
France and America, an ambassador was for the 
first time sent from Denmark to those States. 

Between England and Sweden, in the mean- 
time, more than one occasion had occurred for 
insisting upon a very different neutral code. So 
far back as .Tanuary, 1798, a fleet of Swedish mer- 
chantmen carrying pitch, tai', hemp, deals, and 
iron, to the ports of France, was taken from un- 
der the convoy of a ship of war, and proceeded 
against for resisting the search of some British 
cruisers, when Sir William Scott, the able judge 
of our Admiralty court, condemned the ships and 
cargoes ; taking an elaborate view of the general 
question of neutral rights in such a case, accord- 
ing to the established law of nations. 

As this was now a subject of considerable mo- 
ment to Great Britain, the following historical 
and practical view of its chief bearings, from a 
respectable publication of the day, will not be 
misplaced. 

“ England claimed, what she had always exer- 
cised, a right of visitation and search. Spain, 
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France, Holland, and other maritime states, con- 
stantly claimed the same right, whenever their 
interest required it; and they possessed power 
sufficient to enforce it. In a word, the rights 
claimed hy England, in regard to neutral vessels, 
had been justified by the practice of Europe for 
centuries. They had been long recognized by the 
common acquiescence of all nations, when they 
were attacked by the doctrines of the famous 
armed neutrality of 1780. “ Not many months 

had passed after the date of the maritime law pro- 
mulgated by Russia, before Sweden, Denmark, 
and Prussia, bound themselves by treaty, not only 
to adopt her laws, as obligatory on themselves, 
but to insist in imposing them by force on all 
other powers, and particularly on this country. 

Ten years did not elapse, before the authors of 
that new system, which had been framed to last 
for ages, were themselves the first to violate it. 
In 1793, the Empress of Russia proposed, and ac- 
tually concluded a treaty with Great Britain, for 
co-operating in the late war with Fiance. She 
expressly engaged to unite with his Britannic Ma- 
jesty all her efforts to jj^vent other jiowers, not 
implicated in this war, from giving any protection 
whatsoever, directly or indirectly, in consequence 
of their neutrality, to the commerce or property 
of the French, on the sea, or in the ports of 
France ; and, in execution of this treaty, she sent 
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a fleet into the Baltic and North seas, with ex- 
press orders to her admiral, to search all Danish 
merchant ships sailing under convoy. Thus, the 
Empress of Russia, when at war with France, 
felt tlie justice, as well as the ext)ediency, of 
resorting to the ancient system of public law. 
The same system was adopted by her successor 
with redoubled ardour. So lately as the year 
1799, the Russian Emperor Paul I., threatened 
the Danes with immediate hostilities, on account 
< f their partiality to France, of which he stated 
one symi)tom to be, their supplying assistance 
and i)rotection to the trade of France, under 
the neutral colours of the Danish flag ; and if 
the Emperor did not cany these threats into ex- 
ecution with as much intemperate haste, as he 
ilid his menaces in other instances, it was ow- 
ing solely to the amicable interference of Great 
Britain, which Denmark repesitedly acknow- 
ledged. 

“ An article, similar to that in the Russian 
Cohvention in 1793, was agreed to between Great 
Britain and Prussia, another party, as already 
observed, to the armed neutrality of 1780. The 
same was likewise agreed to by Spain, and en- 
gagements of similar imi)ort were entered into 
by Austria, as well as by Portugal and Naples. 
Denmark expressly renounced the principles of 
the league of 1780, both by her own edicts, and 
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by a formal treaty. The rescript, published at 
Copenhagen at the commencement of the present 
war, for pointing out to the Danish merchants, 
the nature and limits of their neutral trade, in- 
stead of being founded on those jainciples, was in 
direct contradiction to them. The Danes were 
there expressly commanded not to attempt to 
carry in neutral ships any property of the belli- 
gerent nations. In the year 1794, a convention 
was signed between the Courts of Sweden and 
Denmark, for the mutual preservation of their 
neutral commerce, during a war, in which almost 
every country in Europe was then actually en- 
gaged. This treaty, being duly ratified, was by 
them communicated to the British Government. 
In the second article, they declared their adherence 
to their respective treaties with all the different 
powers at war, without exception ; and by the 
third, they bound themselves to each other, and 
to all Europe, that, in all matters not expressed 
in their existing treaties, they would not pretend 
to any other advantages than those which were 
founded on the universal law of nations, such as 
it was recognized and respected, up to that mo- 
iDOnt, by all the powers and all the sovereigns of 
Europe.”*^ 

. Such were the principles of maritime law, then, 
uppp which . Great Britain, though engaged with 


• Dodsley’s Annual Register, 1801. 
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nearly all the world in hostility against them, still 
resolved to act. We have seen the dispositions 
of Sweden and Russia to ally themselves with 
or assist her implacable foe : similar dispositions 
were manifested by Denmark. But an embassy 
dispatched to Copenhagen in August, 1800, sup- 
ported by a squadron of nine sail of the line, four 
bomb and five gun vessels, had for the moment 
h|i|shed the stoi'in rising in that qiMirter. The 
Convention of the Northern Powers, however, 
was signed at St. Petersburg on the 19th of 
December, 1 800 : Prussia at once acceded to it ; 
and the Russian Kmperor applied to the Court of 
Portugal and Naples, to urge them to close their 
])oi ts against British vessels. 

In Egypt, the French army which Buonaparte 
had abandoned still maintained its footing, and 
had, during the past year, on the rupture of the 
treaty of El Arish, obtained a decisive victory 
over the Turks ; but soon after the re-commence- 
ment of hostilities, the French general, Kleber, 
was assassinated. 

In the East Indies only was Great Britain de- 
cidedly triumphant. She had there finally hum- 
bled the most formidable opponent that ever 
arose against her power, Tippoo Saib, and pos- 
sessed herself of the greatest part of his dominions. 
No native or other power, indeed, now vied with 
her in Hindoostan. 
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The narrative of events in our preceding chap- 
ter exhibited the Minister (31st January, 1799) 
proposing a series of resolutions in the House 
of Commons, on which the legislative union be- 
tween Great Britain and Irela^ was ultimately 
grounded. 

On the 1st of January, 1801, this important 
measure was carried into efl’ect. A proclamation 
was issued, declaring the King’s pleasure concejgp- 
ing the royal style, titles, and armorial ensigns, 
hereafter to be used as appertaining to the impe- 
rial crown of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
regal title was in future to be in Latin, “ Geor- 
gius Tertius, Uei gratia, Britanniarum Rex, Fidci 
defensor in English, “ George the Third, by 
the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith and in honour of the Union, many new 
titles were conferred on the nobility of Ireland. 
This was the last important domestic measure of 
the Administration. 

The Imjjerial Parliament first assembled on the 
22nd of January, and so little were* the arrange- 
ments of the foilowuig month then anticix)ated, 
that Mr. Addington was again chosen Speaker of 
the House of Commons. In the debate on the 
Address in that House, Mr. Cornwallis, who se- 
conded the address, obsenred, that in order to 
give the Union full effect, many measures, conse- 
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cutive upon it, would no doubt be adopted : and 
that to heal divisions, it was desirable that no- 
thing ‘ consistent with the full security of the 
Protestant religion in Ireland’ should be omitted.” 
This called for^ a remark from Mr. Grey, that 
“ he should have augured more favourably of the 
Union, had he found that the King’s speech con- 
tained a 1 ‘ccommendation, as it was reported it 
would, to consider of taking elf those disabilities 
to which tile Catholics of Ireland were subject.” 
But no other notice was taken of this weighty 
question : Mr. Pitt, though he replied to Mr. 
Grey, did not at all advert to it, or to the pe- 
culiar situation of tlie Cabinet at this time. 

Tliat distinguished statesman commanded at 
tliis period a great and steady majority 4n the 
House of Commons. In this debate he defend- 
ed the recent public measures with unshrinking 
energy and irresistible eloquence ; and upon all 
the great points of our external policy, the Ca- 
binet wliieh was to succeed agreed with him. It 
has also been rendered unquestionable, within the 
last few weeks, that he enjoyed at this time the 
undiminished personal favour and preference of 
the King.* 

• We allude particularly to those condescending expres- 
sions in Mr. Pitt’s favour, which occur in one of the letfers 
of his late Majesty to Mr. Pitt recently published : — 

Though 1 do not pretend to have the power of changing* 
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Yet he was himself, , perhaps, mjore ^esiroi^s 
that the effect of farther negotiations with France 
should be tried, than ^willing to enter upon jthem ; 
he knew that the difficulties of the country must 
be materially relieved by a peric^lj^of repose, how- 
ever short, while he seems to have had an invin- 
cible repugnance to treating with Buonaparte. 
His latest Cabinet measures, therefore, were di- 
rected towards placing the public affairs in the 
l)est situation to treat for peace, i.e. that in which 
we seemed still to command the events of war; and 
whatever merit belonged, in this respect, to the 
expeditions to Egypt and ta Copenhagen, apper- 
tains to this closing period of Mr. Pitt’s ministry, . 

The Catholic Question, however, as it has of 
late bien called, was the ostensible and immediate 
cause of his resignation. We have seen that this 
event was unexpected. The Minister and his col- 
leagues, while they abstained from any pledges 
of a positive kind, induced the Catliolics of Ire- 
land to concur in the measure of an union with 

Mr,. Pitt’s opiniou, when thus unfortunately fixed, yet 1 
shfti] hope hie sense of duty will prevent his retiring from his 
present situation >^0 the'eAd of my life, fur 1 can with, great 
truth .assert, that I shall, from public and private cunsidera-. 
tioos, feel gi^t. retgret, if I shall ever find myself obliged, at . 
an]r->;thne, from a senee of religious and political duty, to,, 
yield to his entreaties of retiring from his seat at the Board 
of. H^p^wury.” — Letter of his late Majesty King G^prge Ilf 
to Mr. Pitt, dated “ Queen’s House, ist Feb, 1801.” 
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Great Britain, by expressing a confident opinion 
as to the result of that measure being favourable 
to their supposed claims. He gave them reason 
to exi)ect that their full participation of political 
power and privil^es might be then “ proposed” 
with advantage, particularly if they maintained 
a tranquil behaviour : any more explicit pledge, 
Mr. Pitt denied having given. Still, as we shall 
soon perceive, arid as the correspondence on the 
subject recently published fully jwoves, Mr. Pitt 
retired from power at this lime, because he was 
unable to “ bring forward a measure of that sort” 
as “ a measure of Goverumeut"* He seems at 
first to have been unaware of the strong reijug- 

* His words were, (on the debate on Mr. Grey’s motion, 
afterwards alluded to^) I mean this, tliat a measure of that 
sort appeared to me to be of much importance under all the 
circumstances ; and that, being unable to bring it forward as 
a measure of Government, 1 thought I could not, therefore, 
in honour, remain in the situation in which I then stood : and 
that I was desirous of letting it also be understood, that, 
whenever the objection I alluded to did not exist, the same ob- 
stacle did not interpose, every thing depending on me, as well 
as those who thought with me, I Should do ; for that I was 
desirous of carrying that measure, thinking it of great im- 
portance to the public at large. But that, in the meantime, 
if any attempt to press so as to endanger the public tran- 
quillity, should be made, or any attempt to pervert the affec- 
tion of any part of his Majesty’s subjects, we should take 
our full share in resisting such attempts, and we should do 
so with firmness and resolution/* 
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nance to such a measure in the highest quarter ; 
and, though not explicitly pledged on the point, to 
have been unwilling to relinquish afterguards what 
he tiiought of so much importance under all the 
circumstances and which might by implication, 
and the interpretation of others, be thought to 
affect his honour.” 

The importance of this subject is undiminished. 
Lord Liverpool it is well known did not decide 
upon it, either with this his great predecessor in 
office, or his successors. But Mr. Pitt’s oj)inions 
upon such a topic must be referred to so long as it 
shall be discussed. We therefore insert below* his 

* LETTKU OF Mil. PITT TO THE LATE KlXQ. 

Downiiig-street, Saturday, Jan. 31, 1001. 

'^Mr. Pitt would have felt it, at all events, his duty, pre- 
vious to the meeting of Parliament, to submit to your Ma- 
jesty the result of the best consideration which your confi- 
dential Servants could give to the im])ortant questions re- 
specting the Catholics and Dissenters, which must naturally 
be agitated in consequence of the Union. The knowledge 
of your Majesty’s general indisposition to any change of the 
laws on this subject would have made this a painful task to 
him ; and it is ^become much more so by learning from some 
of his colleagues, and from other quarters, within these few 
days, the extent to which your Majesty entertains, and has 
declared, that sentiment. ' 

He trujsts your Majesty will believe, that every princi- 
ple of duty, gratitude, and attachment, must make him look 
to your Majesty’s ease and satisfaction, in preference to all 
considerations, but those arising from a sense of what in his 
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al)Ie letter to the King at this Juncture. It is a 
pa})er, indeed^ which belongs to the narrative of 
Lord Liverpoofs introduction to powej\ 


honest opinion is due to the real interest of your Majesty 
and your dominions. Under the impression of that opinion^ 
he has concurred in wimt appeared to be the prevailing sen- 
timents of the majority of the Cabinet — that the admission 
of the Catholics and Dissenters to offices^ and of the Catho- 
lics to Parliament (from which latter the Dissenters are not 
now excluded):, would, under certain conditions to be speci- 
fied, be highly advisable, with a view to the tranquillity and 
improvement of Ireland, and to the general interest of the 
United Kingdom. 

“ For himself, he is, on full consideration, convinced that 
the measure would be attended with no danger to the Es- 
tablished Church, or to the Protestant interest in Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland : — that* now the Union has taken place, and 
with the new provisions which would make part of the plan, 
it could luiver give any such weight in t»ffice, or in Parlia- 
ment, either to Catholics or Dissenters, as could give them 
any new means (if they were so disposed) of attacking the 
Establishment : — that the grounds, on which the laws of 
exclusion now remaining were founded, have long been nar- 
rowed, and are since the Union removed : — that those prin- 
ciples, formerly held by the Catholics, which made them be 
considered as politically dangerous, have been for a course 
of time gradually declining, and, among the higher orders 
particularly, they have ceased to prevail: — that the obnox- 
ious tenets are disclaimed in the most positive manner by the 
oaths, which have been required in Great Britain, and still 
more b)'^ one of those required in Ireland, as the condition of 
the indulgences already granted, and which might equally 
be made tlie condition of any new ones : — that if such an 

K 2 
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In a few days from the date of this letter. Lord 
Grenville made the first public avowal of the con- 


Oath, containing, (among otlier provision's) a denial of the 
power of Absolution from its obligations, is not a security 
from Catholics, the sacramental test is not more so: — that 
the political circumstances under which the exclusive laws 
originated, arising either from the conflicting power of hos- 
tile and nearly balanced sects, from the ap]>reliension of a 
Popish Queen or Successor, a disputed succession and a 
foreign Pretender, and a division in Europe between Catho- 
lic and Protestant Powers, are no longer applicable to the 
present state of things that with respect to those of tlie 
Dissenters, who, it is feared, entertain principles dangerous 
to the Constitution, a distinct political test, pointed against 
the doctrine of modern Jacobinism, Awuld be a much more 
just and more effectual security, than that which now exists, 
which may operate to the exclusion of conscientious persons 
well affected to the State, and is no guard against those of 
an opposite description : — that with respect to tlie Catholics 
of Ireland, another most important additional security, and 
one of which the effect would continually increase, might be 
provided, by gradually attaching the Popish Clergy to the 
Government, and, for this purpose, making them dependant 
for a part of their provision (under proper regulations) on the 
State, and by also subjecting them to superin ten dance and 
control : — that, besides these provisions, tlie general inter- 
ests of the Established Chnrch, and the security of the Con- 
stitution and Government, might be effectually strengthened 
by requiring the Political Test, before referred to, from the 
preachers of all Catholic or Dissenting Congregations, and 
from the Teachers of Schools of every denomination. 

It is on these principles Mr. Pitt humbly conceives a 
new security might be obtained fol:- the Civil and Kccle- 
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templated changes and their cause in the House 
of Lords. He stated that “ Ministers had for 

siastical Goiistitiitiou of this country, more a])plicable to 
the present circumstances, more free from obj€>ctloii, and 
more effectual in itself, than any which now exists ; — and 
which wouldj at the same time, admit of extending such 
indulgences, as. must conciliate the higher orders of the 
Catholics, and by furnishing to a large class of your Ma- 
jesty’s Irish subjects a proof of the good will of the United 
Parliament, afford the best chance of giving full effect to the 
great object of the Union — that of tranquillizing Ireland, 
and attaching it to this country. 

It is with inexpressible regret, after all he now knows 
of your Majesty's sentiments, that IMr. Pitt troubles your 
Majesty, thus at large, with the general grounds of his opi- 
nion, and finds himself obliged to add, that this opinion is 
unalterably fixed in his mind. It must, therefore, ulti- 
mately guide his political conduct, if it sliould be your Ma- 
jesty's pleasiu’e, that, after thus presuming to open himself 
fully to your Majesty, he should remain in that responsible 
situation, in whicli your Majesty has so long condescended 
graciously mid favourably to accept his services. It will 
afford him, indeed, a great relief and satisfaction, if he may 
be allowed to hope, that your Majesty will deign maturely 
to weigh what he has now humbly submitted, and to call for 
any explanation, which any parts of it may appear to require. 

In the interval which your Majesty may wish for conside- 
ration, he will not, on his part, importune your Majesty 
with any unnecessary reference to the subject ; and will feel 
it his duty to abstain himself, from all agitation on this sub- 
ject in Parliament, mid to prevent it, as for as depends on 
him, on the part of others. If^ on the result of such consi- 
deration, your Majesty’s objections to the measure proposed 
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some time past thought it expedient that the be- 
nefits of the Union should be rendered as great 


should not be removed, or sufficiently diminished to admit of 
its being brought forward with your Majesty's full concur- 
rence, and with the whole weight of Government, it must be 
personally Mr, Pitt’s first wish to be released from a situa- 
tion, which he is conscious that, under such circumstances, 
he could not continue to fill but with the greatest disad- 
vantage. 

At the same time, after the gracious intimation which has 
been recently conveyed to him, of your Majesty’s sentiments 
on this point, he will be acquitted of presumption in adding, 
that if the chief difficulties of the present crisis should not 
then* be surmounted, or very materially diminished, and if 
your Majesty should continue to think, that liis humble ex- 
ertions could, in any degree, contribute to conducting them 
to a favourable issue, there is no personal difficulty to which 
he will not rather submit, than withdraw himself at such a 
moment from your Majesty's service. He would even, in 
such a case, continue for such a short farther interval as 
might be necessary, to oppose the agitation or discussion of 
the question, as far as he can consistently with the line to 
which he feels bound uniformly to adhere, of reserving to 
himself a full latitude on the principle itself, and objecting 
only to the time, and to the temper and circumstances of the 
moment. But he must entreat that, on this supposition, it 
may be distinctly understood, that he can remain in office 
no longer than till the issue (which he trusts on every ac- 
count will be a speedy one) of the crisis now depending, 
shall admit of your Majesty’s more easily forming a new 
arrangement ; and that he will then receive your Majesty’s 
permission to carry with him into a private situation that 
affectionate and grateful attachment, which your IMajesty’s 
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and as extensive as possible, by the removal of 
certain disabilities, under which a great portion 
of the inhabitants of Ireland laboured. Imagin- 
ing,” he added, “ that this measure could alone 
be effectual, if coining from the Executive Go- 
vernment, we felt it our duty to propose it to 
those who dii*ect his Majesty’s councils. It was 
not deemed eligible, and we were unable to pre- 
vail. Our opinion of its policy remaining unal- 
tered, and still thijiking that, and that alone* 
could establisli the tranquillity and prosperity of 
the empire on a permanent basis, we considered 
ourselves bound to retire. Accordingly, we ten- 
dered to his ]\Iajesty the resignation of our seve- 
ral employments ; and he has been graciously 
pleased to di.spense with our services. Thus, my 
Lords, we only hold our offices till our successors 
are apjiointed.” 

A letter from Mr. Addington to the Clerk of 

gooduess for a loijg course of years has impressed on his mind 
—and that unabated zeal for the ease and honour of your 
Majesty’s Government, and for the public service, which he 
trusts will always govern his conduct. 

“ He has only to entreat your Majesty’s pardon for troub- 
ling you on one otJier point, and taking the liberty of most 
respectfully, but explicitly, submitting to your Majesty the 
indispensable necessity, of effectually discountenancing, in 
the whole of the interval, all attempts to make use of your 
Majesty’s name, or to influence the opinion of any indivi- 
dual, or descriptions of men, on any part of this subject. 
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the House was read in the House of Commons 
the same day, notifying his acceptance of a situa- 
tion under the Crown, which rendered it incom- 
patible with his duty to retain the Speaker’s 
chair; and on the following day, Sir John Mil- 
ford (the present Lord Redcsdale) was, on the 
motion of Lord Hawkesbury^ chosen to succeed 
him. This was on the 10th of February. 

On the l6th, an indisposition of the King was 
announced, which retarded thj; completion of the 
ministerial changes ; and which was not entirely 
removed until the middle of March. Mr. Pitt 
therefore felt it his duty, before retiring from 
otRce, to bring before the House of Commons, the 
budget of expenditure, and ways and means, 
whiclx he had prepared as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The sutn stated as the amount of the 
necessary supplies, was upwards of thirty-five 
millions and a half for Great Britain and Ire- 
land 5 to defray which, besides new taxes, a loan 
of twenty-five and a half millions was proposed. 
The proportion of exjxenses to be paid by the 
two countries, as settled by the Act of Union, 
was two-seventeenths by Ireland, and fifteen- 
seventeenths by Great Britain. 

On the 14th of March the new Ministry was 
announced. It consisted of : — 

Mr. Addington — First liord of the Treasury, and Cliancellor 
of the Exchequer. 
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Duke*of Portland — President of the Council. 

Lord Eldons — ChauceJlor. 

Earl of Westmoreland — Lord Privy Seal. 

Earl St. Vincent — First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Earl of Chatham — Master- General of the Ordnance. 

Lord Pelham — Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. 

Lord Hawkesbury — Secretary for the Foreign Department. 

Lord Hobart — Secretary for the Department of War and the 
Colonies. 

Lord Lewisham (succeeded by Lord Castlereagh) — Presi- 
dent of the Board of Controiil. 

Eight lion. Cdiarles Yorke— r^ecretary at War. 

Earl of Liverpf)ol — Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

Bight lion. Dudley Ryder (now Lord Harrowby) — Trea- 
surer of the Navy. 

Eight Hon. Thomas Steele and Lord Glenbervie — Joint 
Paymasters of the Forces. 

Lord Auckland and Lord Charles Spencer — Joint Postnms- 
ters-Generul. 

John Hiley Addington and Nicludas Vansittart, Esqrs. — 
Secretaries of the Treasury. 

Sir William Grant— Master of the Rolls. 

Sir Edward Law (afterwards Lorfl Ellenborough) — Attorney 
General. 

Honourable Spencer Perceval — Solicitor General. 

Earl of Hardwicke — Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Earl of Clare — Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

Lord Castlereagh (succeeded by Mr. Wickham) — Chief Se- 
cretary. 

The Right Hon. Isaac Corry — Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for Ireland. 

The Administration, it will be seen, comprised 
several members of the former Caliinet ; and the 
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Opposition, of course, being wholly passed -over, 
in the new arrangements, continued to act upon 
their former principles. Mr. Grey, on the 25th 
of March, moved in the House of Commons 
for an inquiry into the state of the nation ; and 
introduced his motion by a review of the whole 
conduct of Mr. Pitt’s ministry. To those who 
comi>osed it he imputed all the misfortunes which 
overwhelmed Euroj)e : all was, on their side, di- 
saster aUd disgrace ; while the mighty genius who 
governed France, trusting to the resources of his 
own mind, restored life and energy to the Govern- 
ment ; led on lus armies to victory, and laid his 
enemies at his mercy. He particularly eulogized 
the confederated powers of the North ; and cen- 
sured the late Ministers for resigning their places ; 
spoke of “ an engagement which they liad con- 
tracted with the Catholics in Ireland and ar- 
raigned them for entering into it without the 
knowledge of the Crown. 

Mr. Dundas, in defence of the measures of Mi- 
nisters during the war, produced a list of con- 
quests, beginning with the capture of Tobago, in 
1793, and ending with the reduction of Malta, in 
1800. — In farther illustration of “ the disastrous 
policy of Ministers,” he exhibited a list of ships 
taken or destroyed since the commencement of 
the contest. Mr. Dundas proved, from a coujpa- 
rison of the coiujuests eflected, and ships taken. 
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in the seven years war, conducted by the late 
Lord Chatham, with the same results in the pre- 
sent war, that the latter had been successful be- 
yond any other. “ With this result before him,” 
he added, “ the Minister, who, for. so many years, 
had guided the councils of this country, and had 
superintended the conduct and operations of the 
war, need not be afraid to transmit his fame to 
posterity, as a companion to that of his illustrious 
father.” 

In rej)ly to Mr. Grey’s observations on the 
change of Ministers, Mr. Dundas denied that 
“ there w as any mystery in the transaction, as had 
been asserted ; and affiriued that those who re- 
signed on account of a serious diflerence of opi- 
nion, must have incurred the most severe and 
mt'iited censure', had they acted otherwise; but 
tlu!y retired in no disgust, noi- in any spirit of 
faction. They perceived, with heartfelt satis- 
faction, tliat the talents, the character, and the 
virtues of theii* successors liad entitled them to 
the confidence of their Sovereign ; and he could 
or|ly prove the sincerity of this feeling, by declar- 
ing his determination to give them his decided 
supjiort in whatevx'r way it could be useful.” 

Mr. Pitt corroborated this statement, and ex- 
pressed the same opinion of his successors. He 
observed, “ that they were not new to the House 
or the jmblic ; or to the love and esteem of both.” 
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In an eulogium on the character of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Lord Hawkesbury in par- 
ticular, he asked the gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House “ if they knew any one among 
them superior to the noble Secretary — saving, 
indeed, one person, unnecessary to name, whose 
tmnscendent talents made him an exception to 
almost any rule?” Respecting the measure 
which had induced him to quit office, he said, 
that “ he believed the imj)ortanceoFit, and the cir- 
cumstances by which it was attended, to be such, 
that while he remained in office he should have 
been unable to bring it forward in the way which 
was likely to be eventually successful ; and, there- 
fore, he judged that he should serve the public 
less beneficially, as well as the parties who weie 
more immediately the objects of it, in making tht' 
attempt, than in desisting from the measure. II is 
idea of the measure itself was, that it was one 
which, upon the whole, had better have been 
adopted than refused, under all the circumstances ; 
such was, also, the idea of those who had acted 
with him, and they had, therefore, thought it 
better that they should quit their offices than con- 
tinue, under such circumstances, in his Majesty’s 
service. In doing this, they had acted purely 
from principle ; they had acted in such a manner 
as to satisfy their own minds, which was to them 
important : and he luqrcd they had acted in such 
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a manner as would, one day <>r other, be perfectly 
satisfactory to the public.” 

Adverting to the measure itself, had he pro- 
posed it, as at one time he wished, “ it was not 
one,” he said, “ which the Opf)osition were likely 
to look on lightly, although he should have had 
the good fortune to have had their support if he had 
brought it forward, that is, in one part of it ; but 
he did not think that they would have approved of 
the whole of it ; nor did he believe that they would 
have favoured the whole of the principle on which 
he should have proposed the measure. He de- 
clared he v/as not anxious to have the question 
agitated at all, at that moment. He did not 
think that that was a j>eriod, in which it coidd 
be agitated beneficially to the public, or to the 
Koman Catholics tliemselvcs; but, whenever it 
should be agitated, he should be ready and willing 
to go fully into it, and to give his opinion at large 
upon it. He would only say at present, that as. 
to any thing which he and his colleagues, had it 
in contemplation to bring forward, he disclaimed 
the very ivords in common use, — ‘ the Emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics,* or ‘ Catholic Emancipation.’ 
He had never understood the situation of the 
Catholics to be such ; he did not then understand 
it to be such, as that any relief from it could be 
correctly so described ; but he thought the few 
remaining benefits of which they had not yet par- 
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ticipated, might have been added safely to the 
many benefits which had been so bounteously 
conferred on them, in the course of the present 
reign. He had been of opinion, and he still was 
of opinion, that those benefits, if they had pre- 
ceded the Union, would have been rash and de- 
structive. lie had been of opinion then, he was 
of opinion now, that the very measure to which 
he alluded, as a claim of right, could not be main- 
tained ; and it was on the ground of liberality 
alone, and political expediency, that he shoidd 
have thought it desirable, advisable, and im- 
portant ; but he would not have had it founded on 
a naked proposition, to repeal any one thing, which 
former policy had deemed expedient for the 
safety of the Church and State. No, it was a 
comprehensive and an extensive system which he 
meant to propose ; to relinquish things certainly 
intended once as a security, which he thought, in 
some respects ineffectual, and which were liable 
to additional objections, from the very circum- 
stance of the object of the Union having been ac- 
complished, and providing other security for the 
same objects ; to have a more consistent and ra- 
tional security, both in Church and State, accord- 
ing to the principle, but varying the mode, which 
the wisdom of our ancestors had adopted, for the 
prevention of danger. The measure he intended 
to propose, he thought, would give more safety to 
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the Church and State, as well as more satisfac- 
tion to all classes, and all descriptions, of the 
King’s subjects, and take away only that which 
no man would wish to remain, provided there 
could be pci fect security without it !” 

It is unfortunate that we find no authentic 
details of the measure Mr. Pitt alluded to, as the 
one he would have proposed : and it is to be ob- 
served, that Lord Liverpool and his colleagues 
have ever resisted general motions on this ques- 
tion, on the ground that none of the securities, 
on which this great man dwells so strongly, have 
accompanied them. But we shall have occasion 
to recur to this subject. 

No imjKjrtant measures of the new Ministry 
could become topics of discussion in this sitting of 
Pai'liament, but important events to the country 
occupied the spring and summei-. 

AVith a fleet of eighteen ships of the line and 
frigates and bomb vessels, amounting in all to 
fifty-two sail, a Minister Plenipotentiary had been 
dispatched into the Baltic in March, with an 
ultimatum for the consideration of the Court of 
Denmark. This was, that Denmark should at 
once recede from the Northern alliance ; that a 
free passage through the Sound should be gi anted 
to the English fleet ; and that the Danish ships 
should no longer sail with convoy. These terms 
being rejected, our fleet forced the passage of the 
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Sound, and Lord Nelson, on the 2d of April, 
made his memorable attack on the Danish' fleet, 
and the city of Coi)enhagcn. The complete suc- 
cess of this attack, succeeded by the accession of 
the late Emperor Alexander to the throne of 
Kiis^a, dissolved the Northern confederacy. 

The new Administration directed its first atten- 
tion to securing the public tranquillity. 

The act for the suppression of rebellion, and 
another for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act in Ireland, were, after considerable debate, 
carried in both Houses ; and a select Committee 
of the House of Commons having brought in a 
report concerning the existence and proceedings 
of societies of disaffected persons in Great Bri- 
tain, a continuation of the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus in this country, and a revival of the 
act for preventing seditious meetings, were mo- 
ved and carried. Bills were likewise passed for 
indemnifying all })ersons concerned in the secur- 
ing, imprisoning, and detaining individuals under 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act in Ire- 
land since March, 1799, and in Great Britain 
since February, 1793. This Session also, a Bill 
was introduced and carried by the new Cfiancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, “ To remove doubts re- 
specting the eligibility of persons in holy orders 
to sit in the House of Commons they were 
Anally declared ineligible. 
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Lord Hawkesbiiry, on the 28th of May, in pur- 
suance of a message from the King, moved that 
“ the sum of 300,000/. should be granted to Por- 
tugal by way of subsidy.” He observed, that 
“ this was not a subsidy intended to encourage 
oironsive, Imt merely to enable an old and laithful 
ally to maintain defensive, operations, till a peace 
could be made on terms consistent with lier ho- 
nour ; his Majesty having thought it right to 
absolve the; Oourt of Lisbon from all engagements 
not to enter into a sejiarate treaty.” 

When this was olijected to on the ground* of 
its being an aid utterly inade(|uate to the occa- 
sion, at a moment when the hostile arnuc.s of 
France and Spain were upon tlie borders of her 
teiTitories ; and that it could be only a sort of 
bribe advanced to Portugal, to induce her, against 
her judgment, to continue her present contest: 
Mr. Pitt made one of those lofty remarks in de- 
fence of the measure which characterize his 
speeches, while he almost identifies himself with 
the new Ministry. We do not,” he said, “ de- 
sire Portugal to brave danger ; but we say, if for 
their own sake they think it more wise, more 
manly, more dignified, and more safe, to meet the 
danger, rather than to agree to unknown conces- 
sion, indignity, and insult, then Great Britain will 
be true to her engagements : and though we ab- 
.solve them from their promise to us, we will not 

1 . 
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tnake this absolution a mask for our avarice oi- 
our pusillanimity,, as long as they have spirit and 
courage enough not to compromise with an op- 
pressive and i)erfidious enemy.” The motion was 
carried without a division. 

■^e afterwards find Lord Hawkesbury replying 
to' the fifth motion of Mr. F. Jones, on the sub- 
ject of the convention of El Arish. The rea- 
soning and anticipations of this gentleman appear- 
ed afterwards in singular contrast with the events 
that were at the moment occurring in Egypt. 
He called upon the House of Commons to en- 
quire “ by whose advice, instructions, dated 15th 
of December, 1799, had been given to the Com- 
mander-in-chief of his Majesty’s fleet in the Me- 
diterranean, enjoining him not to consent, on any 
account, to the returning of the French army 
from Egypt to France, or to their capitulation in 
any other manner, than jointly to allied powers 
employed against them ; or upon aiiy other terms, 
than that of giving up their arms, and surren- 
dering as prisoners of war, to the allied powers so 
employed ; and on no account to consent to the 
return of the French army in Egypt to France, 
oi: to their capitulations insisting that “ by 
such instructions the grand object of peace liad 
been postponed^ and the seat of the present cala- 
mitous, unfortunate, and expensive war had been 
transferred to the very distant coasts of Egypt 
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— when the hostile preparations in the ports of 
France threatened an invasion of these realms ; 
and when our good and old ally Portugal was 
about to sink under the dominion of the French 
Jiepublic, in consequence of that army, which 
might have defended Portugal, being detached to 
Egypt,” &c. 

Liord Hawkesbury said “ the arguments of the 
honourable gentleman had been so often answer- 
ed, that he woidd not now enter into any reason- 
ing on the subject. It would be only to repeat 
for the thousandth time, arguments in defence of 
the general policy of the predecessors of Minis- 
ters, and thereby delay the House from the consi- 
deration of important affairs.” 

The great business of the summer and autumn, 
however, was the adjustment of preliminaries of 
peace with France. This had been attempted 
the previous year through the present channel, 
M. Otto, the French Commissary in this country 
for the exchange of prisoners. Lord Hawkes- 
bury, as Foreign Secretary, was entrusted with 
the interests of Great Britain. 

His Lordship on the 21st of March, addressed 
a letter to M. Otto, stating that he had received 
the commands of the King to communicate to the 
French Government the dispositions of his Ma- 
jesty irnincdiately to enter on negotiation for the 
restoration of peace ; and to declare that his Ma- 

I- 2 
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jesty is ready to send to Paris, or to any other 
suitable place, a Minister fully authorised to give 
necessary explanation, as well as to negotiate and 
conclude, in the name of his Majesty, a treaty 
between this country and France. In reply to 
this frank communication, the French Minister 
was directed to express the satisfaction of the 
French Consul, that Great Britain “ was al last 
disposed to jnit an end to the misery which, for 
eight years, had desolated Europe” — and he ])ro- 
posed that the negotiation should be preceded by 
an immediate suspension of hostilities, by sea and 
land. 

This M^as a measure (especially in the existing 
situation of the Mediterranean and Egy])t) to 
which the British (rovernment could not accede. 
Lord Ilawkesbury represented the difficulties 
connected with it as “ insurmountable ; or at 
all events calculated to occasion considerable de- 
lays but engaged that “ an immediate, full, 
and confidential communication” should be made 
to M. Otto on the general basis of a peace. 

Personal conferences between the Ministers 
now therefore took place. His Majesty offered 
to restore all the conquests made by England, 
excepting Trinidad, Martinico, Malta, Ceylon, 
Tobago, Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, on 
condition that the French shall evacuate Egypt ; 
that the Cape of Good Hope be declared a free 
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port ; and that the House of Orange shall receive 
an entire indemnity for the loss which it has suf- 
fered in its property. But Lord Hawkesbury 
observed that, “ if authentic information should 
1)0 received, previous to the signature of the pre- 
liminaries, of the evacuation of Egypt by the 
French troops, or of a convention concluded to 
that effect, his Majesty would not hold himself 
bound to subscribe to the above conditions in all 
their extent.” 

Tliis was clearly a more dignified position than 
the French (fovernment expected England to 
take: if the war was without any future objects 
of importance to Great Britain, she feared no 
sudden reverses, or she would have agi'ccd to the 
])roposcd armistice; ; she was seriously disposed 
I’or j)eace, but she rather expected to benefit than 
to receive disadvantage, by a protracted discus- 
sion. An answer was forwarded from France, 
stating that she could “ not leave in the hands 
of England countries and establishments of such 
considerable weight:’’ and the negotiations be- 
came suspended. 

May 29th, M. Otto complains to Lord Hawkes- 
burj, “ that two months had passed away without 
being able to fix the basis of a pacification so im- 
portant to the two nations and all Europe.” 

Lord Hawkesbury, in reply, could only refer to 
former proposals, and state, “ that if the French 
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Government has any propositions to make, dif- 
ferent from those that have been mentioned, and 
which in its judgment may conduce to peace, 
his Majesty is ready to give them the fullest con- 
sideration.” 

Buonaparte now, therefore, inquired whether 
if the French Government should accede to the 
arrangements proposed for the East Indies by 
England, and should adopt the status ante helium 
for Portugal, his Britannic Majesty would consent 
that the status ante helium should be re-established 
in the Mediterranean and America ? and urged 
the question in a second note. 

To this the British Minister replied, “ that in 
order to restore the status ante helium in the 
Mediterranean, it would be necessary not only 
that the integrity of the Ottoman Empire shoidd 
be secured, but also that the French Govennnent 
should evacuate the country of Nice and all the 
States of the King of Sardinia, that the Grand- 
duke of Tuscany should be re-established, and 
that the rest of Italy should recover its indepen- 
dence. If that cannot be, and that France? is to 
preserve a part of the influence which she has 
lately acquired in Italy, his Majesty is legitimately 
authorized to keep the Island of Malta to protect 
the commerce of his subjects, and to watch, at 
least, over the interests of Great Britain in that 
part, of the world. 
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“ The proposition,” his Lordship added, “ men- 
tioned in the second note, on the status ante helium 
in America, as a compensation of tlie status ante 
helium as relative to Portugal, appears to be un- 
just. The undersigned, in his note of the 14th 
of April, has already regulated the concessions 
that his Majesty intended to make to France and 
her allies, with a view to assure the status ante 
helium to Portugal and the Ottoman Porte on the 
re-establishment of peace ; but although his Ma- 
jesty is disposed to make every reasonable con- 
cession for the advantage of the allies, it cannot 
be expectcid that he will consent for their sake, 
to make sacrifices which will be incompatible 
with the security of his kingdoms. Independent 
of all considerations of this nature, the proposition 
is in itself liable to objections, since the status 
ante bellunt for Portugal cannot in any way be 
equivalent to the status ante helium for America. 
His Majesty has made very important conquests 
in that part of the world, not only from France, 
but Spain and Holland. It cannot, however, be 
expected that his Majesty will restore all the 
conquests that his arms have made from several 
powers in America, as a compensation for the 
status ante helium in Portugal alone. Besides, it 
must be observed, that the status ante helium in 
America could not be produced by the restitution 
of the conquests which his Majesty has made 
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there, without calling for a compensation to Great 
Britain for the acquisition that France has made 
of the Spanish part of St. Domingo.” He stated 
in’ conclusion, that “ he nevertheless had been di- 
rected by his Majesty to give an additional proof 
of the care he takes of the interests of his allies, 
and of his desire to bring the negotiation to a 
happy conclusion. For this purpose, the under- 
signed is authorized to promise that when the 
French Government shall have acceded to the 
propositions already made by his Majesty, re- 
specting the East Indies and the Mediterranean, 
and if it consent also that his Majesty shall keep 
in America, Martinico, Tobago, Demerara, Esse- 
quibo, and Berbice, his Majesty will grant the 
status ante helium, for Spain, in consideration of 
the status ante helium for Poj*tugal, and conclude 
peace on those conditions.” 

This note again threw considerable coldness 
and delay into the proceedings : however, at last, 
the French ncgotiatoi- projwsed explicitly, that 
“ Great Britain should keep Ceylon ; that Egypt 
shoiild be restored to the Porte ; that Minorca 
should be given back to Spain ; that Malta should 
be restored to the Order of St. John ; and that 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the other conquests 
of England, should be restored to the allies but 
stating that in Martinico, France could not re- 
nounce her own rights. Trinidad was afterwards 
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conceded to the British Ministers in exchange for 
Martinico. 

The two Ministers Plenipotentiary finally met 
on the 7th of September, and arranged the sub- 
stance of the preliminaiy articles, which were 
signed at the office of Lord Ilawkesbury on the 
evening of the 1st of October.* 

It is necessary to notice, that during these dis- 
cussions, France prevailed on the (.’ourt of Ma- 
drid to direct a Spanish army to march into Por- 
tugal; and shortly after, entered that country 
herself with a powerful force : that the British 
navy sustained its jirowcss on the ocean in two 
actions, fought between Sir James Saurnarez and 
a s(]iuidion of Frcncli and Sjianish ships-of-war 
off the coast of Spain, as well as in the attacks of 


Some of tlie ])olitical writers of the clay censured Lord 
ilawkesbury for a departure from the established rules of 
dijilomatic etiquette, in haviui^ eondeseended to reduce him- 
self to a hwel, on this occasion^ with ‘ a citizen of France/ 
But the objection was very frivolous: France at this time 
possessing /to titled citizens. There seems to have been 
some tenacious feeling of this kind in the preceding Admi- 
nistration, which Mr. Sheridan stigmatized as stiff- 
necked policy/’ showing “insincerity,” “I see,” said he, 
“Mr. Nepean and Mr. Hammond appointed to confer %vitli 
M. Otto, because they are of the same rank. Is not this as 
absurd as if Lord Whitworth were to be sent to Petersburg 
and told that he was not to treat but with some gentlemen of 
six feet high, and as handsome as himself!” 
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Lord Nelson on the Boulogne flotilla ; and that 
the French Goverament received dispatches from 
General Menou, announcing his treaty with Ge- 
neral Hutchinson for the evacuation of Egypt. 
The last important circumstance was not known 
to our own Government until the 3d of October. 

As the preliminaries were afterwards the basis 
of the definitive Treaty of Amiens, and were fully 
debated, as wc shall notice, in Parliament, we 
need only add, in addition to what has been sta- 
ted, that as well as restoring Egypt to the Porte, 
they stipulated for the territories and possessions 
of that power to be preserved entire, such as they 
existed previously to the war ; and that the ter- 
ritories and possessions of our ally, the Queen of 
Portugal, were also to be preserved entire ; as 
also those of the King of Naples. The ratifica- 
tion of the preliminaries was exchanged in Lon- 
don between Lord Hawkesbury and M. Otto on 
the afternoon of the 12th of October. 

Parliament met on the 29th of October. The 
speech from the Throne announced the Conven- 
tion, whereby the dispute with the Northern Pow- 
ers had been adjusted, and the signature of the 
preliminary treaty with France. It expressed also 
his Majesty’s satisfaction at the naval and mili- 
tary successes of the year, and particularly with 
the result of the expedition to Egypt. The ad- 
dresses passed without a division. But in the 
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House of Commons both treaties were ably de- 
bated. 

Lord Leveson Gower having observed that in 
the prqjet olfered at Lisle, we had made no such 
concessions to France as on the present occa- 
sion : — 

Lord Hawkesbury, in defence of the prelimina-. 
ries, said, that “ he thought it was unfair to dwell 
upon any comparison between them ; the prqjet 
at Lisle was but a prqjet, and no person could 
venture to deny that Lord Grenville would have 
been glad to have taken less from the Govern- 
ment of France tllan he then demanded. After 
nine years effusion of blood ; after an increase of 
debt to the amount of nearly two hundred mil- 
lions ; after the uninterrupted exertions of the 
country, and, at the same time, the most splen- 
did and signal successes, there was no man who 
could deny but that peace was a most desirable 
olyect. Notwithstanding the zeal, however, with 
which he had laboured for the public tranquil- 
lity, he solemnly disclaimed the plea of overruling 
necessity, which some persons had set up. Al- 
though he felt the present peace to be eligible 
and adequate to the relative situation of the two 
countries, yet he would not pretend to say that 
it was free from all objections, and secure from 
all risk and danger. He would not attempt to 
pledge himself for the stability of the present 
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peace ; he should confine himself to that question 
which was peculiarly before the House, whether 
his Maiesty’s Ministers in signing this peace have 
been to blame or not ? In considering this ques- 
tion, it would be necessary to observe the different 
grounds upon which the peace has been objected 
to. Some persons object, because they say the 
object of the war had not been obtained : they 
state that the object of the war was to destroy re- 
publicanism, and by an interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of France, to stop the progress of its 
Revolution. This was an opinion which ho must 
utterly deny to have been well founded ; and on 
the contrary, he must declare that this country 
had been forced into the war liy France. It was 
France who had interfered in the internal affairs 
of other countries ; who both openly and by hei- 
agents propagated disaffection, sedition, anareljy, 
and revolt in this country. The Revolution was 
a torrent so dreadful, that no man or set of men 
could hope to check its rage and impi^tuosity : 
but if this country had opposed its fury with some 
success; if it had changed its direction into a 
channel less dangerous to the general welfaie, 
some acknowledgment was due to the wisdom 
and zeal of Government, as well as to the spirit 
and exertions of the country. It was impossible 
to look at the present state of France, without 
being convinced that we had effeeted that most 
important change : a change which is manifest to 
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tlie most superficial observer in the manners, ha- 
bits, and opinions of the people of France. After 
considering well tlie effects of this change, and 
the existing cii'cumstances, he contended that 
there had not been a time, when fewer evils 
could he expected from peace tlian at j)resent. 
With regard to a continuance of hostilities, there 
were two questions to be considered: — first, whe- 
ther we possessed the power of forming another 
coalition against France ? secondly, what injury 
could England and France do to each other ? As 
to the first question, it must he recollected that 
the first coalition had failed, and that the second 
had also faiU.*d. Was it then very desirous to 
hazard the experiment of a third? But if we 
should have desired it ever so strongly, the ele- 
ments of a new coalition were rmt to be found. 
We shoukl look for them in vain in Germany, 
Prussia, or ilussia. A coalition being therefore 
iiiq)ossihle, it only remained to consider what 
hann could England or France do to each otlier 
by continuing the war ? The fact was, that 
with our immense naval superiority, we could 
not strike any effectual blow against France, 
and neither power could materially affect the 
other. That was the time, then, which was chosen 
by both for signing a treaty of peace, in the con- 
sideration of which it would be necessary to ob- 
serve upon the time, the tone, and the terms of it. 
The time was in the hour of victory to this 
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country, when its triumphs by land and sea were 
recent, and the voice of peace could be listened 
to with honour, both by the Government and the 
people. The tone was that of dignity and inde- 
pendence, far removed from any humiliating idea, 
either with respect to ourselves or our allies ; and 
in speaking of the terms, he must disclaim the 
support, and condemn the opinions of those who 
were fond of underrating the resources of this 
country, and extolling the power of the enemy. 
The situation of the two countries was materially 
different ; but that difference was one of the 
strongest reasons for the peace. The first feature 
of this peace, was a strict good faith and magna- 
nimity towards those powers who had been our 
allies. We had stipulated that the Ottoman 
Porte should be restored to all the possessions 
which it held before the war. To Portugal we 
had given every protection suitable to our strength 
and her interests ; and as for Naples we had be- 
haved with uncommon magnanimity. Naples had 
been called upon by France to exclude our shipping 
from her ports ; she went farther, and joined in an 
alliance which would have warranted on our part 
a declaration of war : yet what was our conduct 
on the occasion ? We interfered in her favour, 
and obtained for her the restoration of her territo- 
ries, and the establishment of her independence. 
For the Ottoman Porte we had not only recovered 
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all her tcnitories, but even procured a cession on 
the ])art of France of the sovereignty of the ex- 
Venetian islands, which in the hands of France 
might be extremely dangerous to the Turkish 
empire. For the Stadtholdcr and the King of 
Sardinia, although not bound to them by any 
obligation of strict faith, yet we had done as 
much as was possible. We had interfered as far 
as oui- interference could have weight. 

“ Having said so much with respect to the good 
faith of this country, he should next examine the 
fpiestion of the acquisitions made by the two 
countries. On this subject he should first observe, 
that it was the opinion of many men of the 
soundest judgment, that ah increase of power is 
by no means a nccessaiy consequence of increased 
.acquisitions. This principle applied equally strong 
to the continental acquisitions of France and 
our colonial acquisitions. In the West Indies he 
could not i)erceivc any cession could be the sub- 
ject of regret, nor any possession given up to the 
East Indies which could be the subject of jealousy. ‘ 
The 2)ossessions there ceded were not calculated 
for aggression ; if they were strong enough to 
attack us in the East, the Island of Mauritius 
would be the most formidable point to commence 
the attack from. As for Minorca, the experience 
of all former wars shows, that we can make our- 
selves masters of it when we please, but that we 
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havt? always thought proper to lostore it at the 
peace, aud save ourselves the expense of garrison- 
ing it. Malta is, certainly, from its situation and 
impregnable state, of considerable political im- 
portance and value ; but it neither is itself a 
source t)f trade, nor can its value l»e at all ascer- 
tained from any security it may be supposed to 
give to our Levant trade. Our Levant trade is 
in fact next to nothing. The amount of llritish 
exports to the Levant do not cxeetd 1 Li. 000/. 
per annum, which is a mere nothing to th(‘ ge- 
neral commerce of Great Ihitain. Thai trade lias 
long been, and is likely to continue, prim ipally 
in the hands of the Southern nations of Kurope, 
whose commodities are more suitable to that 
market. The Dutch, however, had., hy the eireel 
of very wise regulations, cujoyi'd a very extei;si\f 
trade on the Levant, without havii'g any settle- 
ment in the Mediterranean, and it w as the in- 
tention of the Government of this country to adopt 
similar regulations. As to the acipusitions we 
have made, he thought he might, without over- 
rating, state, that Ceylon and 'I’rinidad were the 
two great naval stations of those jiarts of the 
world to which they belong. Ceylon is peculiaily 
important : its ports arc so capacious and secure, 
that the whole commerce and navy of Great Bri- 
tain could lie there in safety ; its native produc- 
tions are of great value, and its situation would 
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afford (if necessary) a retreat from our Indian 
army, which the united force of the world would 
not be able to drive them from. Trinidad is also 
of great importance as a naval station, and one of 
the most productive and healthy islands in the 
West Indies. 

“ Such having been the results of the war, and 
such acquisitions being secured to us by this 
treaty, he thought that the peace must be allowed 
to be honourable, although it might not be what 
some people would call glorious. It certainly 
was as favourable for this country as any of the 
five last treaties of peace, namely, the treaties of 
Ryswick, of Utrecht, Aix-la-Chapellc, Paris, and 
Versailles. Of those five treaties, it was only by 
that of Utrecht and the peace of 1763 that we 
acfjuired any thing. By the peace of 1783 we 
lost considerably ; not only our American colonies, 
but other valuable possessions ; and as to the 
only two treaties by which we had 'before gained 
any thing, it must be recollected, that in the wars 
which preceded them, France had been unsuc- 
cessful on the Continent. He could not conceive 
the consistency of these persons who could sign 
the prqjet at Lisle, and not sign the present 
treaty. The question was not now about a peace, 
in which the Continental Powers were to take a 
leading part, but a separate peace between Great 
Britain and France. In the projet at Lisle, all 

M 
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that was asked in the first instance was Ceylon, 
Trinidad and the Cape ; and although we had 
since made other conquests, yet we had lost 
some, particularly the important possession of St. 
Domingo. In appreciating the real strength of 
Fran'ce, we must balance against her territorial 
acquisitions, the diminution of her commerce, the 
ruin of her manufactures, and her loss of wealth ; 
and in appreciating our situation, we should find, 
by the great increase of British exports, that our 
substantial power has increased in a proportion 
equal to the territorial increase of France. The 
navy of Great Britain had, during this Avai-, ob- 
tained as decided a superiority as her commerce. 
In the beginning of the war we had one hundred 
and thirty-five ships of the line, and one hundred 
and thirty-three frigates ; on the 1st of October, 
1801, we had two hundred and two sail of the 

line, and two hundred and seventy-seven frigates ; 

___ 

while the French, who at the commencement of 
the war had eighty sail of the line, and sixty-six 
frigates, had, at the conclusion, but thirty-nine 
sail and thirty-five frigates. It would not be in 
the power of France, with every exertion she 
could make, in a ten years’ peace, to build a navy 
equal to that of Great Britan, and ho felt con- 
vinced, that if even the war were renewed in seven, 
eight, or ten years, this country would begin it 
to much greater advantage than she had com- 
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raenced the last. This country had been engaged 
in a long and dreadful contest, but she had come 
out of it with honour and advantage ; and al- 
though her situation, as well as that of Europe, 
might appear critical, yet he hoped, in a sound 
system of policy, combining firmness with mo- 
deration, there would be found a counterpoise 
to every danger, and a remedy to every evil.” 

Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, though they hs^ so 
long differed, as Mr. Windham observed, on the 
subject of the war, agi’eed in approving the peace. 

Mr. Pitt confessed that “ he gave up his hopes 
of restoring the ancient Monarchy of France, 
witli the greatest reluctance ; and he should to 
his dying day lament that there were not, on the 
part of the other powers of Europe, efforts cor- 
responding to our own, for the accomplishment 
of that great work : there were periods, during 
the continuance . of the war, in which he had 
hopes of our being able to put together the scat- 
tered fragments of that great and venerable edi- 
fice ; to restore the exiled nobility of France ; to 
re-establish a government, certainly not free fi’om 
defects, but built upon sober and regular founda- 
tions, in the stead of that mad system of innova- 
tion which threatened, and had nearly accom- 
plished, the desti'uction of Europe. 

“ This, it was true, had been found unattaina- 
ble ; but we had the satisfaction of knowing, that 

M 2 
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we had survived the violence of the revolutionary 
fever, and we had seen the extent of its principles 
abated, — ^we had seen Jacobinism deprived of all 
its fascination ; we had seen it stripped of the 
name and pretext of liberty ; it had shown itst'lf 
to lie capable only of destroying, not of building, 
and that it must necessarily end in a military 
despot^ip. Mr. Pitt trusted, that this important 
lesson w'buld not be thrown away upon the world. 
Disappointed in our hopes of being able to drive 
Prance within her ancient limits, and even to 
raise barriers against her farther incursions, it 
became necessary, with the change of circum- 
stances, to change our objects; for he did not 
know a more fatal error, than to look only at one 
object, and obstinately to pursue it, when the 
hope of accomplishing it no longer lemained. 11' 
it became impossible for us to obtain the full 
object of our wishes, wisdom anid policy both re- 
quired that we should endeavour to obtain that 
which was next best. In saying this, he was not 
sensible of inconsistency, in his former language 
or conduct, in refusing to treat with the person 
who now held the destinies of France ; because 
when he formerly declined treating with him, he 
expressly said, that, if events should take the 
turn, which they had since taken, he should have 
no objection to treat with him.” 

Mr. Fox, and his party, approved the peace on 
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different grounds. It could not be said to be 
glorious to this country, for it had not, he con- 
tended, followed a war to which that term could 
be at all applied. He agreed with Lord Hawkes- 
buiy in considering Trinidad and Ceylon import- 
ant acquisitions ; and approved generally of the 
terms and tone of the treaty ; but as to the time 
of it, he insisted that both before the war began, 
and at almost any period since, bf;tter terms than 
the present were in our power. “ Some re- 
gretted,” he said, “that the peace was glorious 
to France ; for his part, if the peace could be 
glorious to France, without being dishonoural)le 
to this country, he should not feel concern at it. 
As far as the oljject of the war was a restoration 
of the House of Bourbon, it was to him a recora- 
niendation of the peace that that object should 
have failed.” 

Mr. Windham, however, strongly condemned 
IhtJ peace, and represented it as an armed truce, 
entered upon without necessity, negotiated with- 
out wisdom, and concluded without hopour. He 
considered it as productive of no one advantage 
to the country, but as pregnant with ruin. He 
drew a striking picture of the actual state of 
France, and ridiculed the idea, that Buonaparte, 
having established an absolute monarchy in his 
own person, would become the most determined 
enemy of that Jacobinism, to which he was in- 
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debted for the dignity which he enjoyed. This 
able statesman admitted, that Buonaparte, like 
other demagogues, and friends of the people, 
having deluded and gulled them sufficiently to 
make them answer his purpose, would be ready 
enough to teach them a different lesson, and to 
forbid the use of that language towards himself, 
which he had before taught them as perfectly 
proper towards others. Never was there any 
one, to be sure, who used less management in 
that respect, or who left all the admirers of the 
French Revolution, within and without, all who 
admired it as a system of liberty, in a more 
whimsical and laughable situation. Every opi- 
nion for which they had been contending was 
now completely trodden down, and trampled 
upon, or held out in France to the greatest pos- 
sible contempt and derision. “ The Members of 
Opposition,” Mr. Windham remarked, “ had really 
great reason to complain of having been so com- 
pletely left in the lurch. There was not even a 
decent re|ireat provided for them. But though 
such was the treatment which the principles of 
* The Rights of Man,’ and of the * Holy Duty 
of Insurrection,’ met with, in France, and on the 
part of him who should have been their natural 
protector, it was by no means the same with 
respect to the encouragement which he might 
choose to afford them in other countries. Though 
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they used none of these goods in France for home 
consumption, they had always a large assortment 
liy them ready for foreign markets. Their Jaco- 
bin orators were not to be looked for in the clubs 
at Paris, but in the clubs of London. There 
they might talk of cashiering Kings, and use 
other language of similar import ; but should any 
orator, more flippant than the rest, choose to hold 
forth in that strain, in the city where the Great 
Consul resided, in the metropolis of liberty, he 
would soon put him to silence in the way adopted 
in the reign of the Good Woman. Buonaparte 
being invested, in virtue of the ‘ Rights of Man,’ 
with despotic power, could afford to sanction the 
promulgation of those doctrines in other countries, 
of which he would not suffer the least whisper in 
his own. While he was at the head of an abso- 
lute monarchy in France, he might be the pro- 
moter and champion of Jacobin insurrection any 
where else. The object, as well as wicked na- 
ture, of Jacobinism in England, which, while it 
would rebel against the lawfid authority of its 
own government, was willing to enslave itself to 
France, found no difficulty in allowing to him 
these two opposite characters; and Mr. Wind- 
ham knew no reason why the House should sup- 
pose him disinclined to accept them.” 

Lord Grenville and his friends united on this oc- 
casion with M r. Windham in condemning the peace. 
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On the 13th of November, Lord Hawkesbury 
moved the order of the day for taking into consi- 
deration the Convention signed at St. Petersburgh 
with Russia on the 17th of June. 

Mr. Grey objected tiiat the address upon the 
treaty was premature, as the accession of Den- 
mark and Sweden to it had not been received. 

Lord Temple disapproved of the treaty alto- 
gether, and considered that all the grounds on 
which the House had idedged itself to his Ma- 
jesty in the last Session,- had been wholly or pj^- 
tially given up. 

Lord Hawkesbury in defence of the treaty sta- 
ted, that “ he should not trouble the House at 
much length, but he found it necessary to men- 
tion the grounds upon which he differed from the 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Grey), and the nobk? 
Lord (Lord Temple). The honourable gentle- 
man had conceived it irregular to move for such 
an address, until the oflicial accession of Swedc*n 
and Denmark had been received; but although 
the House had been assured by his Majesty of the 
acquiescence of those powers, yet it must be recol- 
lected they were only now considering the Con- 
vention with Russia as a separate treaty. He 
could not allow that this Convention w as a com- 
promise, as the honourable member had called it, 
nor that we had given up all the objects for which 
we contended, as the noble Lord suf>i>osed. We 
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had maintained, in full force, all our maritime 
lights, as far as it ought to have been our de- 
sire. Some asked, ‘ What did the treaty give 
us which we had not before ?’ He answered. 
That it was not to obtain any new advantages, 
but to support and preserve our incontestable and 
ancient rights • that the dispute arose. The real 
state of the question he conceived to be this : the 
Powt'rs of the North had confederated to dictate a 
new code of maritime law to Europe. We wxnt 
to war to dissolve this confederacy, and to def<;at 
its purposes. Were not those olyects obtained ? 
Had not the coalition been dissolved, and had not 
we maintained our ancient rights ? Those were 
the only (jiiestions which he thought the attention 
of the House should be then directed to. In as- 
certaining jiroperly the value of these rights, it 
might be necessary to recollect that it was to her 
maritime greatness this country was indebted for 
the successful issue of the last war, and it w as to 
the same cause that Europe was indebted for 
whatever it still retained of independence. This 
maritime greatness was itself in a great measure 
the efl'ect of that wise policy which dictated our 
navigation laws, and which alw'ays protected our 
maritime rights. 

The principle upon which Great Britain had 
always gone, was to extend her navigation as 
much as possible, and confine her commerce to 
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her own shipping. In France the system was 
different ; their navigation being far inferior to 
their commerce, they were content to allow their 
commerce to be transacted by neutrals, that in 
time of war all their sailors might be employed in 
their navy. The principle therefoi'e for which 
we had contended, was of the utmost importance 
to us, for our individual interests. At the same 
time it must be allowed, that we should make 
the exercise of our rights as. little vexatious as 
possible. This was the object of the parties to 
the treaty which had been signed. He denied 
that this treaty was at all to be considered as a 
new code of maritime law. It was merely a 
settlement of disputes between this country and 
three of the Northern Powers. He divided into 
the following heads the points in dispute : 1st, the 
right of seizing enemy’s property in neutral ships ; 
2nd, the affair of contraband ; 3rd, the right of 
searching vessels under convoy ; 4th, the right 
of blockade ; 5th, the colonial and coasting trade. 
Of these he considered, that we had gained all 
that was essential. As to the first point, the 
Northern Powers expressly abandoned the prin- 
ciple that ‘ free bottoms make free goods.’ As 
to the 2nd, no new general regulation was made 
on the subject, and the concession to Russia alone 
to be allowed to carry naval stores, was an ob- 
ject of trifling importance indeed. The right of 
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search, without which the other rights were nu- 
gatory, was also maintained, though under some 
restrictions ; and he would freely confess that 
this concession had been voluntarily offered by 
the British Government, on condition that the 
Northern Powers would recede from other claims 
which were altogether inadmissible. In the ex- 
ercise of this light of search, neither the law of 
nations, nor our most ancient treaties with Swer 
den and IDcnraark, ever warranted it, except 
under strong grounds of suspicion, and the cap- 
tain always exercised it at his own risk. As to 
the point respecting blockade, he maintained that 
the present definition of it went as far as any 
approved writer on the Law of Nations had ever 
extended it. The opinions whicii had been op- 
posed to each other on this point, were both in 
the extreme : this treaty, he conceived, held a due 
medium between them. As to the last head, that 
of the colonial and coasting trade ; this subject 
he conceived had always been regulated by par- 
ticular treaties, and not by the law of nations. 
Although he trusted that the House would ge- 
nerally give credit to his Majesty’s Ministers for 
doing all in their power to promote the interests 
of the country ; yet in the present case, he would 
say, if more was not gained, it was because more 
was not asked or wished for. When the -Northern 
Powers threatened to support their claims by 
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force, this country, with proper magnanimity, re- 
sisted them ; but as soon as there api)eared on 
their side a wish for settling the dispute amicably, 
the Government of this country had displayed 
equal moderation in requiring nothing but what 
was reasonable and necessary for the essential 
interests of the country. As to the wording of 
this treaty, there might, as in every other, be 
some little ambiguity ; but what treaty was ever 
made which could not be found fault with by the 
discontented and the querulous?” His Lordship 
concluded by a panegyric on the conduct of this 
country, in the dispute and its termination. 

Administration though not sanguine as to tlic 
I’esult of their efforts, acted with sincerity and 
earnestness in pressing forward the work ol‘ peace. 
Early in November, the Marquis Cornwallis i>ro- 
ceeded to France for the purpose of negotiating 
the definitive treaty. He was received wdth th^^ 
utmost respect, and after a short stay at Paris, 
repaired to Amiens, the place appointed for hold- 
ing the conference. During the protracted nego- 
tiations, the bad faith of the PVench Government 
decidedly appeared : it was assiduously pursuing 
projects of aggrandizement. 

The least objectionable of these, })erhaps, was 
the attempt at recovering the colonies of St. 
Domingo and Guadaloupe, from the armed black 
population. For this purpose a ])owerful anna- 
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inent, of twenty-three ships of the line, and twen- 
ty-five tliousand land forces, sailed from Brest on 
the 14th of December, the English Government 
having been first assured that it had no other 
object than that just stated. This subject was 
mentioned in Parliament, on the 19th of January, 
1802, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Lord Hawkesbury stated the communication they 
had received : and that Ministers had not neglect- 
ed to take every precautionary measure to guard 
against any prejudicial effects that might be ap- 
prehended. For the fact of both these assertions, 
they claimed the confidence of the House, as at 
present it was too delicate a matter upon which to 
enter into a full explanation. 

When in the beginning of Marcli, Mr. Wind- 
ham pressed on the House, “ the fraud and per- 
fidy of France in every ti'ansaction of that power 
since the signing the preliminary articles,” the 
language of the Ministers confirms the opinion we 
have expressed of their faint hopes of a permanent 
peace, l^hey asserted that no blame belonged to 
the Administration on the subject of procrastina- 
tion ; that other treaties had been longer under 
consideration ; that rational hopes might be en- 
tertained of the amicable termination of the 
negotiation at Amiens ; but that should it be 
otherwise, the disappointment should be met with 
manliness and firmness: Lord Hawkesbury in 
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particular observed, that “ whatever the result of 
the 'preliminaries might be, he should never regret 
the share he had in that transaction ; for that the 
experiment of peace was at least as wise as the 
experiment of war.” 

A good understanding with America was esta- 
blished in the interim. Anticipating in part the 
recent alterations in our commercial code, u treaty 
was at this time entered into for taking off certain 
duties on goods imported from that country, which 
it was thought would facilitate the exportation 
thither of our manufactures. On this ground, Mr. 
Vansittart advocated the treaty, in the House of 
Commons, March 5, 1802, when Lord Hawkes- 
bury observed, that “ the measure would also 
render our commercial communication with that 
country more simple ; and had this additional ad- 
vantage, that it would enable us to re-export what 
we had imported from America on better terms.” 

At length, on the 28th: of March, the definitive 
treaty of peace between the French Republic, the 
King of Spain, and the Batavian Republic, on 
the one part, and the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland on the other, was signed at Amiens. Its 
principal stipulations were, that England should 
restore to the three powers all its conquests dur- 
ing the wai’, with the exception of the islands of 
Trinidad a.nd Ceylon, which were respectively 
ceded to it by Spain and Holland. All the terri- 
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tories of the Queen of Portugal were secured 
to her as before the war, except that a new li- 
mit was drawn between French and Portuguese 
Guiana. The territories of the Sublime Porte 
were maintained in their integrity. The Republic 
of the Seven Islands was recognized. Malta and 
the islands dependant on it were restored to the 
Knights of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
under the following conditions : — The Knights to 
be invited to return to Malta and there elect a 
Grand-master ; no individual belonging either to 
England or France to be admitted into the Order ; 
a Maltese langue to be establi^ied, for admission 
into which proofs of nobility were not be Requi- 
site ; half of the civil and judicial employments 
depending on the Government, to be fiUed by in- 
habitants of the islands ; the British troops to 
evacuate Malta within three months, or sooner, 
from the exchange of the ratifications, when it 
was to be given up to the order, provided the two 
thousand Sicilian troops had arrived to garrison it 
which the King of Naples was invited to send, and 
which troops were to continue for a year or longer, 
if the Maltese were not competent at that period 
to garrison it themselves : the independence and 
neutrality of Malta to be proclaimed, and the 
former to be guaranteed by Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Spain, Russia, and Prussia, the four last 
powers being invited to accede to the stipulations ; 
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the ports to lie open to the ships of all nations, 
excepting those of the Barbary powers. The 
French agreed to evacuate Naples and the Roman 
States ; and the British, Porto Ferrajo, and all 
the ports and islands possessed by them in the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas. The fisheries 
of Newfoundland were placed on the same footing 
as previous to the war. The House of Nassau to 
be indemnified for the loss of its property in the 
United Provinces, by an equivalent. Such were 
the leading features of the treaty of Amiens. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Claim made on behalf of the Prince of Wales for arrears of 
the Duchy of Cornwall. — Debate on the Treaty of Amiens* 

— Dissolution of Parliament* — Aggrandizing measures of 
Prance. — Buonaparte complains of the British press. — 
Lord Ilawkesbury’s reply to this and other complaints of 
the French Government. — Prosecution of M. Peltier. — 
French attack on Switzerland. — Buonaparte's attempt to 
establish Agents in the British Ports, and to procure 
plans of them. — iVIalta not surrendered by Great Britain. 

— Meeting of Parliament. — Debate on the Address. — 
On the increase of the Army and Navy. — Gloomy open- 
ing of 1803. — Evident approach of a rupture with France. 

— Buonaparte's conduct to our Ambassador, who returns to 
London. — British declaration. — Colonel Patten's motion 
against Ministers, — Lord Hawkesbury called up to the 
House of Peers. — Mr. Pitt moves the previous question. 

— Mr. Pitt j\nd Mr. Fox both in opposition to Ministers. 

— Mr. Addington resigns. 

Before we enter upon the debate that ensued 
in both Houses, on the subject of the Treaty of 
Amiens, we may notice a singular claim that was 
made at this time on behalf of the Prince of 
Wales, for arrears due from the revenues of the 
"Duchy of Cornwall. It was moved by Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton, and contended for in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Fox, Mr. Erskine, and Mr. 

N 
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Sheridan, that the Prince had a just title to all 
the revenues of the Duchy, from the period of 
his birth ; and that the Crown having received 
them until he came of age, and expended them 
in the public service, his Royal Highness bad been 
in fact the creditor of the public in their entire 
amount during that period. On the one hand 
there appeared a plausibility in the statement of 
his Royal Highness’s rights ; for if these entitled 
him* to receive the revenues on coming of age, 
they would seem to have been inherent in him 
before ; and Mr. Fox went so far as to contend, 
that independently of the Duchy of Cornwall, the 
Prince of Wales had a right to be maintained and 
educated by his father as heir apparent to the 
Crown : on the other hand, it is singular, that 
in all the previous important, applications to 
Parliament in the Prince’s favour, this claim was 
never exhibited by his friends. Though evi- 
dently inclined, therefore, to listen to it, the claim 
was regarded by the public as a species of disco- 
very in such an affair, upon which, under all the 
circumstances, his Majesty’s Government could 
not properly be called to act. 

The Attorney-General and Lord Hawkesbury 
contended, that in point of fact, the question was 
merely between the Prince and his Majesty. It 
was his Majesty who had received the revenues 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, and had disposed of 
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them as he had judged proper ; if, then, there re- 
mained a question at all, it was a question for 
judicial decision, and not for legislative inter- 
ference. “ There was no doubt,” it was added by 
Lord Uawkesbury, but that when the revenues 
of the Duchy were first granted by Edward III. 
to his son the Black Prince, they were granted 
for his maintenance and support, and not for the 
purpose of being accumulated till he should come 
of age.” Sir Edward Law insisted, after the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the sums ad- 
vanced by the public to the Prince, during his 
minority, had far exceeded the entire revenues of 
the Duchy. 

In the memorable debate on the peace, 13th of 
May, Ministers had mainly to answer an eloquent 
and able attack of Mr. Windham’s in the House 
of Commons. In a speech which occupied up- 
wards of two hours and a-half in the delivery, he 
entered very fully into the terms of the treaty, 
and brought forward numerous objections to it. 
He said, that “ among the many parts of this 
treaty to which he must object, it was indifferent 
with which he began ; he, therefore, should first 
consider Malta. He thought it was beyond all 
question that this arrangement did, in fact, siu*- 
render Malta to France. We had concurred in 
destroying the independence of it, and degraded 
the Order itself, by the introduction of a Maltese 

N 2 
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langue, with whom the German 'knights refiised 
to serve. It was a mere farce to talk of. a Neapo- 
litan garrison, and the protection of Naples, when 
the kingdom of Naples itself was under the con- 
trol of France. For his part he should much 
rather that it was ceded to France directly, and 
that wc had demanded some other place as an 
equivalent for it. The Cape of Good Hope too, 
being ceded in absolute sovereignty to the Dutch, 
they may give it up to France as soon as ever they 
please. He considered this place as of the utmost 
consequence, not only to our Indian commerce, 
but to the security of our Indian empire, in af- 
fording the facilities of conveying troojis for its 
protection, if in our hands, or for its annoyance, 
if in the~ hands of the enemy. He must also in- 
sist, that by the cession of Portuguese Guiana, 
the French would command the navigation of the 
river of Amazons. Louisiana was also to France 
an acquisition of incalculable value. France will 
for the future command the navigation of the two 
greatest rivers in the world, the Mississippi and 
the Amazons. Great rivers are the vital parts 
of countries ; we might, therefore, without hyper- 
bole, be said to liave ceded to France a brace of 
continents. Never was there such a lavish, pro- 
digal, thoughtless spirit of cession ! 

“ In addition to those foreign objects, the whole 
continent of Europe is left at the mercy of France.” 
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Mr. Windham then expatiated at great length on 
the claims which would probably be set up by 
France in consequence of the non-renewal of 
former treaties ; he particularly thought that this 
omission in the treaty would very much endanger 
our Indian empire. “ We might pretty well learn 
to appreciate the fraudulent views of France by 
her recent conduct with respect to the Island of 
Elba, which she first stipulated should be surren- 
dered to the King of Etruria, and immediately 
after took possession of herself. French power 
pursued us in Asia, in America, and in every 
part of the world. He considered that the esta- 
blishment of French power in St. Domingo was 
more formidable to our West India settlements 
than even the independence of the blacks in that 
island, who would have no means of extending 
their empire farther. Mr. Windham then took a 
general review of the war. He thought the 
country was never sufficiently apprised of its 
danger. In his opinion, the real principle of war 
had been mistaken in pursuing colonial acquisi- 
tions. He then proceeded to s|)eak of the expe- 
ditions of Toulon and Quiberon, of which he 
highly approved, and of which a right honourable 
friend of his (Mr. Pitt) had the manliness to 
claim his share of the responsibility. 

Mr. Pitt rose to order. “ He thought his Right 
Honourable Friend out of order in mentioning 
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the vai iety of opinions which prevailed on differ- 
ent points in the conduct of the war. He also 
submitted to his judgment, whether he was en- 
tirely free from those obligations which were in 
force when they were together the confidential 
servants of his Majesty.” 

On Mr. Windham proceeding to take upon 
himself the whole responsibility of the Quiberon 
business, Mr. Pitt again objected, and considered 
that he had not a right thus to speak of official 
opinions. 

Mr. Windham then recapitulated the opinions 
he had so often delivered on the principles of the 
war and its proper object. He lamented the 
triumph of Jacobinism, and feared every thing 
from the restless ambition and perfidy of France, 
armed as she now was with immense power. He 
concluded with moving an address similar to one 
moved in the House of Lords, by Lord Gren- 
ville, acknowledging that the national faith was 
pledged to the observance of the treaty, but re- 
gretting the sacrifices that it made to France 
without any compensation. 

Lord Folkstone on seconding the motion, said, 
that “ the British flag was degraded, and dis- 
graced by this treaty as far as any treaty could do 
it. It was a treaty built on Jacobin principles, 
and confirming Jacobin power. We had aban- 
doned- Portugal to spoliation, and in our treat- 
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inent of the Prince of Orange we had added insult 
to injury. He saw nothing to be derived from it 
to the country but dishonour, degradation, and 
ruin.” 

Lord HaAvbesbury then rose. “ He expressed 
his satisfaction that the whole subject now came 
before the House at once,* and he trusted that 
he should be able to prove this treaty to be not 
only exj)cdient, but both advantiigeous and ho- 
nourable to the country. The circumstances 
which immediately preceded the negotiation, were 
as follows : Almost as soon as his Majesty’s jiresent 
Ministers had accepted their situations, arrived the 
news of our allies, the Austrians, being defeated in 
a great battle, which was very soon followed by 
the treaty of Luneville. The situation of Europe 
was now materially changed with l espect to Great 
Britain. Instead of being at the head of a great 
confederacy, a powerful confederacy was formed 
against her, under the direction of France. Un- 
der these circumstances, after sending a fleet to 
the Baltic, we opened a negotiation with France. 
We certainly could not tlien pretend to unsettle 

• * There had been two or three incidental discussions upon 
particular parts of it, as on the 3d of May, on Mr. Wind- 
ham's motion for fixing a day to take into consideration the 
definitive treaty concluded at Amiens: on Dr. Laurence's mo- 
tion on the 12th, for papers relative to the East India Com- 
pany’s affairs, &c. 
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that which liad been settled at the treaty of 
Lun^ville, and assented to by the whole Germanic 
empire. The treaty which had been made, se- 
cured the integrity of the British empire, obtained 
better conditions for our allies than could have 
been expected when the negotiation began, and 
confirmed the acquisition of two of the most im- 
portant possessions in the East and West Indies. 
Such a treaty he could not conceive any thing less 
than honourable. 

“ The first.class of objections which he should 
consider, were those that went against llRc con- 
clusion of a definitive treaty, on account of the 
events which took place on the Continent after 
the signing of the preliminaries. He must con- 
fess, he regretted much a great many of those 
events, not entirely on account of their intrinsic 
importance, but much more so, by reason of the 
dispositions they indicated in the French Govern- 
ment ; but he could not at the same time think 
that they would justify our breaking off the ne- 
gotiation altogether. He could by no means 
agree with the opinion of some gentlemen, .that 
whenever any Continental power became involved 
with France, it was our business, without con- 
sidering how the question affected our external or 
internal interests, immediately to embark in a war 
about it. If it was not expedient for us to con- 
tinue the war for Holland and the Netherlands, 
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much less^so was it to continue it for Italy. Be- 
sides, the first intimation which liis Majesty re- 
ceived of the new constitution of Italy, was fol- 
lowed by accounts of the congratulations of the 
Court of Berlin, and the acquiescence of Austi’ia 
and Russia. As to the cession of Louisiana by Spain 
to France, this was certainly an event of impoi’t- 
ance ; but that very colony had been before ceded 
by France to Spain in a private convention, which 
took place between the signing of the preliminaries 
and definitive treaty of 1763. With respect to the 
value of Louisiana, it must also be recollected, that 
formerly, when it was in the possession of France, 
she made nothing of it; although, at* the same 
time, she made the West India islands highly va- 
luable. As to the American States being brought 
into danger by this event, he thought much too 
highly of their power and resources, and that if 
they were jealous of the neighbourhood of the 
French, they would be the more inclined to the 
cause of this country. 

“ With regard to the faults of omission which 
were alleged against the present treaty, the prin- 
cipal stress appeared to be laid on the non-re- 
newal of treaties ; and yet it appeared that the 
events of the war had so completely unhinged the 
foundations of all former treaties, that it would 
be almost impossible, if they were renewed, to 
bring them at all to bear on the present political 
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situation of Europe. Had we sanctioned the 
treaty of Luneville, for example, we should then 
have made ourselves parties to the dismember- 
ment of the Germanic empire. At present, we 
have, at least, the satisfaction of saying, that if 
we have not been able to recover for Europe her 
rights,“at least wfe have been no parties to her 
wrongs. As to commercial treaties, they involve 
so many subjects, so many points of discussion, 
that they necessarily take a great deal of time to 
settle. The prohibition of our manufactures 
could not be carried on to the same extent in 
peace as in war ; and if it came only to a war of 
duties between Great Britain and France, the ex- 
clusion of French wines and brandy would be a 
heavier loss to them than the exclusion of our ma- 
nufactures would be to us. He did not con(*eive 
that our rights in India or in Honduras, were in 
the least affected by the non-renewal of certain 
articles in former treaties. But there was no 
point which appeared more completely to be mis- 
taken, than that which respected our flag. The 
fact was, that this country had for centuries 
claimed a sovereignty of the seas, and from this 
sovereignty, that other nations shoiild lower the 
flag to us. No express stipulation had ever been 
introduced in our treaties with France and Spain 
to this purpose, and yet the right had been al- 
ways acknowledged. The reason tliat the cx- 
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press stipulation was only with Holland, was, be- 
cause there had been once a war between this 
country and Holland upon that very point ; and 
therefore the right had been at the peace, and by 
subsequent treaties, expressly recognized with re- 
s})ect to Holland, and if this had not now been 
again mentioned, it was because, with Holland, 
as well as other countries, we chose to stand 
uj)on our ancient and long exercised right. We 
had ceded nothing in this respect. 

“ The next general head of objections was the 
variations between this definitive treaty and the 
j)reliminaries. As to the allowances made to 
France on account of Russian prisoners, it was 
by no means unreasonable : it was in fact a new 
princi})lo introduced by ns at the treaty of 1763, 
that each state should maintain its subjects when 
l)risoners in the enemy’s country. France had 
never acted on this piincijdc with Austria, or any 
power, when it would have evidently been her 
interest to have done so ; and therefore, when she 
consented to adopt this principle with respect to 
us, (although the balance of prisoners was much 
against her,) it wasfby no means unreasonable for 
us to expect to be allowed to set off against our 
demand the expenses of the Russian prisoners, 
who were taken by them when in our pay. The 
balance still remained considerable in oUr favour. 

I’he next point was the situation of Portugal. 
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On this subject he must state, that this Govern- 
ment had done every thing in its power respect- 
ing Portugal. If it had divided its army between 
Portugal f«Bnd Egypt, they would probably have 
failed in both places. They had been, however, 
extremely anxious for the security of Portugal, 
and had recommended in the most pressing man- 
ner to the Portuguese Government, to change 
their General-in-Chief, who was an old man, in- 
capable from years of the active exertions that a 
campaign would require. Had this been done, 
we should have given Portugal every assistance 
in our power. The Government of Portugal, 
however, refused ; and after that country was 
invaded and conquered, we paid a subsidy of 
300,000/. to enable them to make better terms 
for themselves, and now at the definitive treaty, 
we had got better terms for Portugal than she 
was able to procure for herself ; and some of her 
foreign possessions, which she had ceded, were still 
to remain in her possession. 

“ As to the question of Malta, it would be recol- 
lected that it was our original intention, in ta- 
king possession of Malta, to%’estore it to the Or- 
der. Afterwards we had thought of placing it 
under the protection of Russia ,; but the strange 
and ill-judged politics of that Court prevented 
this. Afterwards the politics of Russia changed, 
and the present Emperor refused Malta. He 
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could have wished that the King of Naples had 
been something of a more powerful protector, but 
he saw no reason to doubt his fidelity. 

“ When gentlemen expatiated on the great ac- 
quisitions which France had made this war, they 
never spoke of her losses, nor of what we had 
acquired. They dwelt on Louisiana, but did not 
mention Mysore or India. They did not, either, 
compare the relative situation of the West India 
colonies of the two countries. The English co- 
lonies, flourishing, improved, and increased by 
the addition of Trinidad, while. St. Domingo, the 
principal French colony, was in a most precai'ious 
state. They did not compare the navy and com- 
merce of the two countries ; the French navy 
had in the war been reduced more than a half, 
and tlieir commerce absolutely destroyed. He 
could not pretend to say this^ peace, or any other 
which could be made in the present times, was 
secure ; but he could not see that any additional 
security would be gained by a continuance of 
war. France, besides, now apj)eared to be re- 
turning to her old maxims of religion and poli- 
tics. A renewal of the war appeared only likely 
to plunge her back into the revolutionary system, 
which would afford less security. The resources 
and the sjurit of the country should be spared as 
much as possible : they had in some sort been 
worn out by the long duration of the war, and 
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Required to be cherished by jieace.” After having 
endeavoured to prove the interests and honour of 
the British empire had been preserved in the 
treaty, his Lordship concluded by moving an ad- 
dress congratulating his Majesty on the terms of it. 

This speech was considered at the time by 
much the ablest defence of the treaty delivered in 
either House of Parliament. * 

The finance measures of the year were of 
course under the direction and committed to the 
advocacy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
we can here only observe that so early as the 
29th of March — at the moment when the signa- 
ture of the definitive treaty became first known 
in England — Mr. Addington, to the great satis- 
faction of the country, gave notice of his intention 
to propose the repeal of the Income Tax, and it 
was accordingly omitted in his plan of finance for 
the year commencing the 5th of April. 

On the 29th of June, 1802, Parliament was 
dissolved : and Ministers are admitted by writers 
opposed to their measures, to have avoided “ with 
laudable impartiality,” any undue inteiference in 
the choice of the nation. They certainly pos- 
sessed at this time their greatest popularity. 

While France was every month adding to her 
influence or actual domination over the States of 
the Continent, the First Consul endeavoured to 
divert the attention of the British Ministers from 
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his plans, by complaints of the British press. He 
sent instructions to M. Otto, and afterivards to 
the French Ambassador, General Andreossi, to 
remonstrate with the Government upon the re- 
marks of the public writers on his cliaracter and 
conduct ; affecting to be totally ignorant of the 
little redress any Ministers of this country could 
obtain for him in such a case. 

Lord Hawkesbury is admitted by all parties 
to have ably vindicated the public character and 
liberties of his country, in the correspondence 
that ensued. This correspondence became vo- 
luminous : but an extract from his Lordship’s 
reply, through Mr. Merry, to an official note of 
M. Otto’s, dated August 28th, 1802, will show 
the chief tojiics in discussion, and Lord Hawkel- 
bury’s able manner of treating them. 

FROM l.ORD HAWKESBURY TO MR. MJHIRY. 

Dated August 28, 1802. 

The propositions in M. Otto’s official note, 
are six in number ; but may, in fact, l>e divided 
under two heads : the first, that which relates to 
the libels of all descriptions which are alleged to 
Ije published against the French Government ; 
the last, comprehending the five complaints which 
relate to the emigrants resident in this country. 
On the first, I am sure you must be aware that 
his Majesty cannot, and never will, in consequence 
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of any representation or any menace from a fo- 
reign power, make any concession which can be 
in the smallest degree dangerous to the liberty of 
the press, as secured by the constitution of this 

country. This liberty is justly dear to every 

« 

British subject. The constitution admits of no 
previous restraints upon publications of any de- 
scription ; but tlierc exist judicatures, wholly 
independent of the Executive Government, ca- 
pable of taking cognizance of such publications 
as the law deems to be criminal, and which are 
bound to inflict the punishment the delinquents 
may deserve ; these judicatures may take cog- 
nizance^ not only of libels against the Government 
and the magistracy of this kingdom, hut, as has 
b€en repeatedly experienced, of publications de- 
famatory of those in whose hands the adminis- 
tration of foreign Governments is placed. Our 
Government neither has, nor wants any other 
protection than what the laws of the country afford; 
and though they are willing and ready to give 
to every foreign Government all the jnotection 
against offences of this nature, which the prin- 
ciple of the laws and constitution will admit, 
they never can consent to new -model laws, or to 
change the constitution, to gratify the wishes of 
any foreign power. If the present French Go- 
vernment are dissatisfied with <}ur laws on the 
subject of libels, or entertain the opinion that the 
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administration of justice in our courts is too 
tardy and lenient, they have it in their power to 
redress themselves by punishing the venders and 
distributors of such publications within their own 
territories, in any manner that they may think 
proper, and thereby preventing the circulation of 
them. If they think tjieir present laws are not 
sufficient for this purpose, they may enact new 
ones ; or, if they think it expedient, they may 
exercise the right which they have of prohibiting 
the importation of any foreign newspapers, or 
j)eriodical publications, into the territories of the 
French Rej)ublic. His Majesty will not complain 
of such a measure, as it is not his intention to 
intei'ferc in tlie manner in which the people or 
territories of France sliould be governed ; but he 
expects, on the other hand, that the French 
(Government will not interfere in the manner in 
which the Government of his dominions is con- 
ducted, or call for a change in those laws with 
which his peoph^ are perfectly satisfied.” 

With respect to the distinction which M. Otto 
had drawn between the publications of British 
subjects and those of foreigners, and the power 
which his Majesty was supposed to have, by vir- 
tue of the alien act, of sending the latter out of 
'1^ 

his dominions, it was remarked, that this act was 
intended for the preservation of the internal peace 
and security of the kingdom ; and that its applica- 

o 
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tion to the case of those iiiilii^iduals of whom the 
French Government complained was unnecessary, 
as they #ere> equally with British subjects in 
similar cases, amenable to the law - of the land, 
at the instance and on the complaint of foreign 
Governments. 

His Lordship afterwards treats in detail the 
topics of complaint. The first, second, and third, 
relate to the residence of certain persons obnox- 
ious to the French Government in Jersey, &c. 
and their removal is announced or promised. 

On the fourth complaint, he says — “Respect- 
ing the Princes of the House of Bourbon, I can 
only refer you to my former answer. His Ma- 
jesty has no desire that they should continue to 
reside in this country, if they are disposed, or 
can be induced to quit it ; but he feds it to be 
inconsistent with his honour, and his sense of 
justice, to withdraw from theih the rights of 
hospitality, as long as they conduct themselves 
peaceably and (piietly ; and unless some charge 
can be substantiated of their atteihpting to dis- 
turb the peace which subsists between the two 
Governments. 

“With regard to the fifth complaint, which 
relates to the French emigrants, in this country, 
wearing the orders of their ‘ ancient Govern- 
ment, there are few, if any, persons of that de- 
scription in this country who wear such orders. 
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It might be more proper if they all abstained 
from it ; but the French Government could not 
persist in expec^ng that, even it were consist- 
ent with law, his Majesty could itiduced to com- 
mit so harsh an act of authority as to send them 
out of the country on such an account. 1 have 
thus stated to you his M^esty’s sentiments on 
the several points contained in ; M. Otto’s note. 
You will take an early Opportunity of communi- 
cating these sentiments to the French Govern- 
ment, and of accompanying them with the argu- 
ments and explanations above stated,” &c. 

It n^d only be added, that the Attorney-ge- 
neral was afterwards instructed by the British 
Ministers to file a criminal information against 
M. Peltier, for his virulent declamations against 
the First Consul, in the Ambigu, a periodical 
paper published in London; and that the cause 
was tried before Lord Ellenborough, on the 21st 
of February, of the ensuing year. The defendant 
was convicted ; but the renewal of hostilities soon 
after, seems to have prevented him from being 
brought up for sentence, which he never was. 

In October, Lord Hawkeshury became the 
equally able advocate of the liberties of Swit- 
zerland. Against every plea of moderation and 
justice, Buonaparte had ordered the French army, 
under General Ney, to march into the unresist- 
ing Cantons, to enforce the reception of a new 

o 2 
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constitution for that country, prepared in his 
own Cabinet. His Lordship was in consequence 
directed to addins a note to M. Otto, still in 
London, whereiti his Lordship expresses the sen- 
timents of deep- regret excited in his Majesty’s 
breast, by the prodamation of the First (^nsul 
to the Helvetic people; and declares, thit his 
Majesty ‘*sees the late exertions of the Swiss 
Cantons in no other light than as the lawful 
efforts of a brave and’ generous jieople to recover 
their ancient laws and government, and to pro- 
cure the re-estahlishment of a system, which ex- 
perience has demonstrated not only to be favour- 
able to the maintenance of their domestic hap- 
piness, but to be perfectly consistent with the 
tranquillity and security of other powers.” Soon 
after, Mr. Moore was sent on a confidential mis- 
sion into Switzerland, in order to ascertain the 
state of affairs, and the dispositions of the in- 
habitants toward the new order of things ; being 
authorised to promise them pecuniary succours, 
in case he should find them determined to resist 
the French attack. 

The mercantile portion of the community look- 
ed in vain during this fitful and feverish peace 
for any stable commercial relations with France. 
Buonaparte, on the other hand, under the pretext 
of establishing commercial agents in the different 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland, endeavoured 
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to obtain such information respecting the sound- 
ing of the harbov^;, the defences, &c. of the chief 
ports, as would eventually be of use iii ease of a 
rupture. 

An intercepted letter, dated November 17th, 
1802, and addressed by M, Talleyrand to Citizen 
FauVelet, commercial agent at Dublin, contained 
the two following instructions : — “ You are re- 
quired to furnish a plan of the ports of your 
district, with a specification of the soundings for 
Kiporing vessels. If no plan of the ports can be 
procured, you are to point out with what wind 
vessels can come in and go out, and what is the 
greatest draught of water with which vessels can 
enter there deeply laden.” 

There was also just ground for suspicion that 
the French Government had not laid aside its de- 
signs in regard to Egypt. The accidental delay 
of the British in evacuating Alexandria, gave 
umbrage to the French Consul, and the mission 
of General Sebastiani to that country, though 
ostensibly of a commercial, was soon seen to be, 
in reality, of a political and military nature. 

Meanwhile all the British conquests had been 
restored, as stipulated by the treaty of Amiens, 
with the exception of Malta ; for during the in- 
terval of peace already elapsed, circumstances had 
arisen which had not only retarded the resigna- 
tion of that island to the Order of St. John, but 
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had, in fact, totally precluded the restoration of it 
in the spirit of the treaty. 

The EJ&peror of Russia declined his guarantee, 
except on the ebhdition that the Maltese langue, 
should be abolished ; the Court of Berlin appear- 
ed quite indifferent about the matter ; but above 
all, the Spanish priories were abolished through 
French influence ; and the Portuguese Govern- 
ment had issued a declaration of its intention to 
sequestrate the property of the Portuguese priory, 
unless that of the Spanish priories should be restor- 
ed. Over these circumstances Great Britain had 
no control. Again, the greater part of the funds 
assigned for the support of the Order, and indis- 
pensably necessary for its independence, had been 
sequestered since the conclusion of the treaty. 
Such was the existing state of things with regard 
to this island when Buonaparte first became cla- 
morous for its evacuation. 

The second Inq)erial Parliament was opened 
on the 13th of November, 1802, by a speech in 
which his Majesty declared his “ sincere desire 
for the maintenance ‘of peace. It is nevertheless 
impossible for me,” he added,^ “ to lose sight of 
that established and wise system of policy, by 
which the interests of other States are connected 
with our own ; and I cannot, therefore, be indif- 
ferent to any material change in their relative 
conditioh and strength. My conduct will be in- 
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variably regulated by a due consideration of the 
actual state of Europe, and by a watchful solid* 
tude for the perUidTient welfare of my people.” 

The debates on the address contain no remark- 
able speeches. Lord Hawkesbury on this occa- 
sion animadverted pretty freely on what he called 
a misconception of Mr. Canning, on the grounds 
of the peace. “ The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man, who was not present at the discussion of 
the preUminary and definitive treaties,” he said, 
** had certainly misconceived the grounds on which 
they had been defended by Ministers. His sup- 
position that they had relinquished the system, 
upon which they conclude that treaty, was en- 
tirely founded upon a misconception. The prin- 
ciple that was avowed and acted upon at the late 
treaty, was what would govern his Majesty’s 
Ministers now and for the future. It was this, 
that, as far as respected merely the interests of 
this country, the peace was made upon honour- 
able terms; inasmuch as the integrity of the 
British dominions was observed ; but as to the 
Continent, it was allowed to be unsatisfactory, 
which was regretted in terras still stronger than 
had been used to-night. The principle of con- 
cluding this peace then was this, that it was better 
to take the chance of ■ ^ace than the chance of 
•war Jhr objects merely tontinental, unless j4re had 
the support of the Continental powers. 'Ims was 
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the principle upon which his Majesty’s Ministers 
had acted, on which they now ; on which they 
woulji'iUways be ready to act in future, and to 
justify themselves. The Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman had misunderstood him, when he supposed 
that he had ever wished this country to abstract 
itself from the politics of the rest of Europe. It 
was impossible that a country connected as this 
was by commerce, with the interests of all other 
nations, should ever feel ihdifferent to what befel 
other nations ; we could not separate the po- 
litics of this country from the politics of Europe. 
Among nations as well as individuals, those who 
are great and powerful, have duties and interests 
to attend to beyond the mere preservation ol' 
their existence. The protection of those who arc 
weaker, is not only a duty, but it is among the 
most important of their interests. The extent, 
however, to which this principle is to be carried, 
depends on the existing circumstances, and must 
be regulated in a great measure by ex[)edioncy. 
This had been always attend(.'d to in the conside- 
ration of the line of conduct, which this country 
should pursue. When Poland was blotted out of 
the map of the world as an independent nation, 
it was expediency alone which prevented our in- 
terference. There was no British sovereign who 
ever felli a stronger desire to limit the power of 
France upon the Continent, than William th(‘ 
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Third, and yet he did not think it advisable for 
this country to engage in a war singly against 
France, merely for Continental objects. Although 
we should be always prepared to act according to 
circumstances, yet we could not pretend to con- 
trol existing circumstances. He must declare it 
to be his most decided opinion, that if (under the 
present circumstances of the country and of Eu- 
rope) peace could be maintained with honour to 
oursclvos, it would he better than a renewal of the 
contest.” 

He afterwards added : — “ Some honourable gen- 
tlemen, in their compliments to Mr. Pitt, seem- 
ed to consider that the present Administration 
wanted the firmness necessary to their situation. 
No man was more disposed to bestow praise on 
the conduct of that gentleman than himself ; but 
events had happened in the latter part of his Ad- 
ministration which showed that it was not in the 
power of the gi’eatest talents to command success, 
'Jlie right honourable gentleman had described 
tlie state of the country as iriost jjrosperous when 
he retired from ofiace. He seemed to have for- 
gotten that there was at that tinie a combination 
of ahnost the whole of Europe against us. He 
had forgotten the dismay and anxiety which per- 
vaded the public mind before the battle of Copen- 
hagen, and the success of the Egy{)tian expedi- 
tion. Some gentlemen seemed to think our navy 
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had been dismantled, and our military force 
imprudently disbanded ; but, in truth, there 
never was before a peace in which our naval es- 
tablishment had' been so strong, and that of 
France so weak. , The right honourable gentle- 
man had said that he did not so much regard 
the conditions of the peace as the animus in 
which they were made. As to the animus of 
France, if we were to wait till it was completely 
friendly to this country, we must be at ^var for 
ever. The policy of Ministers was to resist any 
unjust demands from any foreign power ; and if 
a stand must be made, to m^e it in the first 
instance. It was their wish to i)reservc peace as 
long as they could consistently with the policy 
and the general circumstances of Europe. The 
altered situation of Europe must certainly be a 
subject of regret to every lover of this country ; 
but it must be acknowledged, that we had it not 
always in our power to redress whatever we 
might feel to be our grievance.” He concluded, 

“ by trusting that the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Ministers would always be fou]^ consistent with 
the principles they professed, and would give 
general satisfaction to the country.” 

The next important debate in the House of 
Commons took place on the 2d of December, 
when a resolution for fifty thousand seamen and 
twelve thousand marines was proposed in a com- 
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luittee of supply. On the resolution being put» 
Mr. Grenville strongly protested against voting 
such a large number of seamen without . explana> 
tion. “ Last year the Minister considered thirty 
thousand seamen sufficient for our peace establish- 
ment ; now he had demanded nearly double that 
number. If we were likely to go to war, these 
were much too little ; if we were to remain at 
peace, they were as evidently too many.” 

Sir Sidney Smith advocated our being always 
in a situation to call speedily together a strong 
naval Ibrce. 

Lord Hawkesbury rcmaiked, “ it was not usual 
for Ministers to preface resolutions of this nature 
with many observations. They had distinctly 
avowed their intention to propose such an in- 
crease as that now moved for. It was uncom- 
mon for Ministers to give such an explanation ; 
it was very uncommon to demand it from them. 
As to a permanent establishment, it was certain^ 
a fit subject for parliamentary discussion; but the 
establishment which Ministers might think neces- 
sary for the year, depended upon their opinion of 
the situation of affairs ; and this they were not 
at liberty to disclose. It was therefore absolutely 
necessary to place such confidence in whoever 
were the Ministers, as to give them credit when 
they declared their ojnnions generally that such a 
force is immediately necessary for the defence of 
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the state. He believed that, without speaking 
from any exclusive information, his Majesty’s 
Ministers might say there were sufficient circum- 
stances known by every man in the House and 
in the country, to induce a very general opinion 
that our military establishments ought to be in- 
creased. He wished, however, that the country 
would endeavour to continue the peace in the 
true spirit of peace ; a spirit which was perfectly 
consistent with the national honour, but free 
from that degree of irritation, which, if pursued, 
could answer no one good end* but must inevit- 
ably lead to hostilities. It had been usual for 
that House, without much 61)servation, to vote 
such peace establishment for the year as Minis- 
ters should declare to be necessary. It was not, 
hewever, merely on this ground of confidence, 
that Ministers relied for the support of the House; 
there were abundant circumstances known to the 
^hole world, to make an increased establishment 
a tiling of evident and absolute necessity.” Lord 
Hawkesbury, in an animated debate on the 8th, 
on the military peace establishment repeated these 
sentiments. 

Mr. Canning, and some other of Mr. Pitt’s 
friends, expressed themselves satisfied with the 
explanation of Ministers. 

On the subject of our memoir devolved, at tliis 
period, much of'what has bc*en technically called 
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the management of the House of Commons. He 
spoke on every topic involving the character of 
Administration : but, in a volume like the present, 
we can only advert to principal subjects. 

The year 1 8(18 opened jgloomily : the country 
universally was in that state of suspense, as to 
the issue of the great question of war or peace 
with France, which was more uncongenial to 
Englishmen than any direct attack upon them. 
The stocks fell considerably ; Ireland was in a 
state of discontent and disaffection ; and a message 
from the King was every day expected announc- 
ing a rupture with our ancient enciny. 

On the 3d of February, Parliament met after 
the usual recess. On the 7th, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for the renewal of the Bank Restriction Act. 
“ The solvency of that establishment,” he said, 
“ was undoubted ; but after no less than twenty 
millions of specie had been lately sent out of the 
country for grain, it would be hazardous to take 
off the restriction suddenly.” 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Tierney warned the House, 
that however ncc^sary it might seem, the con- 
tinuation of this system was a great evil ; and 
the former observed, that the restriction should 
be continued only for such a time as would ren- 
der inquiry into the state of exchange, the affairs 
of the Bank, &c. possible. 
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Lord Hawkesbury did not think an inquiry 
into the state and administration of the Bank of 
England at that time necessary, although, at a 
future time, perhaps, he should not oppose a rigid 
investigation of the stRte of banking in general 
throughout Great Britain. 

On the 8th of March a message was brought 
down from his Majesty, acquainting the House of 
Commons, that as very considerable military pre- 
parations are carrying on in the ports of France 
and Holland, he had judged it expedient to adopt 
additional measures of precaution for the security 
of his dominions. 

Mr. Addington moved the Address, promising, 
to support his Majesty, which Mr. Pox would not 
oppose : “ Only,” he said, “ his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would do well to consider their present awful 
responsibility to the country and the world. If, 
through their negligence, rashness, or ill-concerted 
plans, they involved the countiy in war at this 
important period, he should pronounce the pre- 
sent Administration to be the most fatal and de- 
structive which ever directed our affairs.” 

Lord Hawkesbury concurred with Mr. Fox, 
that “ the present Addri^ did not pledge the 
House to any thing specific, but at the same time 
if the pending discussions should unfortunately 
terminate in war, the House would certainly have 
a right to the fullest information on the subject ; 
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and he himself felt perfectly prepared to defend 
the conduct of Ministers, either on every separate 
part of those discussions, or upon the whole plan 
of their national administration.” 

His Lordship again answered Mr. Fox, on the 
motion of Mr. Garthshore, for ten thousand addi- 
tional seamen, on the 11th of March. That dis- 
tinguished statesman complained of want of in- 
fon^tion on the state of the question now at 
issue between this country and France. Lord 
Hawkesbury said, “ when a negotiation is termi- 
nated, he thought it light to give ample informa- 
tion, but while it was pending it was better to 
keep silence than state matters which might pro- 
duce irritating discussions, that must impede the 
negotiation itself. On the commencement of a 
war it was right to state the causes of it ; but, 
perhaps, when things were settled amicably it was 
better not to stir up again those passions which 
had hardly subsided. Ministers considered sixty 
thousand seamen a force adequate to the circum- 
stances of the times, and at the same time neces- 
sary, considering the armaments of France.” 

The great events now transpiring in London 
and Paris, must have indicated to an attentive 
observer, in either capital, the decided approach 
of war. On the 17th of February, Buonaparte 
had a conversation with Lord Whitworth, in 
which he expatiated for two hours on the alleged 
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grievances of France ; threatened this country 
with invasion, although he acknowledged that the 
chances in the attempt would be a hundred to 
one against him ; and ^aid, “ while he did not 
think Egypt worth the risk of a war, France 
Would sooner or later obtaip^it,” &c. 

When the King’s messi^c to parliament was 
known in Paris, the French Government assured 
our Ambassador, that the views of the 
Consul wore still pacific ; hut that he should 
always consider the refusal to evacuate Malta as 
tbp comraencemeiriit^f hostilffil!s ; and two da^s 
after occurred the oiltrageous insult on our Am- 
bassador, at the Court of the Tuilleries, which 
will be familiar to our readers. We have heard, 
from sources which we deem authentic, that the 
First Consul so far demeaned lumself on that oc- 
casion, as to lift his cane in a kind of menacing 
attitude over Lord Whitworth. His Lordship, 
on this, laid his hand on his sword, and has ex- 
pressed the fixed determination he had formed, 
if touched with the Consul’s cane, to draw upon 
him and abide the consequences. 

As an ultimatum. Ministers stipulated for th6 
occupation of Malta dui^g a term of ten years, 
provided that his Sicilian Majesty could be in- 
duced to cede the Islaud of Lampedosa for a 
vultiable consideration : but Lord Whitworth' 
could obtain no satisfactory reply to this pro- 
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po.sal. He, in consequence, demanded his pass- 
l)orts, and arrived in London on the 19th of May, 
Malta, therefore, was the ostensible ground of 
the new war. In the Declaration justifying the 
grounds qf it, which was published in London the 
day before Lord Whitworth’s arrival. Ministers 
said — “ The; Order of St. John cannot now be 
considered as that body, to which, according to 
the stipulation ‘ of the treaty, the island was to be 
restored ; and the funds indispensably necessary 
for its support, and for the maintenance of the in- 
dependence of the inland, have been nearly, if not 
wholly, sequestered. Even if this had arisen from 
circumstances which it was not in the power of 
any of the contracting parties to the treaty to con- 
trol, his Majesty wei^j^ nevertheless have had a 
right to defer the evacuation of the island by his 
Jbrees, until such time as an equivalent arrange- 
ment had been concluded for the preservation of 
the independence of the Order and of the island. 
But if these changes have taken place in conse- 
quence of any acts of the other parties to the 
treaty ; if the French government shall appear 
*to have proceeded upon a system of rendering 
the Order, whose indep^^ence they had stipu- 
lated, incapable of maintaining that independence, 
his Majesty’s right to continue in the occupa- 
tion of the island, under such circumstances, will 
hardly be contested. It is indisputable, that the 

1 * 
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revenues of the two Spanish langues have been 
withdrawn from the order by his Catholic Ma- 
jesty ; a part of the Italian langue has, in fact, 
been abolished by France, through the unjust an- 
nexation of Piedmont and Parma, and Placentia, 
to the French territory. The Elector of Bavaria 
has been instigated, by the French Government, 
to sequestrate the property of the Order within 
his territories ; and it is certain they have not 
only sanctioned, but encouraged the idea of the 
propriety of separating the Russian langues from 
the remainder of the Order. As the conduct of 
the Governments of Prance and Spain has, there- 
fore, in some instances directly, and in others in- 
directly, contributed to the changes which have 
taken place in the Order, and thus destroyed its 
means of supporting its independence ; it is to 
those Governments, and not to his Majesty, that 
the non-execution of the tenth article of the 
Treaty of Amiens must be ascribed.” 

At the close of April and in the beginning of 
May, great anxiety was expressed in Parliament 
and by the public, as to the state of the negotia- 
tions. Ministers generally, and for obvious rea- 
sons, declined the discussion of particular ques- 
tions in either House : while they expressed their 
hopes and their willingness to give the fullest 
information on every point, at an early period. 

On the 23d of May, the entire aspect of our 
affairs with regard to Prance, and the conduct of 
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Ministers during the negotiations, came under dis- 
cussion in both Houses : the debate in the Com- 
mons is chiefly remarkable for the speeches of Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox. Mr. Pitt justified Ministers in 
retaining Malta; particularly knowing the designs!, 
of Buonaparte in ' Egypt ; and exhorted them in 
the most solemn manner to prepare vigorously 
for resistance to the aggrandizing measures of the 
French government. Mr. Fox, in a long and elo- 
quent speech, condemned the conduct of Ministers 
throughout the late negotiations ; insisted that our 
retaining Malta was a violation of good faith ; 
and while he reprobated the insulting tone of 
certain expressions used on both sides, contended 
that there was no sufficient reason assigned for 
war. Mr. Fox concluded by giving notice, that 
he should, at no distant period, move an Address 
to the King, advising the acceptance of the me- 
diation of Russia. His strong sense of duty, and 
deep anxiety of mind, had impelled him to deliver 
his sentiments so much at length. He exhorted 
the House to pause, and to satisfy themselves, as 
well as their constituents, and all Europe, that 
this tremendous conflict could not be avoided. 

The Grenvilles, in both Houses, supported the 
Addresses, on this occasion. 

On the 27th of May,- Mr. Fox made his pro- 
mised motion respecting the mediation of Russia, 
which Mr. Pitt supported. 

p 2 
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Lord Hawkesbury contended, that “ no lair 
Parliamentary grounds had been laid for the mo- 
tion, and that it was one which might do much 
harm, but could do no good. He thought no case 
had been made out which would warrant the in- 
terference of Parliament in the exercise of the 
royal prerogative. He declared most expressly, 
that since the signing of the peace at Amiens, no 
efforts had been wanting to endeavour to establish 
such a concojrd among the Continental Powers as 
might best secure their peace and independence ; 
this was done without any ne^sity of going to 
war for the purpose of setting the Continent to 
rights, but merely for defensive operations and to 
preserve the peace of the Continent. He consi- 
dered that the proposal of making use of the Rus- 
sian Ambassador as an intermediary in the dis- 
cussions with France, could not be productive of 
any advantage while France refused, positively 
refused, to accede to the only ternjs to which his 
Majesty could listen. He objected to the motion, 
not so much upon the principle of it, as because 
it appeared to him unnecessary, and that it con- 
veyed an unfounded distrust of the sincerity of 
Ministers in their desire peace.” 

Mr. Fox disclaimed any such feeling : and after- 
Ward^ said, that “ finding the sense of most parts 
of the .|lou^e was with him, he should not press 
his motion to a division, if the noble Lord would 
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state whether Government intended to avail itself 
of the disposition manifested by the Emperor of 
Russia, or whether the Court had oifered its medi- 

' p . 

ation.” 

To this Lord Hawkcsbury replied, that “the 
offer of Russia was made in a very loose and ge- 
neral way, and just at the time when Lord .Whit- 
worth was on the point of leaving Paris. Our 
ultimatum had been rejected, and the negotiations 
were then at an end. The British Government 
was ready to accept the mediation of Russia, both 
with respect to our, own disputes with France, and 
to the general interests of the empire ; but at the 
same time, until those disputes could be settled. 
Ministers could not advise his Majesty to suspend, 
in any degree, his ^exertions for the prosecution 
of the war.” 

Ministers were, however, tardy in their pre- 
parations for the opening conflict : and Lord 
St. Vincent, in particular, seems to have carried 
I’cform or rather retrenchment into every depart- 
ment of the navy, with little consideration of the 
precarious state of our relations with France. 

Colonel Patten, in the month of June, brought 
forward a formal motion of censure on the Admi- 
nistration, comprised in five resolutions, which 
charged them in substance with having deceived 
the nation, and betrayed the interests of the coun- 
try, by holding out hopes of continued pe^ce, at 
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the very time when, according to their subsequent 
declarations, they knew that France was pursuing 
an unvaried course of aggression, violence and 
insult. As a proof of their incapacity, and cri- 
irfinal inattention to their duty, it was stated, in 
one of these resolutions, that “ (M the l6th of 
October, 1802, counter-orders were dispatched by 
Ministers, revoking the orders before ^ven for 
the surrender of the Cape of Good Hope, and of 
the other conquests made by England during the 
late war ; and that the final ord,ers, in consequence 
of which that settlement was ' Actually evacuated, 
were issued on the I6th of November, when the 
hostile spirit of France has (as avowed by Minis- 
ters) been manifested, for more than six months.” 

Mr. Pitt, on this occasiopj^ first exhibited his 
distrust of the measures of the Administration. 
Overtures had been previously made to him to 
join the Cabinet, which he declined to accept, 
principally, as he alleged, because he did not 
conceive them to originate from “ the highest 
authority;” at any rate a negotiation for his 
admission to power went off in April ; as well 
as similar overtures to Lord Grenville and Lord 
Spencer. 

Mr. Pitt now declared that he differed both 
with those who would affirm, and those who 
would siiegative the resolutions of Colonel Patten. 

He^could neither vote that the papers on 
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the table of the House proved ‘ crimitiality, 
incapacity, or miscoi^duct in Ministers nor 
could he think that their explanation was suffi- 
ciently clear he therefore moved the other orders 
of the day. 

Lord Hawk6sburyi in reply, said, that “ he 
had never before risen in Parliament with such 
feelings as those that now oppressed him. With 
every wish to do justice to the feelings of his 
right honourable friend in making the motion, 
with which he had concluded his speech, he and 
his colleagues should be shrinking from their duty 
to themselves if they were to accept the com- 
promise offered between a direct censure and a 
total acquittal. A charge of crimination, founded 
upon the papere laid upon the table, had been 
brought forward. He asked if there was an in- 
stance in which pi’opositions, founded on sucli 
documents, and involving the conduct of Minis- 
ters, had not been met with a direct negative or 
affirmative ? A motion of inquiry might be got 
rid of by a previous question ; but when a direct 
charge was made, grounded on facts, rising out 
of public documents, a previous question was not 
the fit way of disposing of the subject. No man 
was more ready than he was to acknowledge the 
prerogative of the Crown to choose its own Mi- 
nisters ; but on the other hand Ministers were 
responsible to Parliament for the exercise of their 
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functions ; and when Parliament saw sufficient 
grounds of censure, they ought to state it, and 
then Ministers, no longer able, usefully able, to 
serve the public, ought to retire. Independently 
of private considerations, he must contend that 
the credit of the Government ought to be main- 
tained, particularly at such a crisis as the pre- 
sent. But he had no difficulty in saying, tliat 
those who wished to destroy the Administration, 
ought to vote for the resolution, because that 
was their obvious tendency, while the vote which 
his right honourable friend had proposed, would 
have the effect of discrediting Government, and 
leaving them discredited in possession of functions, 
which they could not exercise with honour to 
themselves, or advantage to the public. His 
right honourable friend had declined going into 
details. He wished, however, that he had afford- 
ed some details ; that he had pointed out those 
parts of the conduct of Ministers which he could 
not approve, that they might have an opportunity 
of meeting any charge, or explaining what was 
deemed exceptionable. It was possible that in 
a long and arduous course of conduct, some mea- 
sures might be liable to, objection. In a country 
like this, however, he always held it to be a fair 
principle, both of support and of opposition to Mi- 
nisteKB,;that those who agreed or disagreed with 
them should do so on a general system. It was 
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not to be expected that they should all approve 
every particular point. These he had always 
understood ' were the general principles, and he 
regretted that Mr. Pitt had not made uj) his 
mind to act upon them. 

“He ask^ whether, after surveying the con- 
duct of Ministers, during a period of unexampled 
difficulty, he was not now prepared to say yes 
or no, directly to a motion of censure ? On the 
Russian armament, he well remembered that his 
right honourable friend and himself had not 
thought it suffidmit to get rid of a motion of 
censure by a pi'evious question, but in circum- 
stances when the Government in one point had 
given up, yet the charges were met boldly, and 
directl}’’ negatived. He wished, that on the pre- 
sent occasion. Ministers might either be acquitted 
or condemned. He was sure, from what he 
knew of his right honourable friend, that his 
motives in bringing forward a previous question, 
were pure and upright ; but Ministers could not 
acquiesce in the discredit of a suspended censure. 
If it were the desire of Ministers to retain their 
places at all hazards, they might accept the com- 
promise which had been offered; but he could 
not say for himself and his colleagues, that they 
had any desire to remain in office longer than 
they could be useful to their country. If he felt 
himself reduced to that situation, in which he 
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could not serve it with advanti^e, he would carry 
the seals to the feet of his gracious Sovereign, 
and entreat him to appoint a successor more 
worthy. 

“ It was that they might not remain in office 
discredited and useless, that he nJpt oppose the 
previous question ; for he could not think of re- 
maining an hour in office after having forfeited 
the confidence of the House and the good opi- 
nion of the oountry.” 

Mr. Fox and several of his friends retired on 
this occasion without voting : Mr. Canning Voted 
for Colonel Patten’s motion of censure : on Mr. 
Pitt’s motion of adjournment, the numbers were 
ayes, 56 ; noes, 333 : the original motion was 
then negatived by a large majority. 

On July 18th, 1803, we find his Lordship de- 
fending a new Property Tax Bill to the amount 
of 5 per cent., and the Levy en Mass Bill. Mr. 
Windham, while he- censured the Ministers, would 
not oppose the latter measure, but wittily re- 
marked “ that the proposed levy seemed to him 
to be likely to realize Major Sturgeon’s descrip- 
tion : * Dogs barked in the rear, bullocks advanced 
in the front, and threw. ^us all into confusion.’ 
As to the enrolment, for any thing he could see, 
it might be very proper, or might be in a great 
measure- useless ; but he had the strongest ob- 
jections to compulsory service if volunteer service 
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could |]e readily obtained, which he thought it 
might if proper measu^ had been pursued. He 
long had ad'^idsed the ISlinisters to warn the nation 
of its danger — while they lulled themselves into 
false security, until like drowsy watchmen they 
were at length awakened, and obliged to spring 
their rattles ; which made a great noise but did no 
execution.” 

’Lord Hawkesbury observed, “that the present 
Bill united as much as possible the encouragement 
due to the volunteer system, with those strong 
measures of comjptilsion which the honourable 
gentleman was an advocate for. As long as a 
sufficient number of volunteers could be found in 
any district, the bill ceased to operate.” He con- 
cluded by warmly defending the conduct of Mi- 
nisters from the charges brought against them, 
and declared their fixed determination to defend 
to the last extremity, every acre of British 
ground. 

On the 28th of this month, in consequence of 
the insurrection in Ireland, by which Lord Kil- 
warden lost his life. Ministers called upon Par- 
liament to pass a biU for trying the rebels by 
martial law ; and another for suspending the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act iii Ireland. When Mr. Wind- 
ham objected to this as unusual, Mr. Sheridan 
strongly advocated the necessity of the step. 

Lord Hawkesbury spoke in reply to Mr. Wind- 
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ham with a warmth not very usual with him : 
he said “ the right honourable gentleman had 
formerly been troubled with no such qualms or 
delicate scruples as he was at present ; he had 
frequently before voted addresses the same day 
the message had been delivered!! The proposition 
of delay was perfectly absurd in such an emer- 
gency as the present; the only tendency of his 
objection was to show that there did not exist a 
perfect unanimity in that House.” 

On the 11th of August, Colonel Hutchinson 
opened the last debate in the session with a mo- 
tion on the affairs of Ireland. He began by 
stating ** how material it was, especially at the 
present time, for his Majesty to be enabled to 
avail himself of all the resources of eveiy part of 
the United Kingdom, and therefore it was most 
desirable to jaut Ireland into such a situation as 
to make her natural strength, wealth, and popu- 
lation, as conducive,, as possible to the general 
security of the empire. He therefore called uj)on 
Ministers to attend to the state of Ireland, and 
to reform radically the system by which it had 
been so long governed, as that appeared to him 
the only means to place that countrj' beyond the 
reach of foreign attack or domestic treason. He 
did not mean to charge any let of men with a 
deliberate breach of promise, but he must say 
generally, that respecting Irish affairs, he saw 
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more negligence and supineness than he had ever 
witnessed respecting the smallest English interest. 
The Revolution of 1688, which gave liberty to 
England, brought no benefit to Ireland ; but, on 
the contrary, laid the foundation of all those un- 
happy differences Vhich had so long distracted 
that country. Although many of the penal sta- 
tutes against the Irish Catholics had been done 
away, yet he thought the whole of the vicious 
system should be removed. It would be vain to 
look for harmony in a country where the mino- 
rity is to lord it over the majority, and where 
the meanest and basest of those professing the 
religion of the minority is to have more political 
power than the richest and most exalted of those 
whose religious belief is different. He wished 
that a deputation would go from that House to 
examine the miserable state of the Irish peasantry 
and to report from what it saw. From the time 
that the Union had been passed, nothing had 
been done to improve the system of Government 
in that country, and rend^’ its inhabitants more 
happy and contented. No enlightened statesman 
could suppose that merely passing the act of 
Union was sufficient to unite the people of both 
countries in affection. He strpngly recommended 
to Government^ !.in -case any commotion should 
happen in Ireland . daring the recess, to meet it 
with vigour, but not to suffer such cruelties to 
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be practised as were done in the. last rebellion.” 
He concluded by ** moving an address to his Ma- 
jesty, for information respecting the late rebel- 
lious outrage in Ireland, and the present state of 
that country.” 

Lord Hawkesbury maintaini^ that the motion 
was highly inexpedient at the very conclusion of 
the session, when there was no time to discuss 
the affairs of Ireland fully and fairly. He ob- 
j^ted to it also as not likely to be productive of 
any good effect at the present crisis. 

Mr. Elliott though! the motion proper and ne- 
cessary. 

Lord Castlereagh insisted that the Irish Go- 
vernment were not surprised ; that Dublin was 
sufficiently garrisoned ; and that if it was not for 
the murder of Lord Kilwarden, the insurrection 
of Dublin was not impc^ant enough to be called 
a rebellion. 

Mr. Windham thought that the information 
sought, and the observations made by the hon. 
mover, were not of sa, naturelb do any mischief, 
but that on the contrary; much good must result 
from it. The Government of Ireland appeared 
to him to have suffered itself to be completely 
surprised. 

- In reply, the Chancellor 6f ^^ Exchequer ac- 
cused the Right Honourable Gentleman of himself 
showing that tardiness and indecision ; an indeci- 
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sion which he imputed to others, when he hesita- 
ted immediately to vote the customary address of 
thanks to his Majesty for the communication re- 
specting Ireland. On such an occasion as that, 
delay would have been ruinous, and yet the right 
honourable gentleman was for delay. As to the 
general state of Ireland, it was foolish to suppose 
that that spirit which had before manifested it- 
self in rebellion so widely extended, should now 
be completely extinguished ; yet he would say 
that he believed it had abated considerably of 
its violence, and that numbers of persons in that 
country who were formerly disaffected, had now 
entirely quitted the cause of rebellion, and would 
be ready to join in the defence of the country 
against any invader.” 

Colonel Hutchinson made a very able reply to 
the different objections that had been made to 
his motion, and dwelt particulaiiy on the cruel- 
ties which, during the last rebellion, had been 
committed under the mask of law, and covered 
by the Act of indemnity : but the motion being 
put, it was negatived without a division. 

During this session of Parliament, the great 
political parties of the country had become singu- 
larly subdivided and scattered. Mr. Pitt gradu- 
ally withdrew himself from the support of Ad- 
ministration ; but did not re-unite with the Gren- 
villes, or the Grenville-Windhamites, as they have 
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been called, who, while they openly arraigned the 
competence of the Ministers, warmly supported 
the war ; and abstained from obstructing any of 
the measures necessary for the public defence. 

Mr. Tierney and Mr. Hobhouse voted with the 
Ministry against Colonel Patten’s motion : and 
both came at this time into office. 

Mr. Sheridan moved a vote of thanks to the 
volunteers, and acted on other occasions with the 
party in power. Mr. Moore tells us he had pro- 
posals made to him to join the Administration, 
as had Mr. Erskine. 

The other Whigs, or old Opposition as they 
were called, appeared sometimes in the ranks of 
the new Opposition,, but often voted alone. We 
have the authority of the biographer of Sheridan, 
for believing that an attempt to produce a coali- 
tion between Mr. Fox and the Grenville-Wind- 
hamites was only frustrated by a meeting of some 
of the most respectable of the Whig party at 
Norfolk-house, who urged “,inani|^d reasons” 
against such , a proce4ure, both as affecting cha- 
racter and |)arty.* 

At the opening of the next session. Lord 
Hawkesbury,. as a means of strengthening the 

>1 

* Moore’s Life of Slieridrm, Vol. ii. p. 324. If indeed, 
this remarkable State of Parties/ evidently written for a 
newspaper, was not a (f esprit of Sheridan’s, de- 

signed in an insidious way to frustrate the coalition in question. 
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Ministry in the House of Lords, was called up to 
that House by writ, as a peer’s eldest son. 

At the beginning of 1804, occurred another of 
the short but alarming relapses of his late Ma- 
jesty. Ministers, however, pledged themselves 
that “ no necessary suspension of the royal func- 
tions” had occurred : and about the middle of 
March, his Majesty’s health was declared to be 
re-established. 

In connexion with the military arrangements, 
a Bill was brought forward on the 1st of Febru- 
ary, 1804, for consolidating and explaining the 
existing laws relative to the volunteers. In the 
course of the debates to which it gave rise in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Pitt proposed that this 
descri]»tion of force should be subjected to stricter 
discipline and more active service, that it might 
be more nearly assimilated with the regular army; 
but his amendments were rejected. 

On the 15th of March, he moved for an in- 
quiry into the adrainistrjition of the affairs of the 
navy. He called for the production of an ac- 
count stating the number of ships and armed 
vessels in commission at three different periods, 
1793, 1801, and 1803, from which he thought 
the result would be a conviction, that, consider- 
ing the existing dangers of the country, its naval 
resources were more inadequate at the present 
than at any former period. The Board of Ad- 

Q 
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miralty had considered gun-boats peculiarly ser- 
viceable for resisting invasion, yet in the course 
of a year they had built only 23, while the ene- 
my, in the same space of time, had constructed 
1000 ! From the moment that hostilities were 
renewed, our navy ought to have been increas- 
ing instead of diminishing. Notwithstanding 
which. Government had only contracted for the 
building of two ships of the line in the merchant- 
yards, When it was well known, that during a 
war, the building of ships was always nearly sus- 
pended in the King’s*-yards, which were then 
wanted for repairing damages which our ships 
might sustain in the service. It was also worthy 
of remark, that in the first year of the late war 
our naval establishment was increased from 
16,000 to 76,000 seamen, whereas, having begun 
the present war with an establishment of 50,000, 
we had augmented them in the course of the last 
year to only 86,000. 

Mr. Tierney resisted this attack by enumerat- 
ing the efficient naval force, and asserted that it 
was adequate to all the purposes both of defence 
and aggression. Some of his statements, indeed, 
were controverted by Admiral Berkeley, who 
urged the necessity of immediate inquiry. Mr. 
Sheridan vindicated the Admiralty, and hinted 
that Lord -St. Vincent had rendered himself ob- 
noxious by his laudable zeal in the correction of 
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abuses: an eulogium in which Mr. Fox joined, 
but expressed at the same time his opinion that 
the naval defence of the country had been neg- 
lected. 

Ml-. Pitt’s motion was finally negatived by a 
majority of only 71. 

The only measure of importance to the Admi- 
nistration, which Lord Hawkesbury brought for- 
ward in his new situation in the legislature, was 
the Volunteer Consolidation Bill. 

Upon the second reading of this Bill being 
moved on the 27ih of March, he observed, “ that 
the principle upon which the volunteer system 
was founded, was the ancient and undoubted pre- 
rogative of the Crown to call out all the liege 
subjects of the realm, in case of invasion, or any 
strong probability of it. It was from that pre- 
rojrative of the crown whence the defence act 
sprung, and it was from the defence act that the 
present volunteer system originated. He agreed 
perfectly with what had fallen from Lord Gren- 
ville on a former night ; namely, that the volun- 
teers ought only to be employed as an auxiliary 
or subsidiary force, assisting the regular army. 
He was now proud to say, that there was in the 
United Kingdom, an army of troops of the line 
and militia, amounting to one hundred and eighty 
thousand men, which was more by forty thousand 
than we had in 1801, when we had many foreign 

Q 2 
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colonies to garrison. In addition to which, he 
should state distinctly, that the effective volun- 
teer force, in Great Britain only, amounted to 
three hundred and thirty thousand men, as ap- 
peared by the returns of the inspecting officers. 
He should allow, that if the object of the enemy 
were the final subjugation of the kingdom, an 
armed peasantry might be the most effectual 
means of frustrating the attempt ; but, as he 
could never suppose the enemy could expect to 
keep a permanent footing in the country, and that 
their plan of invasion would have for its object, 
the doing the greatest possible quantity of mis- 
chief, in the shortest time, he thought an inva- 
sion of such a description could be better resisted 
by volunteers having some discipline, than by an 
armed peasantry that had none. He trusted that 
the principle of the bill would be generally ap- 
proved of, whatever objections might be found to 
particular clauses. Many persons thought the 
volunteer system had, within itself, the prin- 
ciples of its own dissolution. He felt too much 
confidence in the spirit of the country to suppose 
so ; but should it turn out to be the case, it 
would become the duty of Ministers to advise his 
Majesty to recur to the provisions of the Ge- 
neral Defence Act.” 

Some noble lords expressly denied the King’s 
possessing any such prerogative as that contended 
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for ; as did Mr. Fox in the House of Commons. 
Lord Grenville qualified his denial of it, by the 
exception, * without the sanction of Parliament.’ 
He, however, only lamented that Ministers had,” 
as he said, sacrificed to the volunteer system 
the regular and more efficient force of the country.” 
The bill was read a second time, and brdered to 
be committed on the first day after the Easter 
recess. 

The dissolution of the Ministry was now evi- 
dently at hand. Since the commencement of the 
war, it had preserved its . ground, rather by the 
divisions among its op])onents, than its own com- 
parative strength : and on all the measures con- 
nected with the defence of the country, it was 
attacked with great success in the House of 
Commons! On the 23d of April, Mr. Fox 
moved for a Committee, to revise the several bills 
which had been proposed for the accomjdishrnent 
of this great object, and for devising efficient 
measures for complete and permanent defence. 
Mr. Pitt supported the motion, taking a compre- 
hensive view of the actual state of the country, 
and its means of military defence ; and only differ- 
ing from Mr. Fox on the power vested in the 
King, by the constitution, of calling out all his 
subjects in time of danger. 

Ministers carried the question against this 
motion by a majority of only fifty-two. Two days 
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after, Mr. Pitt resisted a motion, made by Mr. 
Secretary Yorke, for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee on the Army of Reserve Act ; 
and the plan of Ministers, on the division, had 
only two hundred and forty votes ; against it 
were two hundred and three : leaving them only 
a majority of thirti/scven. 

The Marquis of Stafford having, in the interim, 
given notice of a motion in the House of Lords 
similar to that of Mr. Fox, the order of the day 
for that motion was read in the House on the 
30th, when Lord Hawkesbury entreated the noble 
Marquis to postpone it. “He was ready,” he 
said, “ to pledge his character, both as a Minister 
and a Lord of Parliament, that the reasons which 
induced him to make this aj)plication were of such 
a nature, as, if known to the noble Lord, would 
gain his ready acquiescence : they were, however, 
of that delicate nature that he could not con- 
sistently with his duty then mention them.” He; 
afterwards said, “ that the reasons to which he 
alluded were not light and trivial, but of great 
importance. He had said all that he could, con- 
sistently with his duty, to prevail upon the IMarc^uis 
to postpone his motion. If he had been unsuc- 
cessftQ he was sorry for it, and ready to meet the 
discussion.” 

After some objections had been , stated by Lord 
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Grenville (for it was expected that the Ministers 
would have been left in a minority on this ques- 
tion if it had been entered upon) the postponement 
was agreed to. 

We find under this same date a circular note 
of Lord Hawkesbury’s, disclaiming indignantly to 
the Ministers of Foreign Courts, resident in Lon- 
don, the atrocious and utterly unfounded calumny 
that the Government of his Majesty had been a 
party to plans of assassination : an accusation, it 
is said, already made with equal falsehood and 
calumny by the same authority against the mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Government during the last 
war ; an accusation incompatible, with the honour 
of his Majesty, and the known character of the 
British nation ; and so completely devoid of any 
shadow of proof, that it may be reasonably pre- 
sumed to have been brought forward at the pre- 
sent moment for no other purpose than that of 
diverting the attention of Europe from the con- 
templation of the sanguinary deed which has re- 
cently been perpetrated, by the direct order of the 
First Consul, in France, in violation of the rights 
of nations, and in contempt of the most simple 
laws of humanity and honour.” This was the 
detestable murder of the Duke d’Enghien. 

Mr. Addington now determined on retiring 
from Administration, when he should have ad- 
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justed the financial concerns of the year. On the 
3rd of May, therefore, the last motion of Admi- 
nistration was carried in a vote of thanks to. the 
civil and military officers of the army ; on the 
12th, it was announced that the Premier had 
resigned. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LAST ADMINISTUATION OF MK. PITT. 

iVIr. Pitt directed to form an Administration. — Endeavours 
in vain to include Mr. Fox and his friends. — Lord 
Hawkesbury, Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. — Additional Military EstabUsliments and Plans. — 
Mr. Wilberforce renews his Motion for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and carries it in the House of Commons. — 
Rejected in the Lords. — Buonaparte becomes Emperor of 
the French — War with Spain. — Debate on its Causes. — 
Lord Kings Attack on Ministers. — Resisted by Lord 
Hawkesbiiry. — Report of the (kmiinissioners of Naval 
Inquiry. — Mr. Whitbread's Resolutions criminating Lord 
Melville. — Mr. Pitt’s Conduct on this Question. — The 
Addingtoniaii Party votes against Ministers. — Roman 
Catholic Question debated in both Houses. — Lord Hawkes- 
hury’s Speech. — Bishop of Durham's. — King’s Message 
delivered by Lord flawkesbury- — Grant theretm. — New 
coalition with Russia, Austria, and Sweden ; terminated 
hy the Battle of Austerlitz. — Battle of Trafalgar. — Mr. 
Pitt’s health declines. — Parliament opened in his absence. 
— Mr. Pitt's Death. 

It was at this eventful crisis expected through- 
out the nation, that the chiefs of the three great 
political parties would have been united in power. 
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Mr. Pitt, to whom the King at once consigned 
the task of forming an Administration, seems to 
have made every fair effort to act upon this prin- 
ciple ; but the personal objections of the Monarch 
to Mr.‘ Fox were insuperable : and Lord Grenville 
and his friends declined the proposals of Mr. Pitt, 
on the ground of his being compelled to recognize 
‘*this principle of personal exclusion,” as they 
termed it. “ It is one,” said Lord Grenville, “ of 
which I never can apjwove, because, independently 
of its operation to prevent Parliament and the 
people from enjoying the Administration they de- 
sired, and which it was their particular interest 
to have, it tends to establish a dangerous prece- 
dent, that would afford too much opportunity of 
private pique against the public interest. I, for 
one, thenffore refused to connect myself with 
any one argument that should sanction that prin- 
ciple; and in my opinion, every man who had 
accepted office under that Administration, is, ac- 
cording to the letter and spirit of the Omstitu- 
tion, responsible for its character and construction.” 
These remarks were made by his Lordshq? in the 
House of Peers, on the motion of Lord Darnley, 
for the repeal of the Additional Force Bill. There 
was published at the time an able letter from 
Lord Grenville to Mr. Pitt, expressing the same 
sentiments. 

It appears to have licen thought by the friends 
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of the parties leit in Opposition, that Mr. Pitt did 
not sincerely endeavour to include his great rival: 
and the willingness of the King to admit Mr. Fox 
to power afterwards, has been quoted as a proof 
of it. But it is to be remembered, that Mr. Pitt 
was, in tiie latter case, no more ; that to expect 
him to decline office on such a point, was unrea- 
sonable ; and that his Majesty did not even in 
the case alleged, accede to Mr. Fox’s admission 
into the Cabinet, until Lord Liverpool had de- 
clined the Premiership. 

In the Cabinet were now, Mr. Pitt, First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; Duke of Portland, President of the 
Council ; Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor ; Earl of 
Westmoreland, Lord Privy Seal ; Lord Viscount 
Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Earl of 
Chatham, Master General of the Ordnance; Lord 
Hawkesbuhy, Secretary of State for the Home 
department ; Lord Harrowby, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs ; Earl Camden, Secretaiy of 
State for the department of War and the Colo- 
nies ; Lord Castlereagh, President of the Boat’d 
of Controul for the affairs of India ; and Lord 
Mulgrave, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mr. William Dundas was Secretary at War ; 
Mr. Canning, Treasurer of the Navy ; Mr. George 
Rose and Lord Charles Somerset, Joint Paymas- 
ters of the Forces ; the Duke of Montrose and 
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Loi^ Charles Spericei*, Joint Paymasters-General ; 
Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Stourgcs Bourne, Secre- 
taries of the Treasury ; Sir William Grant, Mas- 
ter of the Rolls ; Mr. Perceval, Attorney-General ; 
Sir Thomas Manners Sutton, Solicitor-General ; 
Lord Flardwicke, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
Lord Redesdale, Lord Chancellor ; Sir Evan 
Nepean, Chief Secretary ; and Mr. Corry, Chan- 
cellor of the Irish Exchequer. 

The first effort of Administration was to jtlacc 
the militaiy establishments on a more enlarged 
and permanent footing. 

On the 5th of June, the new Minister produced 
his plan for raising and supporting an addition- 
al permanent military force. Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Windham agreed in the principle of his bill ; but 
found much to censure in many of its provisions. 
The late Ministers, Mr. Yorke and Mr. Adding- 
ton, dwelt on the dangerous j)olicy of maintaining 
an immense regular force, and of reducing the 
militia, the ancient and constitutional defence of 
the kingdom. 

The Bill was ably defended by Mr. Canning ; 
but chiefly by Mr. Pitt himself, who observed 
with some warmth uj)on the combination evi- 
dently formed against him, before he had carried 
into effect any one measure which could be cha- 
racterized as good or bad. Sincere as he had 
been in his wishes for an extended Administration, 
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sucli conduct led him to question the possibility 
of harmony in a cabinet formed of such discordant 
materials. 

In the House of Lords, while the Earl of Moira 
thought the Additional Force Bill fell infinitely 
sliort of what had been generally expected,”- Lord 
Grenville objected to it, “ upon tlu; ground of its 
going to establish a large permanent standing 
array in time of |K?acc.’’ 

Lord Hawkesbury contended, “ that the army 
of reserve, ui)on the principle of which the present 
])lan was formed, was one of the wisest and most 
efficient measures ever adopted by Parliament to 
meet a i)articular crisis. That measure had pro- 
duced great l)enefit, hut having answered its 
purpose, the present bill went to retain the most 
esse ntial parts of it ; and instead of imposing new 
burthens, took away a great deal of the heavy 
and unequal pressure of the former act. He 
considered that the force to be so raised would 
be jneferablc to the militia in some respects. It 
woidd be disposable, for the defence of every part 
of the United Kingdom, and it would be com- 
manded by experienced officers. He could not 
see how this force could be considered unconsti- 
tutional ; as it would be as much under the con- 
trol of Parliament, as any other dest’ription of 
force that was to be kept up. As a permanent 
measure of security, it would in future free, us 
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from the embarrassments which wc always ex- 
perienced at the commencement of every new 
war, for want of men.” 

On the House dividing, the bill, which was 
understood to be a fair trial of the strength of the 
new Government, was carried by 154 (votes and 
proxies) against 69 . 

We find his Lordship, this same session, in- 
troducing Mr. Western’s Corn Trade Bill into 
the House of Lords. 

At a late period of the session, Mr. Wilberforce 
renewed his noble attempts to put an end to the 
Slave-trade; and a bill for that purpose passed 
the House of Commons by a majority of 75 to 49- 
But, on its transmission to the Upper House, 
though sixteen years had elapsed since the cpit;s- 
tion was first agitated, it was jjostponed, on the 
motion of Lord Ilawkesbury, for maturer investi- 
gation in the ensuing session. 

While at home many of the former adherents 
of Mr. Pitt were coalescing with his old oppo- 
nents, the colossal, power of Buonaparte was 
destined, at this time, to reach its height. The 
French Senate, on the 18th of May, deci’eed his 
possession of the Sovereign power of the Republic 
by the title of Emperor of the French ; power 
was given him, if he should have no male issue, 
to adopt an heir from the children or grand- 
cl^ldren of his brothers : the title of Prince and 
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Princess, and of Imperial Highness, was conferred 
on all the members of the Buonaparte family, of 
whom Prince Joseph was nominated Grand-elec- 
tor, and Prince Louis constable of France ; and 
the titles of the two subaltern Consuls merged in 
those of Arch-chancellor and Arch-treasurer. A 
number of generals were raised to the rank of 
marshal : in short, all the forms and decorations 
of Imperial dignity were at once adopted. The 
religion of Rome, in this instance sufficiently 
pliant, was pressed into th^:^me service; and 
letters were sent to all the prelates of France 
by the Emperor, announcing his elevation, and 
dictating an ecclesiastical ceremonial for the oc- 
casion. 

Finally, his holiness. Pope Pius VII., was sum- 
moned to Pal is to assist at the Coronation of the 
modern Charlemagne. On leaving Rome, he said 
to the consistory — “ Our dearest son in Christ, 
NaiJoleon, Emperor of the French, who has so 
well deserved of the Catholic religion for what 
he has done, has sonified to us his strong desire 
to he anointed with the holy unction, and to 
receive the Imperial crown from us, to the end 
that the solemn rites, which are to place him in 
the highest rank, shall be strongly impressed with 
the character of religion, and call down more 
effectually the ben^iction of Heaven !” 

Spain was now for a length of time to be adde^ 
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to the number of his abject allies.. By the treaty 
,of St. Ildefonso, signed in 1796, she had agreed 
to furnish to France in time of war a certain 
contingent of naval and military force, but this had 
not Ijeen acted upon in the present contest. Buo- 
naparte, in; fact, found that the Spanish flag was 
more useful to him, for a time, as that of a neutral 
than a belligerent, as she could thereby supply 
France with the produce of her fcolonies. It was 
at length however discovered that he exacted 
from 'her regular <^tributions. Considerable ar- 
maments were also how preparing in the Spanish 
ports : and our cruisers received orders to detain 
any armed -vessels departing, and all treasure 
ships ent^rihg them. In consecpience. Captain 
Moore, commanding a squadron of frigates, on the 
Spanish coast, seized (October 5, 1804,) three 
vessels from the Rio de la Plata, richly laden : 
and a declaration of war against Spain was issued 
June 24th, 1805. 

On the meeting of Parliament, these transac- 
tions occupied a prominent share of attention. 

In the Commons, Mr. Grey, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Windham, and Lord Temple united in condemn- 
ing the conduct of Ministers : in the Lords, (11th 
of February), the defence of Government was 
conducted principally by Lord Mulgrave ; while 
l0rd .Grenville warmly attacked the late mea- 
He stigmatised the seizing of the Spanish 
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treasure ships as “ an atrocious act of barbarity," 
calculated to “ stamp indelible infamy on our 
name and declared “ )jc spoke from sincere 
conviction that the war, which migfht have been 
prevented by common care on our part, and which 
was as unprovoked as unnecessary, would be most 
grievous and unfortunate for the country.” This 
prophecy is as remarkable, in the retrospect, as 
the fact that on the subject of the seizure of these 
ships, although tlie negotiation was continued 
between the powers three months afterwards, not 
a complaint was ever made by the Sjjanish Gro- 
verament. 

In re]»ly to Lord Grenville, it was contended l)y 
the Home Secretary, “ that Sj)ain, by the treaty of 
St. Ildefonso, liecame f/)so j'acto the offensive and 
defeniiivc ally of France, which placed her in a 
relation of hostility to this country ; she was not 
to be regarded as a neutral state, but one against 
which policy only enjoined forbearance as long as 
it was possible. Having no allies in our contest 
with France, nor any immediate chance of a con- 
tinental diversion in our favour, we had at all 
events to wait till our naval and military esta- 
blishments attained their proper height. In that 
interval great management was required with 
Spain, with a view to the security of Portugal. 
Thus circumstanced, policy forbade us to put every 
question to Spain so categorically as to leave diS 
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issue but peace or war. This certainly was not 
the mode to be adopted when our object was such 
a delay as might have enabled Spain to disentan- 
gle herself, as she, for a time, appeared disposed 
to do, from her obligations towards France, and 
to place ourselves in a situation to protect our 
ally, the Queen of Portugal. The agreement 
that the Spanish armaments should cease, and 
condemnation and sale of prizes in the Spanish 
ports be stopped, was a condition, not of her neu- 
trality, but of our forbearance, and at all events 
had been quickly violated.” His Lordship then 
mentioned the armaments at Ferrol, at a time 
when there were four French men-of-war in 
the port, which, by a junction with the Spaniards, 
might be soon brought to contend with the block- 
ading squadron ; and observed, that “ the pre- 
tence of these armaments being intended to send 
troops for quelling the insurrection In Biscay, was 
all a feint, as there was no port in that quarter 
where a single man could be landed ; and even if 
there were, it could not be necessary that the ships 
which conveyed them should be armed and equip- 
ped for war. It was evident, upon the whole, 
that it was the full intention of Spain to declare 
war as soon as her treasure ships should arrive, 
and her permitting Frenfch troops, sailors, and 
a^rtillery-men to march through her territory, was 
hi) slight indication of hostility to us. Under 
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these circumstances we entered on an incomplete 
hostility, when the right of full, complete, and ab- 
solute hostility was substantially in our hands. 
Spain, it was said, suffered, but then it was her 
own fault. Had she been capable of manly ex- 
ertion in her own behalf, to free herself from 
French thraldom, she would have met with every 
support and assistance from us. But while she 
remained under the vassalage and dictatorship of 
the ruler of France, friendly even she dare not be, 
neutral she could not be, and hostile she must 
be at the mandate of her ally ; which made it 
incumbent on his Majesty’s Ministers to guard 
against the hostility to which this country, from 
necessity or otherwise, must inevitably be ex- 
posed.” 

The debate was prolonged until four o’clock in 
the morning, but the address was carried without 
a division. 

On the 8th of March, Lord King opened a new 
attack on the defensive measures of Administra- 
tion. Adopting t^e arguments of Mr. Windham 
in the House of Commons, he contended that 
there was a general want of system and r^ula- 
rity in the military measures of Ministers ; that 
the various bills of the late and present Admi- 
nistration were mere temporary expedients ; and 
he particularly reprobated the practice of enlisting 
men for life. He moved for “a Committee to 

R 2 
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revise the different acts passed in the two last 
sessions of Parliament for the military defence 
of the country, and to consider of such farther 
measures as may be necessary to make that de- 
fence more complete and permanent.” 

In this debate, the late eccentric Earl Stanhope 
also reprobated tiie measures of Ministers. He 
insisted that “ the penalties must fall upon the 
farmers, who could only pay it by raising the 
price of corn, and other provisions of tlie first 
necessity, upon the people. This would inevi- 
tably lead to an increase in the price of labour. 
It was founded on a mischievous, famine-inongcr- 
ing system, and if it raised the men first, it would 
starve them afterwards. He expressed himself 
friendly to a general armament of the people, and 
his aj) prehensions from the present state of in- 
discipline of our force ; which, however, was the 
less to be wondered at, when they recollect(!d, 
that, under the Administration of the present 
noble secretary of state, .(Lord Camden) in Ire- 
land, in 1798, the then commander-in-chief (Ge- 
neral Abercrombie) stated ‘ that the army there, 
from its indiscipline, was only formidable to 
itsdif, and not to the enemy.* Our state of de- 
fence was worse now than before. The present 
Minister did not scruple to call his predecessor 
aiid. present colleague, (Lord Hawkesbury,) we 
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presume) a fool and a simpleton, and yet that 
nol)lc Lord had more sense in his little finger, 
than the present Minister in his whole body ; and 
that was not saying much. Upon the whole, he 
reprobated the defence bill, as founded on wicked- 
ness, and that wickedness founded on fraud.” 

Lord Carlisle advocated tlic motion of inquiry, 
in order to ascertain the point of limited and un- 
limited service, on which military opinions seemed 
to be at variance. 

Lord Hawkesbury said “he must resist a motion, 
a compliance with whicli would devolve the mili- 
tary administration of the country on a Committee 
of that House, and wliich would imply that want 
of confidence in his Majesty’s present Ministers, 
which, if entertained, would be more properly the 
ground of an address for their removal. As such 
a motion, tlierefore, could have no other object 
than the censure or removal of Ministers, he was 
determined to meet it with a direct negative. His 
Lordship then entered into a review of the different 
s[)ecies of force now possessed by the country, and, 
from a number of statements and calculations, 
thought himself warranted in concluding that he 
had proved, that we were, according to our popula- 
tion, much more than equal in military power to 
France, or any other country in the world ; that, 
therefore, the Ministers had done every thing 
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that it was possible to do, and there was no spe- 
cific nor sufficient Parliamentary ground made 
out for the present motion.” 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence and 
Lord Grenville both supported the motion : it 
was, however, lost by a majority of seventy-five 
in favour of the Ministers. 

Lord Hawkesbury, on moving the second read- 
ing of the Militia Enlistment Bill, in the House 
of Lords, on the 4th of April, also took occasion to 
advert to the present military force of the United 
Kingdom, “ than which nothing,” he insisted, 
“ could be more respectable, as far as regarded 
our national security ; all that was required now, 
was to have an increase of our disposable force, 
particularly of infantry, and the question was, 
whether this bill afforded the best means of pro- 
viding it ? the present militia establishment was 
made without any reference to the volunteer sys- 
tem. The principle of reducing the militia had 
been last year, as well as frequently before, re- 
cognized by Parliament ; and that being the case, 
he did not see, considering the existing necessi- 
ties of the country, that there could be any mate- 
rial objection to the mode of doing so.’’ 

The trial of Lord Melville is a business more 
properly connected with the history of the suc- 
ceeding Administration. We shall only in this 
phtce advert to those preparatory and sufficiently 
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decisive measures against his Lordship, which 
deprived tlie Administration of Mr. Pitt of one 
of its ablest supporters. These measures were 
grounded, it is well known, on the tenth report of 
the Commissioners of Naval Enquiry, appointed 
during the naval administration of Lord St. 
Vincent. 

On the 13th of Febi’uary, 1805, the Commis- 
sioners published their report of the office of Trea- 
surer of the Navy. On the 8th of April, Mr. 
Whitbread moved a number of resolutions con- 
nected with the topics of the Report ; one of 
W'hich (the 11th) was : “ That the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Viscount Melville having been 
privy to, and connived at, the withdrawing from the 
Bank of England, for purposes of private interest 
or emolument, sums issued to him as Treasurer of 
the Navy, and placed to his account in the Bank, 
according to the provisions of the 25th George III. 
c. 31, has been guilty of a gross violation of the 
law, and a high breach of duty.” Mr. Pitt in 
vain endeavoured to shield his friend and^fcoadju- 
tor by moving the previous question ; the House 
having equally divided on Mr. Whitbread’s reso- 
lutions, the Speaker’s casting vote carried them in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. Fox never made a remark in the House of 
Commons with more effect than on this occasion. 

“ It has been said,” he observed, “ that the House 
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should proceed with the utmost delicacy in decid- 
ing upon character ; but the character of Lord 
Melville was already so completely destroyed, in 
the public estimation for ever, that were the vote 
of this night unanimous in his favour, it would 
not have the slightest cflect in wiping away the 
stigma universally affixed to his name. What 
was the world to think of rcitaining a man at the 
head of the naval department, who, when asked if 
he had derived any advantage from the use of the 
public money, was obliged equivocally to answer, 
“ to the best of my recollection I never did.” 11’ 
a man w'^ere asked if he was not, on a particular 
night, in a particular room, with Jolm a Noaks, it 
might be very well to answer that, to the best of 
his recollection, he was not there ; but if he were 
asked whether John a Noaks did not charge him 
with an attem})t to pick his pockets, what would 
be the inference if he were to answer that John a 
Noaks did not to the best of his recollection ?’’ 

Mr. Canning contended that “ the justice of 
the House would retjuire of it to give an opi)or' 
tunity of examining whether the whole of the 
charge against the noble Lord might not be done 
away ; for there was no analogy between this case, 
and that referred to, of the Middlesex election, 
where the parties were fully heard by themselves 
^and counsel, and allowed to cross-examine wit- 
nesses : but here the parties, instead of l)eing 
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fully heard, were not heard at all. The lireach 
of the law, in this instance, was by no means 
deal* ; for the law could scarcely have meant that 
which was ])hysically impossible.” 

The Addingtonian party, as it was called, al- 
though their chief was at this time in office, voted 
on the present question against the Ministers. 

Lord Melville at once resigned office, and liis 
name was erased from the List of the Privy 
CV)uncil : on the 25th of June, the mode in which 
tliis business should be finallv conducted, became 
the last to])ic on which Mr. Pitt spoke in the 
House of Commons. 

Previously to this (May 3rd, 1805,) Mr. Ley- 
eester having delivered a message to the House 
of Lords, Ironi the Commons, requesting their 
liordships’ ])ermission for Lord Melville to attend 
a meeting of that House to be examined respect- 
ing the tenth report of the Naval Commissioners, 
Lord Hawkesbury moved “ the standing or- 
der, which imported that no Peer of the realm 
should attend the House of Commons, or any 
committee thereof, to answer matters of charge 
or accusation against themselves, on pain of being 
committed to the Tower during the pleasure of 
the House.” 

His Lordship adverted to the circumstances 
upon which that order was made, and, after stat- 
ing that the message clearly referred to the points 
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of accusation gainst Lord Melville contained in 
the tenth report of the Naval Comiriissioners, 
moved ** that the message be referred to a 
Committee of Privileges, and tiie clerk be ordered 
to furnish them with such precedents of similar 
cases as may have occurred.” 

On this Lord Darnley objected to the motion, 
as it tended to throw difficulties in the way of 
public justice. 

When Lord Hawkesbury disclaimed the idea, 
the Duke of Norfolk said, “ that though the 
House could not compel Lord Melville to attend 
a committee of the House of Commons, he could 
have no objection to give him permission to do 
so if he thought i)roper. 

The Lord Chancellor was for referring it to a 
Committee of Privileges, and, after some conver- 
sation, the motion of Lord Hawkesbury was 
agreed to. 

The strength of the Administration was put to 
a farther trial this session by a petition from the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland being brought for- 
ward both in the Lords and Commons. As it 
gave rise to a more elaborate discussion of the 
Catholic Question than it had ever hitherto re- 
ceived, and Lord Hawkesbury took a decided part 
in it, we may notice some of the principal ob- 
servations made. 

'Mr. Fox, in the House of Commons, described 
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it as “ tlie cause of nearer a fourth than a fifth of 
the whole population of the British empire. The 
general pi inciple, that so great a portion of our 
fellow subjects should, if possible, be on a footing 
with the rcjuainder in the enjoyment of equal 
jM’ivilegcs and advantages, and the benefit of the 
constitutional Government, was incontrovertible, 
and one upon which there could subsist no theo- 
retic tlilfcrence of opinion. There were, there- 
I'orc, two modes of considering the question ; the 
first, as it regarded tin? rights of the subject ; and, 
secondly, as it regarded the rights of the crown. 
As to the first, he contendi^d that the people had 
a right not to be restricted in any thing, but 
wdiei c the safety of the country demanded. The 
restrictions laid on the Catholics were not on their 
religious, but on their political opinions, and the 
necessity, which might have occasioned them for- 
merly, was now completely done away. He in- 
sisted that the penal and restrictive laws in Ire- 
land were meant to operate not against Catholics, 
but Jacobites. It was therefore necessary, when 
there was no Pretender, nor any danger of the 
return of the Stuart family to the throne, by the 
indulgent system pursued during the present reign, 
and by encoin*aging trade, to restore to the Ca- 
tholics a great part of that property which was 
taken from their ancestors. 

The exclusion of the Catholics from offices was 
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a restriction on the prerogative of the crown 
which could not now avail itself of their ser- 
vices, though the King himself was obliged to he a 
Protestant. The greatest incentive any man could 
have to industry and enterprize, was, that he 
might possibly rise to as great fortune anti degree 
as the greatest peer in the land. This charming 
prospect was denied to the (Jatholic, who leels 
that he can never rise to the top of his [wofession. 
Such v/as the degrading situation in which were 
placed one- fourth of his Majesty’s Euro}>ean sub- 
jects. AVhen the Catholics were permitted to sit 
in Parliament, no historian ever stated that any 
misfortune ever resulted from it. It was impos- 
sible that the Irish Catholics could send more than 
twenty members to that House; hut, supposing 
they were to send eighty, what danger could it 
bring upon a representation, consisting of six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight incuibcrs? The Catholics 
had not now even a virtual representation in Par- 
liament, as the Protestant members had not a 
sympathy of common feeling with them. To 
reject this petition, therefore, would be to treat 
them as outcasts, and teach them to look for re- 
lief and protection elsewhere. He ridiculed all 
dangers appi’ehended from the power of the Pope ; 
and the same reasoning, which implied that they 
were not to be believed on their oaths, was a libel 
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on all the nations of Kiirope, the inhabitants of 
three-fourths of which were Roman Catholics. 

“ It was trifling to suppose that people of diffe- 
rent persua.sions could not act together for the 
public welfare, or that, in a council of state. Mi- 
nisters, instead of consulting about the affairs of 
tlie nation, should be always quan’elling about re- 
ligious differences. He considered the connexion 
some time since' formed between Ireland and 
France, to arise from the disappointment of the 
Catholics on the recall of Bail Fitz william. The 
objections made, on the score of the coronation 
oatli, he also considered as jierfectly inapplicable.” 

Doctor Duigenan reminded the House, “ that of 
the six jieers and three baronets who signed the 
jietition, one of the former was an Englishman, 
and three of the other peers had been created du- 
ring his present Majesty’s reign ; and, on exami- 
nation, it would be found, that a few years back, 
the whole Roman Catholic nobility of Ireland did 
not exceed one, or two at the most ; which show- 
ed how little cause there was to complain of so 
much alleged degradation. There was not a 
single Romish ecclesiastic in the list of the peti- 
tioners ; the reason of which, no doubt, was, that 
they were to take the oath of 1773, Avhich dis- 
claimed those injurious doctrines.” He then en- 
tered into a learned disquisition on the jirinciples 
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of that religion, as laid down by its councils and 
highest authorities, and concluded that as they 
could not be faithful subjects to a Protestant mo- 
narchy, they ought not to be trusted with politi- 
cal power. 

Mr. Grattan observed, that “ if the reasoning 
of the learned Doctor (Duigcnan) were correct, it 
would be to pronounce against his country three 
curses, viz. eternal war with each other, — eternal 
war with England, — and eternal war with France. 
The learned Doctor’s speech consisted of four 
parts, first, invective uttered against the religion 
of the Catholics ; second, invective against the 
present generation ; third, invective against the 
past; and, fourth, invective against the future. 
Here the limits of the creation interposed and 
stopped him.” 

Mr. Pitt pursued on this occasion the same line 
of argument which he had formerly adopted. He 
denied any right, on the part of the Romanists, to 
a participation of political power, and he considered 
the question solely on the ground of expediency. 
He stated his opinion to be, that “ previous to the 
Union, in , no possible case could the privileges so 
demanded be given, consistently with a due re- 
gard to the Protestant interest in Ireland, to the 
internal tranquillity of that kingdom, the frame 
and structure of our constitution, or the probabi- 
lity of the permanent connexion of Ireland with 
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this country. He admitted that, after the Union, 
he saw the subject in a diiferent light ; and was 
of opinion that, under an united Parliament, these 
privileges might be granted, with proper guards 
and conditions, so as not to produce any danger 
to the Established Church, or to the Protestant 
Constitution. 

“ But in declaring this opinion, Mr. Pitt did 
not mean to shut his eyes against the conviction, 
that a Catholic, however honourable his intentions 
might be, must I’eel anxious to advance the interests 
of his religion ; it was in the very nature of man : 
he might disclaim and renounce that wish for a 
time, but there was no man, who was at all ac- 
quainted with the operations of the human heart, 
who did not know that the Catholic must feel 
that anxiety, whenever the power and the oppor- 
tunity xnight be favourable to him. Neither did 
he mean to say, that the Catholics were not enga- 
ged in the scenes preceding the rebellion of 1798; 
nor yet to deny, though Jacobin principles were 
the foundation of the rebellion, that the influence 
of the priests, themselves tainted with those prin- 
ciples, might have aggravated the evil, though 
they were not the cause of it. But he expected 
to avert all danger by the adoption of his proposed 
measures of caution and secuy'ity. He stated his 
idea to be, not to apply tests to the religious te- 
nets of the Catholics, but tests applicable to what 
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was the source and foundation of the evil ; to ren- 
der the priests, instead of making them the in- 
struments of poisoning the minds of the people, 
dependant in some sort upon the Gov^emment, 
and thus links, as it were, between the Govern- 
ment and the people. 

Mr. Windham also advocated the cause of the 
Catholics. He said, that “ the only consideration 
that could have reconciled him to the measiu’e of 
the Union, was the idea that all disabilities at- 
taching to the Catholics would then be removed, 
and the whole population of Ireland lie united in 
interest and affection ; nor did he sec any thing 
now to alter that opinion. When he found the 
impediments started to this measure much strong- 
er than he expected, he relinquished the Adminis- 
tration ; and he believed, upon the same ground, 
the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) adopt- 
ed the same line of conduct. Poimlar clamour 
and prejudice should not deter that House from 
doing now what was fit to be done, what the 
Minister thought four years ago ought to be done, 
and what he did not deny must be done here- 
after.” 

Lord Grenville, on the 10th of May, moved 
the order of the day for the House of Lords “ to 
take into consideration the petition of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland.” “ He thought it would be 
a great evil and misfortune to the empire, if the 
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prayer of this petition tvis not grantefl ; tie 
feared it would be'fnftnit^ly more unfbHdnW, if 
the petitioners were given to utiderstand thatj'tfte 
doors of Parliament were shut to their comptaitiU, 
if they were to be driven to absolute despair, and 
the eipectations held out to them by the Union, 
completely frustrated. 

In the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a population of not less than three mil- 
lions by the lowest, and five millions by the 
highest calculation, were educated in the Catholic 
religion ; and the House must never loisc sight of 
the fact, that three-fourths of the peojile of Ireland 
were Roman Cathoycs. Those political opinions, 
adverse to the principles of the Revolution, and 
favourable to the exiled family of Stuart, which 
formerly operated, were no longer in existence. 
Upon this ground, the Catholics wcie not to 
allowed any influence, because influence led to 
power ; not to be allowed property, because pro- 
perty led to influence ; not to enjoy the free 
toleration of religipn ; not to have the least in- 
tercourse with the rest of their fellow-subjects. 
The effect of it was, that they were kept in igno- 
rance, in extreme poverty, and, in proportion, 
their minds were exasperated against their op- 
pressois. During the period of his present Ma- 
jesty’s reign, a better syatem of policy and ame- 
lioration had been adopted.” 


s 
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He afterwards said — ** The objections wliich 
prevai]i^ to their .emancipation, before the Union, 
were now completely;, done away ; for, whatever 
might have been given to the proportion of the 
Catholics, over the Protestants of Ireland, must 
now be, given to the proportion the Protestants 
of the United Kingdom. Nothing could be more 
unfair,” he added, “ than to impute to a set of 
people opinions and pr^j^icnplea. which they them- 
selves disclaimed. The Uniform good conduct 
and loyalty of the Catholics of Ireland were upon 
Parliamentary record. In the period of the two 
separate rebellions in this country, the Irish Ca- 
tholics demonstrated the utn^st loyalty. When 
the fleets of the ene^y were triumphant in the 
channel, and threatened the invasion of the kingr 
dom, they took up arms for the defence of their 
country. There can be nothing more unjustifia- 
ble tbando attribute the late rebelUbn in Ireland to 
the Catholic body : the principal leaders in it were 
Protestants. As to the ex|doded objection, that 
a Catholic was not to be^^^beliengid upon his oath,; 
because, the Pope could dispense with |t, it was un- 
wrprthy jpf attention ; becfuse, if eo, they need not 
heutate to take an oath, „tp, unable them .fto sub- 
vert the government of., the opuntry, and make 
the Pope Lord-paramount. ^^ There never was, 
hojyeyer, a period when the , power of the Pope 
Wps less^ and ^the j^reispect p^ to him more ditni- 
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nislied. The only effect to be apprehended from 
granting the prayer of the petition, would be that 
of bringing three or four Peers into that House, 
and a few members into the House of Commons ; 
and surely nothing could be more absurd, than to 
sui)pose . such few persons could, even if they 
wished it, persuade the Parliament to destroy the 
hierarchy, and overturn the constitution. Fears 
for the hierarchy were entertained at the time of 
the union with Scotland ; but could any one 
point out an instance in which, however ad- 
verse the Church of Scotland was to Bishops, 
that any Scotch peer, or commoner, ever dreamt 
of substituting their own religion for the Episco- 
pacy of the English Church ? He then dwelt on 
the impolicy of preventing Catholics of great ge- 
nius, talent, and industry, from arriving at those 
high stations, which would enable them to be of 
the greatest service to thpfr country.” He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into a Committee, to take the said 
Petition into consideration.” 

Lord Hawkesbury observed, ** that at any time, 
or under any circumstances, he must oppose a^ 
motion which might lead to such alarming conse- 
quences as the abrogation of all the tests at pre- 
sent subsisting in the empire. Experience had 
shown the desolation it had occasioned by a re- 
public of Atheists, established in the heart of 

s 2 
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Europe. ^ While every religion deserved to be 
protected, the possession of political power should 
only be extended with that degree of jealousy 
and circumspection, that would guard against 
the abuse of it, and prevent it from being made 
the instrument to destroy the Government, for 
whose support it was created. One of the fun- 
damental principles of the British Government, 
as established by the Bill of Rights and Act of 
Settlement, was, that the King must be a Pro- 
testant, and hold communion with the Church of 
England : and the same limitation should, in his 
opinion, apply to the immediate advisers and 
officers of the Crown; Our ancestors thought it 

expedient to change the succession, sooner than 

* ^ > 

have a King of* a religion hostile to that of the 

state ; and was it rational that the same principles 

should not apply to Ministers, Chancellors, and 
« 

Judges of the day ^ To open the .door in this 
instance, would be to let in all the Dissenters in 
the kingdom, and who would consent to entrust 
the patronage of the Church to persons consider- 
ing her establishment as heretical ? Upon the 
whole, he concluded, that as long as the Catholics 
refused to take the Oath of Supremacy, they 
should be deprived of political power ; and there 
never was a moment when it was more necessary 
than now, when all Catholic Europe was nearly 
subjected to France, and the Pope placed in a 
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State of absolute dependance oa that country. 
The ruin of the Church and the Monarchy* in 
our own country, accompanied each other,- and as 
his principle was to uphold the establishment of 
both, he must resist the motion.” 

The Bishop of Durham made, on this occasion, 
the most impressive speech dltivered from the 
bench. He said, that ** in attentively considering 
this petition, he had endeavoured to discover what 
extension of personal toleration was asked, that 
would be consistent with our civil and religious 
establishment. Not what the Catholics would have 
given to us ; but what we, with safety, could give 
to them : — not what we might with justice re- 
fuse ; but what could, in lj;;indness, be granted, as 
the offering of affection . and good will. He 
wished to improve and ameliorate the condition 
of the mass of the people of Ireland ; but, in the 
object of this petition, he saw nothing but what 
was calculated to give power, privileges, and in- 
fluence to a very few opulent individuals ainongst 
them. In adverting to the sui)erior ; numbers of 
Papists in Ireland; to the peculiar powers whj^h 
the clergy exercised' over them ; to the .geuoi^l 
connexion of their clergy with a foreign power ; 
and .to the- degraded and servile dependance , of 
the head of their church, upon a state so very 
hostile to this country ; he did not think that 
^the prayer of the petition, could l»e granted 
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with safety to, our civil and religious establish- 
ments.” . 

The petition was ultimately rejected in the 
Lords, by a majority of 129: only 49 having 
voted for it, and 178 against it : in the Commons 
S36 were against its reception, and 124 for it.^ 

• Mr. Fox, it appear$, acted in the presenting of the Peti- 
tion of the Catholics at this time, contrary to the wishes of 
the Prince of Wales. There is a letter on this subject so 
creditable to him, preserved in Mr. Moore’s Life of Sheridan, 
that we shall take the liberty of transcribing it. “ A few days 
before the debate," says the eloquent biographer of Mr..S. 
“ as appears by the following remarkable letter, Mr. Sheridan 
was made the medium of a communication from Carlton House, 
the object of which was to prevent Mr. Fox from presenting 
the Petition - 

“ Dear Sherid&, 

I did not receive your letter till last night. 

I did on Thursday consent to be the presenter of the 
Catholic Petition, at the request of the Delegates, and had 
farther cogversation with tnbtn at Lord Grenville’s yesterday 
morning. Lord Grenville also consented to present the 
Petition to the House of Lords. Now, therefore, any discus- 
sion on i/iis part of the subject would l)e too late ; but I will 
£^y own, that, if it were not, I could not be dissuaded from 
doing the public act, which, of all others, it will give me the 
greatest satisfaction and pride to perform . No past event in 
iny political life ever did, and no future one ^ver can, giv^ 
me such pleasure. ' • • 

am sure you know how painftil it would be to me to 
disbbi^ any command of his Royal Highness's, or even to act • 
in any manner that mighlt be in the slightest degree contrary ( 
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Lord Hawkest»ury, on the 19th day , of June, 
delivered to the House a message from hip, Ma- 
jesty, to the effect, “That the communications 
which have taken place, and are still depen^iiig* 
between his Majesty and some of the powers of 
the Continent, have not yet been brought to such 
a point, as to enable his Majesty to lay the result 
of them before the House, or to enter . into any 
farther explanation with, the French Government, 
consistently with the sentiments expressed by his 
Majesty at the opening of the present session, — 
but, his Majesty conceives that it may be of 
essential importance, that he should have it in his 


to his wishes, and, therefore, I am not sorry that your inti- 
mation came too late. 1 shall endeavour to see the Prince 
to-day ; but if I should fail, pray take care that he knows 
how things stand before we meet at dinner, lest any conver- 
sation there should appear to come upon him by surprise. 

“ Y ours ever, 

Arlington Street, Sunday. C. J. P.” 

'' It would be rash," adds Mr. Moore, “ without so^e 
£srther insight into the circumstances of this singpler inter- 
ference, to enter into any speculations with respect , to its 
nature or motives, or to pronounce how far Mr. Sheridan was 
jnstihed in being the instrument of it. But on the share of 
Mr. Fox, in the transaction, such suspension of opinion is 
unnecessary. We have, h^re his simple and honest words 
ibefore us, — and they breathe a spirit of sincerity from which 
I even Princes might take a -lesson twith advantage,” 
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tcJ'Watil himself of any favourable conjunc- 
ture Yor giving eflB^ td such a concert with other 
powers, as may afford thejbest means of resisting 
the inordinate ambitionT of France, or may be 
most likely to lead to a termination of the pre- 
sent ‘ contest, on grounds consistent with periha- 
hieiit safety, the inter^t of his Majesty^ domi- 
nions, and the secuirity and independence of 
Europe. His Majesty,' therefore, recommends 
it to the House of Lords, to consider of making 
provision for enabling his Majesty to take such 
measures, and enter into such engagements as 
the exigency of affairs may require.” 

* This Was followed 6n- the 20th by a proposi- 
tion for £5,000,000, Yqi be placed at the disposal 
of his Majesty : on Which LordCarysfoit observed 
that “ the state of the negotiations in question 
ought to be more freely communicated to the 
House, and moved an amendment to that effect ; 
which Loi’d MulgraVe :, and Lord Hawkesbury 
resisted. To : communicate negotiations, while 
gliding, would, they said, be to frustrate' their 
dhjiBcis ; they only called upon the House for p 
degree of confidence, usually, and indeed, by 
necessity, placed in Ministers. 

These negotiations were, in fact, the final 
'diplomatic measures of Mt. Pitt ; the issue of 
tne^tf being that coalition with Russia, Austria, 
and 'Swedqn, which was so fatally terminatedi 
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uy the battle of Austerlitz, on . the 2d, of Decem- 
ber ; and the peace of Presburgb, signed on the 
26th of that month. The only relief to, , the 
gloomy scene of our foreign politics at this peripd, 
was the memorable battle of Trafalgar. 

Mr. Pitt retired to Bath in the autumn of 
1805, his health being in a state of rapid decline. 
With difficulty he returned to his house at Put- 
ney on the 11th of Jan^nary ; and could take no 
})art in the opening of Parliament on the 21st. 

Lord Hawkesbury was, one of the Commis- 
sioners on this occasion. The language of the 
speech, as he afterwards stated in the House of 
Lords, was designed, to ensure, if possible, unani- 
mity in the addresses ; and this object of Minis- 
ters was so far acceded to by Opposition, that 
though an ^amendment was prepared and read 
in both Houses, it was not moved in either 
House ; on the ground of the absence of Mr. 
Pitt. Few even of the intimate friends of that 
great statesman, however, apprehended his death 
to l)e so near ; in the House of Commons, on the 
evening of the 21st, it was stated by some of them, 
that he was not considered in danger, but. was 
slowly recovering. 

, The subject , of our Memoir had an interview 
with him on public business, on Monday evening, 
the 18th : he went out in his carriage for the last 
time, the next day. On .morning of Thurs- 
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day the 26d, about a quarter past four, he quitted 
this turbulent and vain world. Mr. Gifford has 
observed that it was the anniversary of that day 
on which five-and-twenty years before he had 
first become a member of the British Senate. 

Mr. Pitt’s eulogium will not be expected from 
the feeble pen of the. writer of this volume. 
That his, however, was the real inheritance of 

j * 

Lord Chatham’s comprehensive and ardent mind, 
genuine patriotism, and splOndid oratory, has 
seldom been denied ; or that he added to these 
qualities, those of an able and enlightened finan- 
cier, and of a ready and well-trained man of jiub- 
lic business ; but his claims rto the character of 
an “excellent statesman,” it is well known, di- 
vided the House of Commons, immediately on 
his decease. Mr. Windham, at that period, even 
doubted “ from whatever cause it had proceeded, 
whether his life had been beneficial to his coun- 
try.” 

This is less surprising than that public writers, 
at' the present day, should attempt to detract 
from his fair faime by the alleged ill success of his 
plans.*. Mr. Pitt, on the scale upon which he 

* When we are told to regard his poli(7 as the salvation 
of the country,” says Mr. Moore, (Life ^of Sheridan,) — 
''.when (to use a figure of Mr. Dundas) a claim of salvage 
is made for him, — it may be allowed us to consider a little 
the nature of the measures, by which this alleged salvation 
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acted, and ought therefore to be viewed, as a 
statesman, was eminently successful. If he en- 
tered upon a great war, without anticipating all 
the wretched financial shifts and desperate re- 

was achieved. If entering into a great war without either 
consistency of plan, or preparation of means, and with a total 
ignorance of the financial resources of the enemy — ^if allowing 
one part of the Cabinet to flatter the French Royalists, with 
the hope of seeing the Bourbons restored to undiminished 
power, while the other part acted, whenever an opportunity 
oflFered, upon the plan of dismembering Prance for the ag- 
grandizement of Austria, and thus at once, alienated Prussia 
at the very moment of subsidizing him, and lost the confi- 
dence of all the Royalist party in Prance, except the few 
who were ruined by English assistance at Quiberon — if going 
to war in 179B for the right of the Dutch to a river, and so 
managing it that in 1794 the Dutch lost their whole Seven 
Provinces — if lavishing more money upon failures than the 
successes of a century had cost, and supporting this profusion 
by schemes of finance, cither hollow and delusive, like the 
Sinking Fund, or desperately regardless of the future, like 
the paper issues — if driving Ireland into rebellion by the per- 
fidious recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, and reducing England to 
two of the most fearful trials, that a nation, depending upon 
Credit and a Navy, could encounter, the stoppage of her 
Bank and a mutiny in her fleet — if, finally, floundering on 
from effort to effort against France, and then dying upon 
the ruins of the last Coalition he could muster against her — 
if all tills betokens a wise and able minister, then is Mr. 
Pitt most amply entitled to that name ; — then are the lessons 
of wisdom to be read, like Hebrew, backward, and waste and 
rashness and systematic fiiilure to be held the only true 
means of saving a country.” 
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sources of the enemy, he never despaired of his 
country’s resources : he steadily maintained the 
public faith ; and made it available to our preser- 
vation to an extent that no one beside anticipated. 
If he long looked with hope to the restoration of 
the Bourbons, it has been at last found, it must 
be remembered, that this very measure has, in 
point of fact, tranquillized France and Europe 
for twelve years. Did he awaken the jealousies 
of Russia,. Austria, and Prussia, against the ag- 
grandizement of France : and subsidize armies 
whose force he could not otherwise have brought 
to bear on the enemy ? Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, it will not be soon forgotten, humbled 
that enemy at last ; and Buonaparte, in tnith, 
not Mr. Pitt, fell under the “ lasf coalition. 

As to the war of 1793, we have made it^appear 
in a preceding part of this volume, and Bishop 
Tomline still more fully, that the British Minis- 
ter was driven into it by the French Govern- 
ment — ^themselves urged on, and happily deceived, 
by the anticipation of #important aid from the 
English republicans. 

The other reflections of Mr. Moore on the cha- 
racter of this unequalled statesman are frivolous 
— non-success is evidently his great condemna- 
tion : but he speaks of only half his life. Mr. 
Pitt lived in his plans and efforts to the end of 
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the wars of the French Revolution ; those who 
have the strongest temptation to dispute this, i. e. 
his successful disciples, have ever acknowledged 
it: and those .wars terminated in the enoreased 
security and glory of England. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

St&te of Parties. — Offer of the Premiership to Lord Hawkes- 
bury. — He declines it. — ^^Mr. Fox and his Friends come 
into power. — New Military Arrangements. — Mr. Wind- 
ham's Limited Service Bill. — Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
— Lord Melville's Trial. — Negotiations with France. — , 
Meeting of Parliament in December. — Lord Ilawkesbury’s 
Speech on the Address. — rOn the Negotiations. — Mr. 
Whitbread’s Education Bill. — Bill for introducing Catho- 
lics into the Army and Navy. — Division in the Cabinet 
respecting it. — Sentiments of the King.— Ministers dis- 
missed in consequence. —D^e of Portland, Premier. — 
Lord Hawkesbury, Home Secretary. — Explanations given 
in Parliament. — Lord Hawkesbury moves thanks to Sir 
S. Audhmuty. — Parlianient dissolved. — New Parliament. 
— Lord Hawkesbury defends the late dissolution. — State 
of Europe. — Attack on Copenha^n. — Portugal. — The 
Regent leaves Lisbo^ for BrazU.— Berlin De- 
cree ^of Buonaparte. — British Orders in Council. — The 
late measures debated in Parliament. — Duke of Norfolk’s 
motion:- — ^^Insurrection in Spain. — The Patriots apply for 
assistance to England. — All Parties agree respecting af- 
, , fording it them.— New offers to negotiate from France.— 
Sir John Moore’s advance into Spain. — Battle of Corunna. 
'—Lord Hawkesbury becomes Earl of Liverpool. 

The Whig writers incorrectly describe the ad- 
ministration of the gotvernment as falling natu- 
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rally, and “ without parley,” * into the hands of 
their friends on the deatli of Mr. Pitt. His late 
Majesty, in the first instance, honoured the sub- 
ject of this memoir with his confidence and com- 
mands, with respect to the formation of a new mn 
nistry ; at the head of which, it was proposed he 
should himself be placed. But Lord Hawkesbury, 
with that sound good sense, which always distin- 
guished him, and after a few days’ deliberation, 
declined the flattering offer. He well knew the 
state and relative strength^ of the jmblic parties. 
Those with whom alone he could concur in the 
conduct of the w’ar, and in their unquestionable 
attachment to the institutions of the country in 
Church and State — the party of Lord Grenville — 
had entirely differed Vidth him in all the chief 
public measures of late ; and treated him, we 
must add, with a degree of undeserved con- 
tumely ; moreover, under much more powerful 
ausj)ices, they coidd not be induced to accept 
office without stipulating for the introduction of 
Mr. Fox. And with the party of this last distin- 
guished leader, as such. Lord Liverpool could 
never bring himself to act. It was then impos- 
sible foP him to find coadjutors in the ranks of 
those, who, by the late national loss, had become 
the leading parties. 

' * Mr. Moore’s description of the event. — h^^eof Sheridan, 
vol. ii. p. 886. ■ 
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As an Opposition, he had seen how powerfully 
they could concur; andliow fearftilly, in the ex 
isting situation of the country, those ' who widelj 
differed on every fundamental principle of politics, 
could thwart the measures of Government in 
their details. This was the hour of the country’s 
darkness. The war had been hitherto (at least 
on the continent of Europe) disastrous ; peace, 
when Mr. Fox spoke, his quaker-like eulogy 
has been given by Mr. Rogers^ 

“ vvas ever, on his tongue." 

And it was imagined in many queers, that this 
their favourite statem^ could win even Buona- 
parte to moderate codicils. It was supposed also, 
now the immedidie dangers of the French Re- 
volution were gone by, that these parties would 
practically coalesce in the internal government of 
the country. There, yji'os great topic here 
involved, (the !>f^qtment of tli© , Catholics,) on 
which they were known to be agreed; and the 
extent of the King’s honesty, (if it inyplyed ho- 
nest prejudices, as many allege,) on that subject, 
^ yet unknown. 

. In these drcmnstances^ retaining the undimi- 
hished confidence of his R|byal Master, Lord 
Hawkesbury declined the Premiership ; he 
retained a decided pvc^ of the King’s attachment 
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in the Wardenshiji of the Cinque Ports; to which 
he was appointed on the death of Mr. Pitt. 

Mr. Fox is said to have declined the Treasury 
and to have chosen the Foreign Secretaryship, hs 
a situation in which he could more effectually 
promote his great object, a peace. Lord Gren- 
ville therefore became First Lord of the Trea- 
sury; Mr. (now created Baron) Erskine, Lord High 
Chancellor; Earl Fitzwilliam, President of the 
Council ; Lord Sidmouth, Privy Seal ; Lord How- 
ick. First Lord of the Admiralty ; Earl Moira, 
Master-General of the Ordnance ; Earl Spencer 
and Mr. Windham, Secretaries for the Home and 
War Departments ; Lord Henry Petty, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer ; and Lord EUenborough, 
Lord Chief Justice, with a seat in the Cabinet. 

The introduction of Lord Sidmouth, and by 
consequence the Lord Chief Justice into the Cabi- 
net, (the former stipulating for the introduction 
of a friend with hirUself,) is said to have been ac- 
complished by Mr. Sheridan at the express desire 
of the Prince of Wales. Mr. Sheridan himself 
only obtained the Treasuryship of the Navy. 
His biographer justly stigmatizes the measure 
of bringing Lord EUenborough into the Cabinet, 
“ notwithvStanding the great learning and ability 
with which it was defended,” as “ veiy question- 
ible.” 

As with their predecessors^ it was ah object of 


T 
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the first anxiety with the new Ministers, to or- 
ganize the defence of the country upon a theory 
they could approve. This was a topic upon which, 
in the midst of great difference of opinion, Mr. 
Secretary Windham had very confidently express- 
ed himself. He had particularly reprobated Mr. 
Pitt’s Additional Term Bill, and the Volunteer 
System. Mr. Windham, however, though he re- 
ceived the seals of his department on the 24tb of 
February, and described the measures of the late 
Ministers as bringing the military system “ to 
death’s door,” prescribed for the patient very lei- 
surely. 

His new military arrangements were not pro- 
posed until the 3rd of Aj)ril, when he attributed 
our modem failure in recruiting to the little com- 
parative attention paid to the condition of the. 
common soldiery. He wished to render the mi- 
litary profession an object of general desire among 
the people ; to effect which the great change 
which he proposed to introduce in the array was 
in the terms of its engagement. Instead of an en- 
gagement to serve for life, he proposed that “ the 
soldiers in firture should be enlisted to serve for 
a terra of years. Such was the system of ser- 
vice,” he said, “ in all the States of Europe, ex- 
cept in England, and in part even of our army 
the same system was established.” 
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He proposed, therefore, that “ tlie term of mili- 
litary service should be divided into three periods, 
of seven years each for the infantry ; and for the 
cavalry and artillery the first period to be of ten 
years, the second of six years, and the third of 
five years. At the end of eveiy period the sol- 
dier should have a right to claim his discharge. 
If he left the army at the end of the first period, 
he should be entitled to exercise his trade or call- 
ing in any town of Great Britain or Ireland ; if 
at the end of the second period, he should be en- 
titled besides, to a pension for life ; and at the 
end of the third period, after a service of twenty- 
one years, he should be discharged from the array, 
with the full allowance of Chelsea, which by judi- 
cious regulations might be raised to a shilling a 
day. If he were wounded or disabled in the ser- 
vice, he should receive the same pension as if he 
had served out the full term. During the second 
period he should also receive sixpence a week of 
additional pay, and during the third period a shil- 
ling a week. Desertion might be punished by 
the loss of so many years service, and, though cor- 
poral punishments could not be banished entirely 
from the army, they might be diminished both in 
number and in severity." 

^ Such was the basis of Mr. Windham’s celebrated 
Limited Service Bill. 

T 2 
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Lord Castlereagh objected to it, as an impolitic 
innovation in the midst of war ; and as unneces- 
sary on a fair review of the Existing system. In 
proof of this, and to show how much the army 
had been increased in its numbers during the late 
Administration, .he stated, 1st, that the gross 
strength of the army at home and abroad, in- 
cluding the militia and artillery, in effective rank 


and file, was, 

Ist January, 1804, 234,005 

1st March, 1806, 207,554 


Increase 33,549 


2dly, That the regular army, including artil- 
lery, as distinguished from the militia, was 


1st January, 1804, 148,480 

1st March, 1806, 192,372 


Increase 43,886 


3dly, The regular array disposable for general 


service, was 

1st January, 1804, 115,947 

Ist March, 1806, 165,790 


Increase 49,843 


He admitted, that the annual loss of the army, 
independent of esttF^rdinary occurrences, amount- 
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ed to 1 5,000 men ; and that the annual supply, 
by the ordinary means of recruiting, did not ex- 
ceed 11,000, or at most 14,000 men. He ad- 
mitted also, that an addition of 43,000 men was 
still wanting to raise the army to its full esta- 
blishment. But he contended, that the annual 
supply which might be expected from the Irish 
militia, and the operation of the bill now proposed 
to be repealed, were fully adequate to meet these 
deficiencies. 

It was on this occasion that the last speaker, 
in warm culogium on the present greatness of 
the country, said, “ he would not hesitate to assert, 
that on the essential points of the finances, the 
navy and the army, compared with the -difficul- 
ties and embarrassments under which they repre- 
sent themselves to have undertaken the Govern- 
ment, the })resent Administration may be consi- 
dered as on a bed of roses” 

This bill did not pass the House of Commons 
without the most active opposition in every stage 
of its progress. 

In the House of Lords, the new system under- 
went, on this occasion, little discussion ; but on 
the principle of limited service being introduced 
into the Mutiny Bill,. it was strongly resisted. 
On the first reading. Lord Hawkesbury made a 
motion (June 10) for the production of the mi- 
litary opinions relating to ijtlte' a,rmy, which had 
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l^een submitted to the Commander-in-chief, on the 
subject of limited service. This was negatived 
without a division, on the ground that the opinions 
called for were not official documents, hut private 
and confidential communications ; and to the ar- 
gument that the House was in want of military 
information on the question at present before it, 
it was answered, that it would he an unprecedent- 
ed thing for the House to require argumentative 
opinions of those who were not its members, in 
order to influence its determinations. 

We must now briefly advert to the most cre- 
ditable measure of this Administration — the Abo- 
lition of the Slave-trade. 

In the first session after the formation of the 
Cabinet, the AttorneyrGeneral, with its full con- 
currence, brought in a Bill, which quickly passed 
both Houses, (46 Geo. HI. cap. 52,) prohibiting 
the exportation of slaves from the British colonies, 
after the 1st of January 1807, and forbidding all 
subjects of this country residing either at home or 
in our foreign settlements, from being in any way 
concerned in, or accessary to, the supply of foreign 
countries with slaves after that period. 

The ship and cargo of any British trader enga- 
ged in the prohibited trade, either from our colo- 
nies, or from Africa, or from other places, to fo- 
reign settlements, were declared to be forfeited, 
and a farther penalty of 50/. ordered to be levied 
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for each slave. A similar forfeiture was enacted 
with regard to any vessel employed in supplying 
Ibrcign vessels with slaves on the coast of Africa ; 
and a penalty of 100/. was ordered to be levied 
from any British subject engaged in furnishing or 
indirectly forwarding such a supply. Investment 
of stock — loan of money — loan of vessels — be- 
coming collector or security to such loans, &c- 
were all declared unlawful, and liable to a forfeit- 
ure of double the sums advanced ; and all bonds 
or other securities given for such unlawful loans, 
were declared to be null and void, except in the 
hands of bond Jide purchasers. Moreover, all in- 
surances on such prohibited securities were de- 
clared void, and subjected to a penalty of 500/. 

Soon after. Ministers brought ’another Bill into 
Parliament, which passed without opposition, for 
the purjiose of preventing the increase of the Bri- 
tish Slave-trade in all its branches. The object of 
this (46 Geo, III., cap. 119,) was to prohibit any 
vessel, under severe penalties, from being engaged 
in the African Slave-trade, which had not been 
actually employed in that traffic before the 1st of 
August 1806, or contracted for to be employed 
in it before the 10th of June in that year, and 
unless the same could be proved before Commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the Treasury for that 
purpose. This Act was limited in its duration to 
the term of two years after the conclusion of the 
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Parliament then sitting; but fortunately, long be- 
fore the expiration of that f)eriod, every provision 
for the limitation or regulation of this iniquitous 
traffic was rendered unnecessary by the total, and, 
we trust, final abolition of the British Slave-trade 
on the coast of Africa. 

The next measure was the resolution moved 
by Mr. Fox in the House of Commons, with which 
that great statesman closed his career in that 
House. The words of the resolution were, “ That 
this House conceiving the African Slave-trade to 
be contrary to the principles of justice, humanity, 
and sound policy, will, with all practicable expe- 
dition, proceed to take effectual measures for 
abolishing the said trade, in such manner, and at 
such period, as tnay be deemed advisable.” This 
was opposed by Mr. Rose, Lord Castlereagh, the 
two memirers for Liverpool, and some other per- 
sons, but on a division taking place, it was car- 
ried by a majority of 114 to 15. The resolution 
was then sent up to the Lords, and agreed to 
after a conference. 

On the 29th of January, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated his plan of finance, which was 
so framed as to make provision for a scries of 
years to come, on the probable supposition of a 
continuance of the war : the loan for the pre- 
sent year was stated at twelve millions. 

When in the new Parliament, called during this 
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year. Lord Grenville finally brought in a Bill for 
abolishing the Slave-trade, the chief debate took 
place in the House of Lords, on the second read- 
ing. The measure was ably supported by the 
Minister. 

On this occasion, the Duke of Clarence adhered 
to his conviction formerly expressed, that there 
was not the least foundation for the charge which 
had been brought against the planters for ill treat- 
ment of their slaves ; and warned their Lordships 
of the awful consequences of a measure which 
might deprive the “West India islands of the only 
mode by which they could acquire labourers. On 
the other hand, the Duke of Gloucester, with true 
English feeling, declared, that he could not find 
words strong enough to express his abhorrence 
of that abominable traffic in human blood. He 
allirmed, that no question could come more closely 
home to our own bosoms, than that which con- 
cerned the happiness of myriads of our fellow- 
creatures. The resolution on their Lordships' 
table branded the Slave-trade as contrary to hu- 
manity, justice, and policy ; and the time was 
now come to act upon that resolution. 

The juincipal advocates for the Bill at this 
time, were Lords King, Moira, HoUand, and Sel- 
kirk, and the Bishop of Durham : the opponents 
of the measure were Lords Westmoreland, Sid- 
mouth, Eldon, and Hawkesbury. 
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On the division the numbers were, in favour of 
the Bill 100 peers, against it 36. 

On its transmission to the Commons, it was 
eloquently defended by Lord Howick, who was 
seconded by Mr. Roscoe, the member for Liver- 
pool, the Lords Mahon, Milton, Percy, and others, 
but especially by Mr. Wilberforce, who, unwearied 
in well-doing, now saw the fruit of his labours. 
The Bill was feebly opposed in the Lower House ; 
and, on dividing, the numbers were, 283 for the 
abolition, against it 166. 

Throughout the trial of Lord MelVille, the 
subject of this memoir was found at his post in 
the House of Lords, and amongst the most able 
advocates of a friend whom he considered as 
having been harshly treated. The House of Com- 
mons had already pronounced Lord Melville guilty 
of gross misconduct in that office, in the adminis- 
tration of which the House of Lords acquitted 
him of every charge. 

On the 28th of April, Lord Hawkcsbury sup- 
ported the motion of Lord Auckland, forbidding 
the pubUcation of the proceedings until they were 
complete: at the same time he suggested the 
propriety of introducing some Ivords by which 
the order should be limited to a prohibition during 
the cmtirmance of the trial only. 

Lord MelviUe, it is clear, largely used the funds 
of the public for private purposes : if they came 
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immediately into his hands through Mr. Trotter, 
that person was his own paymaster, and his Lord- 
ship must have known the advances to be derived 
from the public funds. On his retirement from 
the office of Treasurer of the Navy, he was under 
the necessity of raising 50,000/. to make good the 
deficiency in his accounts with Government at the 
Bank. The House of Commons therefore might 
with perfect justice have uiged the dismissal of 
such a servant of the crown. Lord Eldon, the 
most acute of his advocates, admitted him to have 
been guilty of “culpable negligence in the dis- 
charge of his duty,” and “ criminal indulgences” 
to Trotter. But it was contended by his Lord- 
ship’s friends that nothing like “ corrupt” motives 
were proved : the Judges pronounced that he had 
not violated the law ; and much of party spirit, 
it is clear, was mixed with the business of his 
impeachment. The Commons, in fact, were 
urged by the managers to attempt to prove too 
much ; and strangely jumbled facts and argu- 
ments in their articles ; so that many . peers, 
who considered Lord Melville guilty of parts of 
the charges, could not pronounce him so on the 
whole of many of them. Lord Hawkesbuiy’s 
name is found in the considerable majority of 
noble Lords who voted him “ not guilty upon all 
the charges.” 

Mr. Fox, with great and sincere eagerness. 
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availed himself of the first opening for negotiation 
with France ; and the summer of this year was 
occupied with the fruitless attempts of Lords Yar- 
mouth and Lauderdale to conduct them to ma- 
turity. The Foreign Secretary must have been 
finally convinced of the insincerity of his quon- 
dam acquaintance and flatterer, Buonaparte ; but 
he died while the British diplomatists were at 
Paris. 

At the recommendation of Lord Grenville, his 
Majesty was now pleased to appoint Lord Howick 
to the Foreign Department, Lord Sidmouth to 
the Presidency of the Council, and Lord Holland, 
the only new member who was brought into the 
administration, to be Lord Privy Seal. 

The new Parliament met on the 15th of De- 
cember. On this occasion, after the usual address 
was moved dnd seconded in the House of liords. 
Lord Hawkesbury freely investigated some of the 
late measures of the Ministry. He said While 
he could sincerely disclaim party motives, and 
while he heartily concurred in every general sen- 
timent expressed in the address, he could not let 
it pass without offering some general remarks on 
the speech which occasioned it. The first point 
on which he should observe was one not openly 
mentioned in the King’s speech, but only alluded 
to, viz. the dissolution of Parliament. He ad- 
mitted the King’s pdwer to dissolve Parliament 
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in its fullest extent and plenitude. But this, like 
every other part of the prerogative, . should be 
exercised with a sound and wholesome discretion. 
What was there in the state of the country to 
have justified the late unexpected and premature 
dissolution of Parliament — of a Parliament which 
had sat only four sessions, and had nearly three 
to run ? From the passing of the Septennial Act 
in 1715, there was no instance of a Parliament 
being dissolved under six sessions, except in the 
precedent of 1784<, which w’as unavoidable. At that 
time a misunderstanding subsisted between the 
Crown and the House of Commons with respect to 
the Govertiment. The opponents of his Majesty's 
Ministers were supposed to be more earnest than 
the Government for the prosecution of the war. 
If the rupture of the negotiation overwhelmed 
Ministers with any apprehension of difficulty, the 
fair mode would have been not to dissolve Par- 
liament, but to have submitted to the existing 
Parliament the whole grounds of the negotiation. 
Mr. Windham, who was the last person in the 
world he should suppose capable of deceit, in an 
address which was publi^ed, told the county of 
Norfolk, that, as far as he knew, there was no in- 
tention of dissolving Parliament ; and a proclama- 
tion appeared, in which a day was appointed for 
the meeting of Parliament for the despatch of 
business ; and yet, notwithstanding these repeated 
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assurances, a dissolution was announced, to the 
surprise and astonishment of the whole Kingdom. 
He would not accuse the Ministers of any inten- 
tion to deceive the country, but the dissolution 
had certainly the effect of surprising it.” 

With respect to the disasters of Prussia, Lord 
Hawkesbury agreed with the noble mover and 
seconder of the address, that they had arisen 
wholly from the narrow policy within which 
she had encircled herself. Had his Prussian 
Majesty, or those who advised him, consulted 
history, they would have discovered that they 
who lent their aid to have others devoured, would 
be at last devoured themselves. He approved of 
the proceedings adopted towards Prussia, in con- 
sequence of her unjust aggression on Hanover, and 
the measures to which she submitted against this 
country. He approved also of the manner in 
which we suspended our particular, quarrel, when 
she was on the point of being involved in a con- 
test with France, although he could not account 
for the delay which took place in communicating 
with her. It was not until the beginning of Oc- 
tober, when hostilitijBS ,were on the eve of com- 
mencing, that Ministers had endeavoured to open 
a communication with Prussia. But by this time 
events had occurred which prevented the noble 
Lord, Morpeth, from fulfflling his important mis- 
sion. They had afterwards sent out a military 
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mission, at the head of which was a noble Lord, 
Hutchinson, a member of that House. But this 
was not till three weeks after, at a time when it 
was uncertain whether this expensive military 
mission woidd be able to discover the Prussian 
head-quarters, or even a port to land in.” 

On the 2d of January, 1807, the late negotia- 
tions being laid before the House by Lord Gren- 
ville, and an address moved upon them. Lord 
Hawkcsbury professed his complete concurrence 
with the noble Lord on the great points he had 
stated, but at the same time said “ that if he 
did agree to the address, it must be with some 
(jualifications. It had been stated in his Ma- 
jesty’s declaration, that the French, from the 
outset of the negotiation, had agreed to proceed 
on the basis of actual possession, subject to the 
interchange of such equivalents as might be for 
the advantage and honour of the two countries. 
Now he confessed, that after a careful examina- 
tion of the papers before them, he found nothing 
in the whole of them that could be considered 
as a certain and unequivocal foundation for such 
an assertion. Before the arrival of Lord Yar- 
mouth in London, the basis of actual possession was 
so far from being actually agreed on, that ano- 
ther and very diflerent one was expressly stated to 
be the grounds on which the French Government 
would enter on a negotiation. Lord Yarmouth 
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had indeed given a statement in writing, of a 
conversation he had had with Talleyrand ; and he 
no doubt believed that Talleyrand had proposed 
the basis of actual possession. The words were, 
* Vous VaveZi nous ne vous la demandom pas' 
But in order to affix the proper meaning to these 
words, they ought to look at the context, and 
this shows that these words are not general, but 
that ttey refer only to Sicily. Ministry ought 
to have demanded a precise and categorical re- 
cognition of the basis of negotiation, before they 
gave full powers to treat to their negotiator. Yet 
Lord Hawkesbury most heartily concun’ed in the 
general result of the negotiation ; and with the 
above exception, joined in the address, . and in 
the assurances of supporting his Majesty in pro- 
secuting the war, which it had been found im- 
possible immediately to put an end to, on grounds 
in any degree consistent with the security and 
honour of this country, or the maintenance of 
good faith to our allies.” 

His Lordship proceeded to show both that the 
war was necessary, and that we possessed the 
means of supporting it. the commencement 
of the treaty with France in 1801, that country 
was in a very differeut situation to what it is in 
now.- At that time Holland and Switzerland, 
though subject to the influence of France, were 
not united to it. Naples was entire, and Aus- 
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tria, though she had lost much of her military 
reputation, was still a great power, and in point 
of population and extent of tei^itory, equal to 
what she had been at the commencement of the 
war with France. Many therefore thought, and 
Lord Hawkesbury confessed he had joined in the 
opinion, that if France were left to herself, her 
power would sink to her natural level. Now, 
however, all the States to which he had alluded, 
had l>een either- completely subdued by France, 
or reduced within comparatively narrow limits. 

In 1801 , the British Government wished to 
try the feelings of France, and to find out what 
would be the policy of its Government on the 
restoration of peace. It might endeavour to ac- 
quire confidence at home and abroad, which 
could be done only by a system of moderation, 
or it might imagine that its security consisted 
in pursuing that system of aggression, which 
had marked the progress of the Revolution 
from whence it had sprung. It had adopted 
the latter system, so that scarcely three months 
had elapsed nbm the' time of signing the treaty 
of Amiens,' till the spirit pf the treaty was vio- 
lated by repeated aggressions. Ever since that 
time these aggressions had been dontihued ; as an 
instance of which their Lordships had only to 
look at the Confederation of t]^ Rhine, to whidfi 
Lord Grenville had adv'erted.^ pbnsidering the 
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question of peace oc ijyar, they would observe that 
while they .continued at war, they had at least this 
advantage, that^ whatever exertions France might 
make, they must be confined to , the Continent 
of Europe. But peace would open to her the way 
,to Asia, Africa, and America. To these at least 
he. hoped her power could not extend. 

"pother thing to be considered was, that while 
we were at war, we were on perfect equality with 
our enemies. We were as powerful by sea as 
they were by land. But if peace should take 
plate, from the very nature of the two cases, their 
power. ^ would nqt be made less, while our, supe- 
riority would be gradually diminished ; for peace 
would furnish them with the means of advancing 
in , that particular sort of power in which our 
superiority “wip undisputed. Thesje were not ar- 
guments for eternal war, but they were circiim- 
stanees which ought to have great -weight with 
their .Lordships, ih 'considering what we gain by 
peace, as a proper compensation for what we 
lose. It was with great pleasure and pride that 
Lord Hawkesbmy referred to the flourishing state 
of the country, which was to be ascribed to 
two great measures, the Sinking Fund (which 
Lord Hawkesbury considered as “unquestion- 
ably the greatest measure ever produced by the 
ingenuity or wis^m of man !’*) brought forward 
and matured by right honourable friend the 
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late Mr. Pitt: the' other, that of raising a con- 
siderable part of the supplies within the year, 
also first brought Forward by his ri^ht honourable 
deceased friend, and which had been acted upon, 
and in some degree improved by Lord BidmoUth* 
The perihahent taxes were not less than eighteen 
millions. But the Sinking Fund at this time pro- 
duced eight millions and a half. And if we had 
f>ut j)erscverance to go on for a few years, with 
strict regard to economy in our general system 
of expenditure, we should arrive at the happy 
period when the Sinking Fund would equal all 
the loans that might lie, necessary for the ex- 
penses of the community.” 

Injustice to the memory of this Administra- 
tion, and more particularly to that of another 
great contemporary of Lord Liverpool, Mr. Whit- 
bread, we may here notice the introduction of 
the Education Bill of that gentleman into the 
House of Commons this session. Mr. Whitbread, 
on this occasion, justly reprobated the system of 
our Poor La«ii^s, and contrasted the moral state 
of the Scottish poor, univers^ly educated, witfi 
that of the poor of our 'lowh country, and’ of Ire- 
land. He proposed the establishment of paro- 
chial schools ; not compulsory on the poor, which, 
he said, tvould destroy his object, but voluntaiy; 
and he was confident that it would sqon so work 
its way, that every inan ii^ Ku^ud and Wales, 
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as in Scotland, wotdd feel it a disgrace not to 
have his children instructed. 

His eloquent and prophetic peroration will not 
%ooii be forgotten. “ During the hours of anxi- 
ous thought and laborious investigation which I 
■ hdv0 passed,” saidi. he, ** I have bcOn charmed 
ivith the pleasing vision of the general ameliora- 
tion of the state of society, and the eventual and 
rapid diminution of its burthens. In the adop- 
tion of a general systeril of education, I foresee 
an enlightened peasantry, frugal, industrious, 
sober, orderly, and contented, because they are 
acquainted with- the true value of frugality, so- 
briety, industry, and order; crimes diminishing, 
because the enlightened understanding abhors a 
crime ; the practice of Christianity prevailing, 
because the mass of our population can read, com- 
prehend, and feel its Divine origin, and the beauty 
of the doctrines which it inculcates : the kingdom 
safe from the insults pf the enemy, because every 
man knows the worth of that which he is called 

' ’ll 

upon to defend. In the provision for the security 
oY the- savings of the poor^ I see ehcour^ement 
to frugaUty, security tq ^operty, and the laige 
mass of the people connected with the State, and 
indissolubly boi|nd to its preservation : in the en- 
larged power of acquiring settlements, the labour 
directed to those spots where labour isrnost want- 
ed : man, happy sti his increased independence. 
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' »nd exempted froip the dread of being driven in 
age from the spot where his dearest connexions 
exist, and where he has used the best exertions, 
and passed the best days of his life ; litigation 
excluded from our courts, and harmony rdgning 
in our.^different parochial districts. In the ppv^ 
of bestowing rewards, I contemplate patience and 
industry remunerated, and virtue held up, to dis- 
tinction and honour. In the various detailed al- 
terations, in the mode of rating, and the equaliza- 
tion of the county rate, I. perceive the more equi- 
table distribution of a necessary, biit henceftn*th, 
I trust, decreasing burthen ; in; the constitution 
of vestries, the benefit , universally resulting from 
arrangement, order, and economy, derived from 
the more attentive inspection, by eaoh^ of .the 
general concdfrn : from the . powd^- to exempt cot-; 
tagers from the rate, a great reli^ to individuals, 
at a very trifling expense to the pubUo,; in the 
power to build habitations for the poor< their 
comfort and health. Lastly, in the reform of the 
workhouse systeni, and the power of discrimina- 
tion in- adhiinistering relief, an abandonment of 
filth, slothfrilness, an# vice; and ^ desirable and 
marked distinction between the profligate an4 the 
innocent.” 

The Bill was read a second time in the Com* 
inons on the 23d of February, and ordered to be 
printed, and sent to the ma^strates at the Quar- 
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ter Sessions. It finally passed that House, with 
various alterations, in August : but on Lord 
Holland’s moving for it to be read a second time in 
the Lords, August 11, Lord Hawkesbury mov- 
ed and carried, ** That it be read a second time 
this day three months.” 

His objections to the measure were, that “ it 
did not place the education of the people upon tlic 
footing of religious principle sufficiently, nor un- 
der the control of the clCTgy to that degree which 
their station in the State, as he conceived, de- 
manded. 'TIiBjiitte was, farther, no discrimination of 
rank or property in regard to the right of voting 
for the adoption of the schools proposed ; the nu- 
merical majority of parishioners was to decide; 
which he thought might be in jnany cases highly 
objectionable.” 

Lord Eldon united with the subject of our me- 
moir in reprobating these parts of the Bill : and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury stated that he had 
what, he should trust, would be found a less ob- 
jectionable plan for the education of the poor in 
contemplation. 

But now ag|||n the topic upon which the King 
felt it his inisfe^une to <liffer with Mr. Pitt, was 
to become the ground of the dismissal of Ministers 
of very different general sentiments. 

It has been recently stated, that Mr. Fox had 
pledged himself to liis Majesty never to harass 
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his mind on. the subject of the Catholic claims; 
never, in fact, to make them a subject of Minis- 
terial discussion. The pledge, according to this 
statement, was obtained from him by his present 
Majesty, then Prince of Wales.* 

Whether his friends regarded this as a per- 
sonal rather than- a public engagement, we have no 
means of learning, but early in March 1807, Lord 
Ilowick introduced into the House of Comtnons 
a Bill “ for securing to all his Majesty’s subjects 
the privilege of serving in the army and navy.” 
He observed, “ that in consequence of an act 
])assed in Ireland, in 1793, the Homan Catholics 
of that countiy were enabled to hold commissions 
in the army, and to attain any rank except that 
of Commander-in-chief of the forces. Master-ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, or General on the staff. 
They might rise to be generals, but they were not 
permitted to be generals on the staff. The effect 
of this permission, so granted to the Catholics in 
Ireland, was a most striking incongruity. For if 
a Catholic, who was by law qualified to serve in 
the army of Ireland, should be sent to this coun- 

* This his Majesty stated to the Archbi8ho{i*<' of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London, at the interview with 
which they were lately honoured says a respectable public 
writer. The Bishop of London being asked in the House 
of Lords respecting the truth of this, confinned the state- 
ment. 
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try by any circumstance which required the 
services of his regiment here, he would be dis- 
qualified by law from remaining in the service.” 

This act therefore proposed an oath, on taking 
which the Catholics or Dissenters could rise to 
any rank in the army or navy. 

Lord Grenville, in the House* of Lords, after- 
wards stated that his Majesty, on the measure 
bein^ proposed to him, at first expressly consented 
to it. “ A draft of a dispatch to the Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, relative to the communications 
to be had wifh the Catholics, was submitted to 
bis Majesty by his Ministers, and met with his 
approbation. They pointed out the difference 
between the law of 1793, and that which they 
meant to propose. After some oljections, his Ma- 
jesty gave his consent, that the measure should 
be proposed, and authority Avas given to the Lord- 
lieutenant to communicate, by his secretary, to 
the heads of the Catholics, that tlie army and 
navy would be opened to them. A meeting of 
the Catholics was assembled for the purpose of 
receiving this information ; when Mr. Elliott, the 
Irish secretary, was asked by one of them, Mr. 
O’ConnorJ' whether it was the intention of Go- 
vernment merely to pass the law that was pro- 
mised in 1793,^ or whether it was intended to 
allow the Catholics to rise to alt military ojjices, 
including the staff?-; — Mr. Elliott was not then 
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able to answer the question. But the Catholics 
understood by the dispatch, that they were not 
to be excluded from any situation in the army. 
A second dispatch was drawn up, I’ernoving Mr. 
Elliott’s doubt, and authorizing him to give a de- 
cided answer to Mr. O’Connor’s question in the 
affirmative. This second dispatch was laid before 
his Majesty, who returned it without any objec- 
tion or comment ; it was therefore immediately 
forwarded to Ireland. Doubts, however, as to the 
extent of the measure, had been entertained by 
some members of the cabinet, who, on being at 
last fully aware of the extent, objected to it in 
the strongest terms : and his Majesty, being ap- 
lu’iscd that the measure was of far greater extent 
than he had conceived it to be, expressed to Lord 
Grenville his decided objection to it.” 

To return to the proceedings of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Perceval, on the first reading of Lord 
Howick’s bill, warmly objected to it. “ He con- 
. sidered it one of the most important and danger- 
ous measures that had ever been submitted to 
the judgment of the legislature. But it was not 
so -much to the individual measure proposed by 
the noble Lord that he objected,” he said, “ as to 
the system of which it formed a part, which was 
growing every day, and threatened to expand 
into the most alartping magnUude. To what did 
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the present measure ten^? Its supporters could 
not, with any degree of consistency, stop short of 
abolishing all the tests which the wisdom of our 
ancestors had thought it necessary to interpose in 
defence of our religious establishment. From the 
arguments advanced at the present day^ a man 
might be almost led to suppose, that the one reli- 
gion was considered to be as good as the other, 
and that the Reformation was deemed to be only 
a measure of political conveniency. The present 
question was simply this, whether the legislature 
would give up the Protestant Ascendency in Ire- 
land, or whether they would make a stand, and 
say^ * we have already done every thing that tolera- 
tion requires, and that the Catholics have a right to 
demand.’ Undoiditedly such a declaration would 
be the dictate of sound policy and discretion. In 
one of his statements, the noble Lord had palpa- 
bly contradicted himself : for, in the first place, he 
endeavoured to make the House believe, that the 
army and navy were crowded with Catholics ; 
and in the second, he recommended that they 
shoidd be allured into the service by a free ad- 
mission.” 

Lord Howick fixed the second reading of his 
Bill for- that day Se’nnight ; then for the 18th, 
when h^ finally abandoned it. 

The Minister, who particularly objected to the 
enlarged measure, was Le*’d Sidmonth, who in- 
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sisted that the King did not at first understand 
the entire I)earings of it ; and wished to resign, if 
it were permitted, that he might oppose it in 
Parliament.* 

* Lord Sidmouth said, March 26, in the House of Lords, 
tliat ^"the Catholics, in 1793, had no idea of asking for that ex- 
tension of power which the present bill .would give to them 
a remark in which Lord Hawkesbury concurred. ^^They 
asked,” continued the latter, foa? certain concessions which 
the Irish Parliament granted, to them. By the act of 1793, 
the Irish Legislature said to them, ^ You shall have such and 
such political concessions, you shall have rank in the army 
to a certain extent, but beyond that you shall not go/ Tin's 
ck‘:irly was the ground on which his Majesty meant to act 
towards them, and accordingly he acquiesced with some re- 
luctance in adopting the act of 1793, for tlie purj)ose of 
making it general : nothing could be more clear from the 
(•(Hirse of the transaction than that this was the object. But 
after the introduction of the new clauses, when his Majesty 
understood the whole scope of the measure, he expresseil liis 
marked disajjprobation of it. Their Lordships could not 
forget that there ought to be two parties to every contract. 
TJiere were the reservations iu the minute of Ministers on 
one side ; but in what situation would his Majesty have 
been placed had he submitted to them ? In reiterated dis- 
cussions concerning this or any other measure the Ministers 
might have in contemplation for the Catholics, all the odium 
might fall on his Majesty, while the whole of the popularity 
among Catholics would fall to the share of those that should 
re[)eatedly ])ropose and recommend it. Again his Majesty 
might be exposed to the re-introduction of the measure iu 
(jiiestion, at a time when it might be difficult for him to 
ojipose it. lie conceived th^it the placing of his' Majesty in 
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Attempts were now, therefore, made to modify 
the measure ; in fact it was reduced to what his 
Majesty seems always to have understood as 
having been intended ; i. e. to make the law cor- 
respond with itself in England and Ireland, or 
simply to allow .Irish Catholic officers to act 
in this country : and thus the King imagined it 
was to have passed. But suddenly a resolution 
was adopted in the Ohbinet to withdraw the Bill: 
Lords Grenville and Hpjyick wished, at the same 
time, to reserve in the minutes of the Cabinet a 
right, 1. To declare their opinions in favour of 
thef Catholic question ; 2. To renew this, or any 
measure connected with that subject, from time 
to time, as they might think proper ; — and the 
King became alarmed as to their ulterior designs. 
He is said to have required a written pledge, that 
they would never more agitate any part of this 
subject in the cabinet. 

On their refusal, the noble Lords in question 
were told that his Majesty would endeavour to 
seek other servants. 

On the 19th of March, while the formation of 

such a predicament was contrary to all precedent, and indeed 
subversive of the British monarchy. If there were not unity 
in the Government, it could not last long. Tlie Sovereign, 
considering matters in this necessary point of view, had re- 
solved to change his Ministers/' 
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a new ministry was still pending, a resolution 
passed the House of Commons, on the motion of 
Mr. Bankes, that no office ought hereafter to 
be granted in reversion.” And as it was under- 
stood that the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster had been offered to Mr. Perceval for 
life, as an inducement to relinquish his profes- 
sional pursuits, and take upon him the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchetjuer, an address was 
agreed upon on the 25th, by a majority of 228 to 
115 voices, , praying his Majesty “not to grant 
the said office, or any other not usually held for 
life, for any other term than during pleasiu’e.” 

Mr. Perceval said, with spirit, on this occasion, 
that “ he had not been to his Sovereign for 
the purpose of receiving his appointment to the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and that of the 
Duchy of Lancaster for life, as some gentlemen 
supposed ; but he had approached him with a re- 
quest, that no appointment of him to any office 
might take place that day, that he might have an 
.opportunity of addressing the House, and that his 
Majesty might not be fettered in consequence. 
He assured the House, that whatever might be 
its pleasure in addressing his Majesty, as to the 
propriety or impropriety of granting to him the 
Duchy of Lancaster, he should not be the less 
willing to obey the pleasure of the King as to any 
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appointment in his service which he miglit think 
necessary to the preservation of the constitution 
of the country.” 

Tiie retiring Ministry ascribed no small portion 
of the King’s personal conduct and firmness at 
this time to the influence of Lord Hawkesbury. 
Lord Howick, indeed, condescended to n^e his 
Lordship and Lord Eldon as the King’s advisers 
on the occasion.* 

Before the end of March a new Administration 
was formed, at the head of which appeared the 
respectable name of the Duke, of Portland, now, 
for the second time. First Lord of the Treasury. 
Mr. Perceval became Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; Lord Eldon resumed the Gi eat Seal ; the 
Eai‘1 of Westmoreland, the Privy Seal ; and Earl 
Camden" was made President of the Council ; 
Lord Mulgrave was appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; the Earl of Chatham, Master of the 
Ordnance ; Lords Castlereagh, Hawkesbury, and 
Mr. Canning, were the Secretaries for the War, 
Home, and Foreign Departments ; Mr. Robert. 

* Parliamentary Debates. 

Sheridan said wittily on the subject of his friends thus 
leaving power, that He had often lieard of people knock- 
ing out their brains against a wall, but never before knew 
of any one building a wall expressly for the purpose." — 
Mocire’s Life, vol. ii. p. 349. 
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Dundas presided at the India Board ; Mr. Greorge 
Rose was made Ti’easu^r of the Navy ; Sir James 
Pulteney, Secretary at War ; Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
and Sir Thomas Plumer, Attorney and Solicitor- 
Generals. I’lie Duke of Richmond succeeded the 
Duke of Bedford in the government of Ireland. 

It is a singular fact, with regard to the arrange- 
ment of busiilRis under this Administration, that 
the Duke of Portland never appeared in Parliament 
as a Minister : indeed we do not find him vot- 
ing in the House of Peers during the whole period 
of his continuing in power; and he was little 
“ spoken or tliought of,” as Dr. Southey observes, 
“ l)y the public.” “ He"* deserves, however,” as 
that able writer adds, “ an honourable memorial 
in British history, for having accepted office at a 
time of i)eculiar and extreme difficulty, and ena- 
bling the . King to form a ministry whose opinions 
were in unison with his own principles and feel- 
ings, and with the wishes and true interests of his 
people.” 

Parliament met by adjournment on the 8th of 
Api’il ; when Lord G. Thynne informed the House 
of Commons from the Bar, that “ his Majesty 
had been waited on with the address of the 25th 
of March. With regard to the late office confer- 
red on Mr. Perceval, his Majesty said that he had 
thought it fit to provide, that in a grant now to 
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l)e made of the office of Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, the office ^hall be conferred only 
during his roy^ pleasure.” 

Next day in, the Commons, and on the 13th in 
the House of Lords, a motion was brought for- 
ward by the Opposition, declaring it to be uncon- 
stitutional for the confidential servants of the 
Crown to restrain themselves by^l^y pledge, ex- 
press or implied, from offering to the King any 
advice that the course of circumstances might 
render necessary. This was warmly debated : 

not as an abstract proposition,’’ as Sir Samuel 
Romilly said, “ but because it referred to a prin- 
ciple that had been recently acted upon.” It was 
objected to, however, both as an abstract proposi- 
tion, and as furnishing a convenient opportunity 
for the expression of assent to the late changes. 

Its advocates contended that no such pledge 
could be given by truly responsible advisers. 
They asked if it was not rather *' a high crime 
Sind misdemeanour, in any minister in the confi- 
dence of his Majesty, to subscribe to a pledge that 
he would not offer to his Majesty any advice that 
might appear to him to be essential to his inte- 
rests ?” 

Lord Hawkesbury opposed the resolution mov- 
ed to this effect in the House of Lords by the 
Marquis of Stafford. 

The late Lord Chancellor (Erskine) gave an ela- 
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Ijorate atcount of all the circumstances that led to 
the demand and the refusal of the particular 
pledge in fpiestion : and explained, in common 
with many sj>eak(;rs in both Houses, his senti- 
ments witli regard to the claims of the Catholics. 
He professed the strongest attachment to religion 
and the Protestant laith ; ami only wished his 
life “ could be as pure as his faith.” 

()n liie same day, in a. committee on the Loan 
Interest hill, tlie new Chancellor of the Hxche- 
(juer, while he would not interrupt the plan of 
his predecessor with regard to the cunent year, 
begged to state that he should not consider himself 
pledged by that circumstance to follow up the 
plan in futuiv. On the 2.3rd, Lr)rd H.awkcsbury 
rej)cated this statement on tlie behalf of Ministers 
in the House of L(»rds. 

'Jlie only other topic u[)on which we find his 
Lordship speaking in Parliament this session, is 
the brilliant achievement of Sir Samuel Auchiiiuty 
at Monte V'^ideo. On the Kith of Api'il, he mov- 
ed the thanks of the House of Lords to that gal- 
lant commander, and reminded their Lordships of 
the value which British commanders placed, on 
the one hand, upon the thanks of the Houses of 
Parliament, and the importance, on the other, of 
keeping up every stimulus to British bravery in 
the existing condition of the world. Here was 
an instance of the same jicrsevering and unconquer- 
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able courage overcoming all the serious obstacles 
to the taking of Monte Vi<teo by assault, in our 
land forces, as we were constantly exhibiting to 
the enemy in every part of the world in the other 
branch of the public service. 

On the 27th of April, Parliament was proro- 
gued by a speech delivered in his Majesty’s name 
by the Lord Chancellor, and two other Commis- 
sioners, Lord Hawkesbury and Lprd Camden. 
The speech expressed his Majesty’s anxiety to 
recur to the sense of his people, while the events 
which had recently taken place were yet fresh 
in their recollection and his hope “ that the di- 
visions naturally and unavoidably excited by the 
late unfortunate and uncalltd for agitation of a 
question, so interesting to the feelings and opi- 
nions of his people, will speedily pass away.” 
Parliament was accordingly dissolved by procla- 
mation. 

The new Parliament met on the 22nd of June, 
and the address in answer to the speech was car- 
ried in both Houses by large majorities : an 
amendment moved in the Lords by Lord Fortes- 
cue, warmly reprobated the late dissolution ; but 
though supported by all the Whig leaders, it was 
negatived by 160 Non-contents to 67 Contents. 

In support of the original address. Lord 
Hawkesbury said, that ** while he objected to the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1806, he must con- 
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tend that the late dissolution stood on very diffe- 
rent grounds. Paramount considerations, involv- 
ing the preservation of the constitution of the 
country, led to it ; and if ever the public opinion 
was clearly pronounced upon any question, it was 
upon the propriety of his Majesty’s late proceed- 
ings.” In illustration of the unaltered character 
of the Roman Catholic religion, he adverted to the 
fact of “ a Tcsj)ectable gentleman of that persua- 
sion in Ireland (Sir John Throckmorton) having 
circulated a publication, in which he contended 
for the equity which seemed to demand the filling 
up of the sees of that country with Protestant 
and Catholic bishops alternately. Surely under 
such circumstances it was time for the British 
Government to pause !” 

The debates of this first session were not par- 
ticularly interesting : more serious conflicts were 
destined, even at this last hour, to turn the tide 
of the enemy’s success, and crown the energetic 
efforts of Ministers. 

On the Continent of Europe, after the battle 
of Friedland, England was left without a single 
ally except Sweden. Denmark,' at this period 
professed a neutrality, indeed; but it is to this 
hour questionable, whether she was the more un- 
willing or unable to maintain it. The treaty of 
Tilsit, drew the Emperor of Russia cottipletely into 
the toils of France ; and Ministers received infor- 
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mation of secret stipulations connected with it, 
which directly involved the seizure of the Danish 
and Portuguese fleets. Under these circum- 
stances, the new Administration felt the import- 
ance of anticipating the measures of the enemy. 

Mr. Jackson, formerly our resident at Berlin, 
was instructed to repair to the residence of the 
Prince Royal of Denmark, and to call upon his 
Royal Highness for an unequivocal declaration of 
the intentions of that court, and for a jJedge of 
the execution of those intentions, if they were not 
hostile to Great Britain. This pledge was the 
delivery of the Danish fleet into the possession of 
the British admiral, under the most solemn sti- 
pulation, that it should be restored at the con- 
clujsion of the war between this country and 
France. Should this be refused, and should the 
British negotiator have in vain exhausted every 
argument and effort to obtain the Prince Royal’s 
consent to it, as the foundation of a treaty of 
alliance and general co-operation between the two 
countries, he was directed to announce, that it 
would be enforced by the British armament as- 
sembled in the Sound. 

The issue is well known : the pledge was re- 
fused to be given ; and Copenhagen was sub- 
jected, very unwillingly on the part of our com- 
manders, to the horrors of a bombardment. On 
the 4th of September, the fleet, citadel, dock- 
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yards, and marine stores, were delivered to our 
forces. 

Buonaparte was more prompt, however, with 
regard to Portugal. He detained the shipping of 
that country in the ports of France ; and called 
upon her to shut her ports against England. The 
Prince Regent bowed to the storm . so far as to 
accede to that demand ; but when the French 
Emperor farther insisted that all English goods 
should he confiscated, and the English residents 
be made prisoners, he gave intimation to our mer- 
chants to depart and remove their property ; and 
prepared himself to transport the Royal Family 
to Brazil. We need only add, that in November 
1807, this important measure was accomplished. 
At this very period, by the secret Treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, Buonaparte had arranged with Spain 
for the partition of Portugal — but “ ships,” at 
any rate, were wanting. 

In November this year, appeared also our new 
Orders in Council, retaliating the effects of the 
celebrated Berlin decree. They expressed two 
principal determinations of Grovernment. I. 
That France, and all its tributary states, should be 
held to be in a state of blockade ; and that all 
vessels should be seized which attempted to trade 
from any neutral port to those countries, or from 
them to any neutral port. II. That all vessels 
should be liable to seizure, which should Have 
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on board any such certificate of origin as was 
required by the Berlin 'decree. Neutral vessels 
intended for a French or hostile port, were di- 
rected at all events to touch first at Great Britain, 
from which, after paying certain duties, they 
tirould in some cases be allowed to proceed ; and 
in all cases they were permitted, and indeed en- 
joined, to come to Great Britain when clearing 
out with a cargo from any port of the enemy. 

America was placed by these decrees and or- 
ders in a situation of gi'eat perplexity ; and our 
own American merchants did .not fail to make 
the results heard in Parliaments and throughout 
the country. 

When Parliament met in its second session, 
31st January, 1808, the Orders in Council and 
the attack on Copenhagen became the leading 
topics of discussion. 

Lord Grenville, in an elaborate speech, attacked 
the policy of Ministers on those points ; and called 
upon them to produce the various data necessary 
to justify the latter measure. 

In reply. Lord Hawkesbury contended ** that 
Ministers could not be expected to point out the 
precise quarter and channel from which they had 
received their information respecting the arrange- 
ments at Tilsit ; and said, that even if Ministers 
enteitained any doubt of their information re- 
specting what passed at that place, it must long 
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since have vanished. The information received 
through the channel alluded to was corroborated 
by a variety of other channels wholly unconnected 
with each other. It was corroborated by the tes- 
timony of the Government of Portugal, to whom 
it was proposed to make common cause with the 
Continent against England, and to unite their 
fleet with that of Spain, of France, and of Den- 
mark, to enable the confederacy to make a gene- 
ral attack on these islands. It was corroborated 
by the testhnony of different persons in Ireland, 
where all the designs and projects of the enemy 
were most speedily known, and where it was pro- 
mised, that the combined fleets of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Denmark, should make a descent on both 
Ireland and Britain, but the principal one. on 
Ireland. A wish had been expressed that we had 
proceeded to Cronstadt, and seized the Russian 
fleet, leaving the Danish fleet of sixteen sail of the 
line behind us ! Besides, the Russian fleet was 
not so ready for sea, nor so well calculated in any 
respect as the Danish fleet to carry the designs of 
the enemy into execution. Farther, there were 
many circumstances in the Treaty of Tilsit, which 
indisposed the people of Russia against that treaty : 
and even at the time the seizure of the Danish 
fleet was known at Petersburgh, the Emperpr 
Alexander seemed more inclined than before to 
renew his relations with this country. As to all 
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that was urged against the Orders in Council, 
and against the ti’eatment of America, while a 
negotiation with America was oti foot, it was 
doubtless better to abstain from a discussion that 
would tend only farther to inflame the minds of 
the two countries. He lamented the uncalled-for 
mention of the state of Ireland. The concessions 
alluded to by the noble Baron could not now be 
thought of. Indeed, eyed if these concessions 
were made, still more would be called for, and 
there would be no end to such demands.” 

Lord Hawkcsbiiry, on tlie 28th, moved the 
Vote of thanks to the officers employed in the 
attack on Copenhagen. His motion related, he 
observed, merely to the service on which the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen was sent, and not at all 
to the policy of the expedition ; the object of which, 
undoubtedly, of great magnitude and importance, 
was attained by the skill and ability of the of- 
ficers employed. He commended, in particular, 
the promptitude and rapidity with which the 
Danish ships were fitted out, and bi’f'ught away. 

Lord Holland and Lord Grey doubted whether 
the skill and ability employed were deserving of 
being thus commemorated : and the proposed 
thanks to Lord Gambier and the officers of the 
fleet having stated that the judicious distribu- 
tidh of our force contributed to the success of 
the expedition, after all negotiation had failed,” 
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the Duke of Norfolk objected to the words re- 
lative to “ negotiation,” as tending to prejudge 
the general question of the merits of the expe- 
dition : when the noble mover farther said, “ that 
the negotiation alluded to in the motion was 
merely that entered into by the commanders in 
their military capacity, and had no reference to 
political negotiation.” After a short conversation, 
the motion was agreed to, and ordered to be com- 
municated to Lord Gambier when in his place in 
the House. 

Lord Hawkesbury next moved thanks to Vice- 
admiral Sir H. E. Stanhope, bart.. Rear-admirals 
Essington, Sir Samuel Hood, K. B., and Keates ; 
Captain Sir Home Popham, K. M., Captain of the 
fleet, and the other officers. The Duke of Nor- 
folk asked, if it was usual to include in a vote of 
thanks, the captain of a fleet by name ? A con- 
versation ensued about precedents. The Earl of 
Lauderdale observed, that it would be a most 
isingular circumstance if Sir Horae Popham were to 
be made the first instance of the Captain of a fleet 
being thanked by name. Some precedents, how- 
ever, were produced, and the motion was agreed to. 
So also was a motion for approving and acknow- 
ledging the services of the seamen and marines. 

On the 8th of February the Duke of Norfolk 
made his promised motion on the general subject 
of the attack on Copenhagen, which produced a 
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long and animated debate. No topic, indeed, was 
so frequently recurred to in both Houses this ses- 
sion. His Grace’s motion was for the substance 
of all the communications made to Government 
respecting the secret articles of the Treaty of Til- 
sit, the destination of the Danish fleet, &c., to be 
communicated to the House. 

One of its ablest opponents was the Marquess 
Wellesley. Rising immediately after the Duke 
of Norfolk, he maintained, that “ the facts and 
circumstances, already before the Mouse, were 
abundantly sufiicient to enable the House to form 
a judgment on the justice and policy of the 
measure ; that it was the design of Buonaparte to 
employ the resources of Denmark among the 
other naval means which he meditated to wield 
against the maritime superiority erf Great Britain. 
Who could doubt it ? Had he hesitated, in his 
usual abrupt tone and manner, to enquire of the 
Ministers of Portugal and Denmark, whether they 
had transmitted to their respective Courts his in- 
structions, that their fleets should be equipped, 
and ready to unite with him in crushing the ma- 
ritime despotism of England, and with that view 
to declare war, in concert with him, against Eng- 
land by the 1st of September ? But it was said 
Denmark could defend herself. Could Denmark 
defetod Zealand after she was deprived of Holstein, 
from whence she drew provisions for the support 
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of her insular dominions ? Nor was it the policy 
only of Denmark, that inclined her to lean to- 
wards France. Her commercial interests gave 
her the same bias, for they were founded on the 
principles of the armed neutrality. It might also 
be said, that the accession of the Danish fleet to 
the naval means of France could not have creat- 
ed any serious danger to the safety of this coun- 
try. But there was a wide dilFerence between 
the present state of affairs, and that previous to 
the glorious battle of Trafalgar. Then almost all 
the great powers of the Continent were in arms 
against France. But when the expedition was 
sent against Copenhagen, the whole of the Conti- 
nent was subdued, not merely for the purpose of 
conquest, but the subjugation of England, through 
the downfal of her naval supremacy. The neces- 
sity of the measure he considered as clear.” 

Lord Hawkesbury remarked that “ the law of 
nations was founded on the law of nature. One 
nation was bound to another in the commonwealth 
of states, just as one individual was bound to ano- 
ther in civil society. The only difference was, 
that in civil society there were tribunals to judge 

between man and man ; and that in the common- 

% 

wealth of states there was no such tribunal. Spe- 
cific intelligence of the secret arrangements of, 
Tilsit had reached Ministers from a quarter which, 
precluded all doubt of an intention to form a ma- 
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ritime confederacy against Great Britain. After 
the battle of Austerlitz, Jena,- and Friedland, 
there was nothing on the Continent that could op- 
pose any T^s^tance to France. Denmark, when 
called upon, would have had no alternative. This 
was the plea she had alleged in excuse for de- 
claring against us before, in circumstances less 
imperative. Denmark was unable to defend Hol- 
stein ; and it was the opinion of the ablest offi- 
cers, that if two bodies of French of 1.5,000 
• had been stationed along the Belt in separate 
corps of .5000 men eacli, some of them would have 
got over into Zealand ; and when once a body 
of them did get over, there was no doubt that 
they would have got the better of the Danes, 
who were the worst land troops in Europe^. 
Tf the Danes had been M illing to join M'ith the 
British force, the attempt of defending Zealand 
would have been made. That offer having been 
made and rejected, no time was to be lost. The 
moderation and forbearance of our comrnandersi 

r ^ ■ 

before and after the attack, left no room for 
regret at the manner in which the business had 
been done. How then could it be said, that 
the expedition excited disgust in all the nations 
of Europe ? There was, indeed, but little free- 
dbm of speech on the Continent ; but where 
^'ithat freedom existed, the voice proved favourable 
to Britain. And it was no wonder, for the gene- 
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ral interests of Europe were consulted as well as 
those of Great Britain. Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, would find in this act the nucleus of 
their future independence and grandeur. With- 
out ships, colonies, and commerce, our enemy 
would never be able to humble Britain ; and this 
grand blow would for ever prevent the attainment 
of his object.” 

When Lord Sidinouth afterwards proposed an 
address to his Majesty, ** that he would be graci- 
ously pleased to give directions for the Banish fleet 
to be so preserved as not to preclude the possibi- 
lity of restoring it,” Lord Hawkesbury o[)})osed 
the motion, as “ tending to fetter the executive 
Government in case of a negotiation with Den- 
mark, as casting an oblirpic censure on the con- 
duct of Ministers, and as affixing a stigma upon 
a measure which was both just and necessary.” 

In the Commons, the Orders in Council were, 
as we have intimated, discussed at great length. 
Mr. Perceval was here the strong arm of Admi- 
nistration. In the Lords, Lord Auckland altoge- 
ther denied their justice and legality. Lord Gren- 
ville said, “ if a neutral power granted certain 
advantages to the enemy, tlien we had an un- 
doubted right to insist on being admitted to the 
same advantages ; or, if a neutral power acquies- 
ced from weakness, in the demands of the enemy, 
all that we could in justice require was, that in 
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consequence of this demand, the enemy should 
not be placed in a better situation in regard to 
her than we were. But we had no right, because 
the enemy violated the rights of one neutral, to 
violate the rights of all neutrals : for if this prin- 
ciple were once admitted, it would lead to an ex- 
tension of hostilities over the whole civilized 
world. The foundation of the Orders in Council 
was stated in the preamble to be, that neutral 
states had not obtained the revocation of the 
French decree, u circumstance which he consider- 
ed as of no importance whatever, for if it was not 
executed, it was the same thing as if it had never 
been published. It could not be asserted that 
America had acquiesced in this decree.” Lord 
Grenville contended, that “ in many instances the 
orders were unintelligible. He would undertake 
to prove,, that in four clauses of the same para- 
graph, they contained four direct contradictions.” 
His Lordship proceeded to show the extreme 
impolicy of the orders. 

The equity and legality of the measures of Mi- 
nisters were, on the, other hand, maintained by the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Hawkesbury. From 
the preamble to the French decree of November 
21, the Chancellor contended, that “ Buonaparte 
must have meant not only to exclude British pro- 
duce and manufactures from his ports, but also 
to prevent all trade whatever in British coramodi- 
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ties. Whoever traded with Great Britain was an 
enemy to France, which was a flagrant violation 
of the laws of neutrals and the rights of nations.” 

Lord Hawkesbury at this time predicted from 
the Orders in Council various commercial advan- 
tages. With regard to the point of legality, he 
insisted chiefly on the argumentum ad hominem of 
the Order of Council of January 7. 

The American Intercourse bill was designed to 
mitigate the application of our respective mea- 
sures as far as they concerned our commerce with 
America ; or rather, as Mr. Perceval said, “ it 
was the continuance of an Act of the twenty-third 
of the King in their favour ; and designed to give 
them time to cool in their present resentments 
against the defensive plans of this country.” 

Lord Auckland, and the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, objected that this biU was in 
direct contradiction to the Orders in Council : that 
they were calculated to produce an irritation 
which this bill would by no means relieve : they 
were calculated to show we could condescend to 
be wicked and oppressive ; this measure, that we 
could be unavailing, weak, and capricious, in our 
mode of warfare. 

Lord Hawkesbury defended the bill, as giving 
time for making arrangements respecting Ame- 
rican commerce, which, if the former act was suf- 
fered to expire, could not be carried on with this 
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country in American vessels. The bill was read 
a third time, and passed, February 26. 

On the 7th of March, Lord Sidmonth was again 
the advocate ; of the alleged Wrongs of Denmark. 

He had heai€,” he said, that an application had 
been made at the beginning of the present rupture 
with that country, to know whether the Danish 
vessels then in our ports would be safe in loading? 
The nature of the answer he did not knoW. But 
those vessels completed their cargoes ; which, un- 
less it had been favourable, he could not imagine 
they would have done : yet those vessels and 
their cargoes were afterwards detained and for- 
feited ; the produce, whicli amounted to nearly 
two millions, became droits of the Admiralty.” 

Lord Hawkesbury declared, “ that the same 
course had been adopted witli respect to the Da- 
nish vessels, as had been adopted with res})ect to 
the vessels of other powers detained in similar 
circumstances. No assurance of protection ' had 
been given, either directly or indirectly, by Go- 
vernment to the Danish vessels in our ports, at 
the time mentioned by the noble Lord. As to 
the crews, they were, as in other cases, detained 
prisoners of war. With the exception of some indi- 
viduals, who had been under particular circum- 
stances released. A cartel proposed to the Da- 
nish government had been hitherto declined. As 
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to the value of the ships and cargoes, it been 
greatly exaggerated.” 

'[To Lord Sjjidmouth’s more formal resolution on 
this subject, on the 17th of Ma^, Lord Eld<^ 
replied, that ** as the law stood, a vessel detato* 
ed, although there might be no reason for t^ 
detention at the time, became forfeited to,^:|he 
crown. This might operate as a hard case in 
many instances on inc^viduals ; but he had great 
doubts whether there could be any thing like 
a commercial peace and a politi^l, war at the 
same time. Such a system, and the idea of com- 
pensation for losses, would only lead to specula- 
tion on the part of individuals.” 

Lord Hawkesbury adopted the same line of ar- 

4l 

gument, assserting, that the war on the part of 
Denmark iwas entirely optional, and, in fact, 
courted by that country; and also that th& seizing 
the Danish ships was not without precedent.” 

We have noticed the provisions of Mn Wind- 
b|(i^^s Limited Service bill ; they were for awhile 
popular, and increased the returns of the re- 
cruiting service : but they ill-assimilated with the 
other parts of oip^ permanent military system, 
and particularly^.’^ith the necessity of frequently 
removing regiment^ ^distant and colonial ^r- 
vice. In the (bill this year, therefore, 

Ministers introduced a clause, allowing men, at 
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tiie termination of their limited service, to eiili&t 
again for life : the recruiting on the limited plan 
was not, however, discontinued, 

Mr. Windham expressed considerable surprise 
and chagriii aiHiis alteration. 

On explaining it in the House of Peers, I<ord 
Haia^kesbury stated, ** it was not intended that 
those who had enlisted for a limited service, should 
have the option of enlistii^ for unlimited service, 
until the term for which they had first enlisted 
had expired.” 

At length from Spaijl‘~a quarter of Europe 
where liberty seemed N:o have slept the sleep of 
death, a burst of patriotism suddenly arose, which 
was heard and reverberated from the shores of the 
Frozen Ocean. Buonaparte, having promoted 
the most unnatural dissensions amon|^them, had 
cajoled^ the imbecile royal family to Bayonne ; 
taken possession of the capital, and all the prin- 
cipal fisrtresses in the north of the peninsula; 
and procured from Charles IV. and Ferih^nd a 
formal resignation of tibeir respective rights to the 
crown. On the departure of the last of the royal 
family from Madrid, the peoj^e of that city rose on 
the French soldiers. Whicl^ in reality, the 
ipamediate a^ressors will never now be ascertain- 
ed, but 10,000 French tro^ could with difficulty 
|nit down the insurrection, an^ the carnage that 
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ensUed was dreadful. On May 4th, a royal edict, 
dated Bayonfie, declared the Grand Duke of 
Berg, Viceroy of , all Spain. A junta of Notables 
to represent Spanish nation was now sum.- 
moned to that place, to fix the forns of a new go* 
vemment. To constitute this assembly, Buona* 
parte named about one hundred and fifty indivi- 
duals of different classes and conditions, but only 
about ninety were otmvened. This junta held 
their twelfth meeting on the 17th of July, when 
they dishonoured themsdives for ever by accepting 
Joseph Buonaparte for their Kingi^' 

This Intruder first set foot on the territory of 
Spain on the 9th of July, and made his public en- 
try into Madrid on the 20th, attended by the 
members of the Bayonne junta, and a p^sonal 
guard Italians and other trooi», inde- 

pendent of an army of 18,000 men, posted at Ma- 
drid for his defence. But while courtiers and 
coujrtly patriots could thus bow their necks to the 
d^;rading yoke ; while tlie_flower of the Spanish 
a|ritny was serving the 4aurper of thrir rights 
abroad; and the whole eastern frontier was a 
line of French ^furrisons : while their metropolis, 
their provmces,[i|md the neighbouring kingdom of 
Portugal was possess^ by 100,000 of the best 
soldiers, commanded the ablest officers in Eu- 
rope, without arihs, ammunition, or money, the 

Y 2 
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Spanish people rose on their oppressors. Their 
first cry was, “The Spanish blood shed at Madrid 
calls for vengeance.” 

On the 27th of May, the anniversary of the pa- 
tron saint of their Prince, Ferdinand, the insur- 
rection became general : already (2.5th) had it in 
Asturias assumed a sufficiently organized form for 
two noblemen to be despatched to England in 
quest of succours. Ministers received intelligence 
of these events also by despatches from Cadiz, 
Corunna, and Gibraltar: and the appearance of 
the Spanish di^Duties was hailed in London with 

enthusiasm. 

« 

In Parliament it was first adverted to by Mr. 
Sheridan : “ Hitherto,” he said, “ Buonaparte 

had run a victorious race, because he had con- 
tended against princes without dignity, ministers 
without wisdom, and countries where the ]»eople 
were indifferent as to his success ; he had yet to 
learn what it was to fight against a people who 
■ were animated with one spirit against him. Now 
was the time to stand up, fully and fairly, for the 
deliverance of Europe ; and if the Ministry would 
co-operate effectually with the Spanish patriots, 
they should receive from him as cordial and as 
sincere a support, as if the man whom he most 
loved w^ere restored to life and power. Will not,” 
said he, “ the animation of the Spanish mind be 
excited by the knowledge that their cause is es- 
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poiised, not by Ministers alone, but by the Parlia- 
ment and the people of England ? If there be a 
disposition in Spain to resent the insults and inju- 
ries, too enormous to be described by language, 
which they have endured from the tyrant of the 
earth, will not that disposition be roused to the 
most sublime exertion by the assurance that their 
efforts will be cordially aided by a great and pow- 
erful nation ? Never was any thing so brave, so 
generous, so noble, as the conduct of the Spa- 
niards ! Never was there a more important crisis 
than that which their patriotism had thus occa- 
sioned in the state of Europe.” 

Mr. Canning said in reply, that “ His Majesty’s 
Ministers saw with the most deep and lively in- 
terest, this noble struggle against the unexampled 
atrocity of France ; and that there was the 
strongest dis]Josition on the pjirt of Government 
to afford every practicable aid in a contest so 
magnanimous. In endeavouring to afford this 
aid,” he said, “ it would never occhr to them that 
a state of war existed between Spain and Great 
Britain. They should })roceed upon the principle, 
that any nation who started up with a determina- 
tion to oi)pose a power, which, whether professing 
insidious peace or declaring open war, was the 
common enemy of all nations — whatever might 
be the existing political relations of that nation 
with Great Britain — became instantly our essential 
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ally. As for what were called peculiarly British 
interests, he disclaimed them as any part of the 
considerations which influenced Government. In 
this contest wherein Spain had embarked, no in- 
terest could be so purely British as Spanish suc- 
cess.” 

In the House of Lords (June SO,) Opposition, 
in the same candid and creditable manner, called 
upon Ministers for exertion. 

“ There was no man,” said the Duke of Nor- 
folk, ** but must wish success to a generous and 
gallant people thus struggling in the glorious 
cause of national independence. No man, he was 
sure, could more cordially wish them success than 
he did, or would more willingly concur in the 
proper means of promoting and ensuring that 
success. But what were the most proper con- 
ditions, and the best mode of assisting the Spa- 
niards ? What part were his Majesty’s Ministers 
prepared to act at such a juncture ? They had 
at present in this country delegates from the 
brave people of Spain, who seemed determined to 
stem the torrent by which they were to be swept 
into servitude. From these and other sources 
he hop<;^ they might be able to collect the best 
information of the real state of that country, and 
of the probability of succ^s with which so bold 
and hazardous a struggle might be attended. 
With such information lieforc them, what would 
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be their conduct ? This was the point that ex- 
cited his anxiety.” 

Lord Hawkesbuiy acknowledged the open and 
circumspect manner in which the noble Duke had 
delivered himself on a topic of such delicacy. 
“ The people of Sj)ain,” he said, “ had manifested 
a spirit and determination to resist tlie attempts 
of their invaders, which would have done honour 
to the most glorious periods of their history, and 
which perhaps were not to have been expected 
under the pressure of such formidable diflBculties. 
Such a scene, every man in that House, and in 
the country, must hail with the liveliest satisfac- 
tion. And what every generous heart must wish 
should be done in support of so glorious a cause, 
his Majesty’s Ministers would feel it their duty to 
do. With regard to what information they had 
received of the designs or the hopes of those brave 
and resolute men, who, in defence of their coun- 
try’s independence, were exposing themselves to 
every thing that a powerful and sanguinary tyrant 
could devise and inflict, it could not be expected 
that he should now unfold it. His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters were fully sensible of the extreme im- 
portance of this event : and he trusted they 
would be found to have acted accordingly.” 

Such was the first Parliamentary notice of these 
great events. On the 4th of July, both Houses 
were ])rorogued by commission. The speech no- 
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ticed the application of the deputies; that his 
Majesty could no ' longer consider Spain as an 
enemy, but as a natural friend and ally ; that his 
Majesty had returned an answer to the deputies, 
which had been received with confidence and af- 
fection by their constituents ; and that he should 
continue to make every exertion in his power 
for the suppoit of the Sj)anish crown. 

The tale of the early events of the Peninsular 
war has been too well told by Dr. Soutliey and 
others, to need repetition ; we shall only glance at 
them, so as to make evident the arduous situa- 
tion of the British Ministry. 

On the 14th of June, a French squadron, in 
the harbour of Cadiz, consisting of five ships of 
the line and one frigate, surrendered to the Spa- 
nish arms : in July the first memorable siege of 
SaiTagossa took place : but the most important 
advantage obtained by the patriots this year, was 
the decisive victory over Dupont, who surrender- 
ed with twelve thousand men, as prisoners of 
war. On the other hand, the patriot CJencral 
Cucsta, at the head of as large a force, was de- 
feated by the French, in the western provinces of 
Spain. 

Ministers at this time opened a communication 
with the Marquess Romana, who had been station- 
ed by Buonaparte with ten thousand S])anish 
troops on the islands of Zealand, Longland, and 
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Jutland. They represented to him the actual 
state of affairs in his native country, and hc.wRS 
not tardy in deciding for the patriot cause. Ad- 
miral Keats, our coniinander in the Baltic, coB^ 
veyed the whole Spanish army, with their stores, 
ammunition, and artillery, to Corunna, in Sep- 
tember. 

But even at this period, considerable jealousies at 
our interference were entertained by the Spanish 
authorities. AVhen Sir Arthur Wellesley appeared 
at Corunna in July, with a British force of ten 
thousand men, the Juntas of Gallicia and Seville 
successively declined his services ; and the army 
remained for a while inactive at Oporto. At last. 
Sir Arthur disembarked at Mondego Bay, and 
fought the battle of Vimeira ; which resulted in 
the expulsion of the French from Lisbon. With- 
in two days was signed the extraordinary Conven- 
tion of Cintra. 

In the month of August this year, Louis 
XVIII. and his Queen arrived in England, with 
the Duke and Duchess d’Angouleme ; a liberal 
provision was made for him and the royal house- 
hold. But what mortal ken could as yet have di- 
vined how this visit should close ! 

In the interim, Buonaparte and the Emperor 
Alexander having met at Erfurth, a flag of truce 
arrived at Dover, (Oct. 21st,) with a Russian and 
French officer, bearers of another insidious over- 
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ture to this country. JLord Hawkesbury being at 
this time at Waliner Castle, detained the French 
messenger. 

' Tlie evident object of this effort at negotiation 
was to divert our Ministers from the straight-for- 
ward and truly honourable coiu'se which they 
were now pursuing with regard to Spain. It 
was proposed to his Majesty, to enter into a nego- 
tiation for a general peace, in concert with his Ma- 
jesty’s allies, either on the basis of uti possidetis, or 
on any other just basis. The King professed his 
readiness to enter into such a negotiation in con- 
currence with his allies, in the number of whom 
he comprehended the Spanish nation. 

In the reply of France to this proposition, that 
nation was described by the appellation of the 
“ Spanish Insurgents and the demand for ad- 
mitting the existing government of Spain as a 
party to any negotiation, was rejected as inad- 
missible and insulting. The few notes that 
passed, therefore, were only productive of a de- 
claration by his Majesty, published on the 15th of 
December, in which, while he deeply lamented an 
issue by which the sufferings of Europe were 
aggravated and prolonged, “ neither the honour 
of his Majesty,” it was observed, ** nor the gene- 
rosity of the British nation, would admit of his 
Majesty’s consenting to commence a negotiation, 
by the abandonment of a brave and loyal people. 
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who are contending for the preservation of *all 
that is dear to man, and whose exertions in a 
cause so unquestionably just, his Majesty has so- 
lemnly pledged himself to sustain*” 

Events of the greatest interest crowd into the 
closing months of this year. Sir John Moore now 
advanced into Spain, and Buonaparte determined 
to make a grand effort to cut off his retreat. Napo- 
leon was disappointed by the celerity of the British 
movements : Sir John Moore was equally chagrin- 
ed at the tardy measures of the Spaniards : the 
result was his retreat to Corunna, and the cele- 
brated battle of that name. 

Lord Hawkesbury was called, in the month of 
December, to the mournful office of attending the 
death-bed of his revered parent, who, after a 
lengthened illness, died, as we have stated, bn 
the 17th, and was buried in the family mausoleum 
at Hawkesbury in Gloucestershire. The subject of 
our memoir was by this event placed at the head 
of his family, as the second Earl of Liverpool. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Meeting of Parliament. — Affairs of Spain. — Thanks moved 
for Lord Wellington’s first successes there; — to the sur- 
viving commanders at the Battle of Corunna. — Convention 
of Cintra discussed in the Commons. — Militia Completion 
Bill. — Colonel Wardle’s attack on the Duke of York. — 
His Royal Highness resigns. ~ Continental affairs. — Ex- 
pedition to Walcheren. — Mr. Canning and Lord Castle- 
reagh’s duel. — Dissolution of the Portland Administration. 

— Perceval Administration The Continent prostrated 

before Prance. — Debates on the expeditions to Spain and 
and Portugal. — On the Walcheren expedition. — Sir 
Francis Burdett’s quarrel with the House of Commons. — 
Bullion Report. — Conduct of Great Britain to the Spanish 
Colonies. — Differences with America. — Confirmed illness 
of the King. — Regency Question. — Division amongst the 
Members of Opposition. — Situation of Ireland. — Subsidy 
to Portugal. — Lord Stanhope’s Bill on the Currency, 
adopted by Government. — Campaign in Spain. — Open- 
ing of 1812. — Rioti^, in Nottinghamshire. — Debate on 
■ the employment of Captain Henry, in America. — The Re- 
strictions on the Regent expire. — Negotiations in con- 
sequence. — Assassination of Mr. Perceval. 

Lord Liverpool, throughout his public life, 
had a large share of practical confidence in the 
cause of his country. He saw her institutions 
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sur^Hve unimpaired the conflict with democratic 
fury ; they were now assaulted by the concentra- 
ted despotism of the French empire. If an hour 
of the greatest darkness seemed still to rest on 
considerable portions of the world, he had faith in 
the nearer approach of day. The counsels of his- 
tory and of his own experience alike taught him 
to deprecate 

“ Despair, wliate’er our passing plight, 

in duty's well-known path, or suffering for the right.” 

Op the meeting of Parliament on the 19th of 
January, 1H()9, tlie King’s s])eech adven-ted to the 
late overtures for peace from France ; in. relation 
to which his Majesty expressed his persuasion 
that the two Houses would participate in the feel- 
ings expressed in his declaration. He informed 

them that his engagements with Spain were re- 

?• » 

duced into the form of a treaty of alliance. The 

t 

peculiar claim of the King of Sweden to his Ma- 
jesty’s support was also insisted on. But the af- 
fairs of the Peninsula were the chief topic of de- 
bate in both Houses. Lord Grenville and tlie 
Karls St. Vincent and Moira blamed the manner 
in which our assistance had been afforded. Lord 
Moira said, “ In Spain must be fought the battle 
of British independence : the fate of Spain inust 
be tlie fate of this country.” He therefore con- 
demned the sending of our troops to PortugaL 
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Lord St. Vincent and Lord Grenville insisted that 
it was only in the north of Spain, or on the borders 
of the Pyrenees, that a British force could have 
acted effectually. 

There was something characteristic of the old 
school of British admirals in the sjieech of Earl St. 
Vincent ; and at least as much of the sailor as of 
the statesman. He said that “ such part of the 
address as went to express a determined hostility 
to the common enemy, and a firm resolution to 
carry on the war against him, all must approve. 
But when he adverted to the manner in which 
that opposition to him had been conducted on the 
Peninsida of Europe, it was wholly impossible not 
to express both sorrow and indignation. He 
would assert in the face of the countiy, and in 
the face of the W4)rld, that it was the greatest dis- 
grace that had befallen Great Britain since the 
days of the Revolution ; and this: he openly de- 
clared, whether he took into consideration the man- 
ner in which the war was carried on in Portugal, 
or the way in which our troops hatl been sent 
there. Transports were hired, and great merit 
was to be attributed, forsooth, to Ministers in pro- 
viding these transports. But the public ought to 
be undeceived upon that head there was not a 
tittle of merit in the case ; it was only going to 
market, and offering a little more than the market 
price, and transports were to be obtained in abun- 
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danPe. He wished, however, to notice the im- 
portant services to which these transports were 
eventually applied ; why truly,” said his Lordship, 

“ they were at last employed to convey the ras- 
cally ruffians whom Junot commanded, to that 
part of France which was nearest the boundaries 
of Spain, that they might as speedily as possible 
be again brought into action, with more effect, 
against our soldiers. So that those devils,” added 
his Lordship, “ are at this moment harassing the 
rear of our retreating army. Whenever he look- 
ed at the terms of the Convention ; whenever he 
reflected on the decision of that court, he could 
not avoid exclaiming that the decision so announ- 
ced was a blot upon the country. Whenever he 
heard of councils of war being called, he always 
considered them as cloaks for cowardliness ; so 
said the brave Boscawen, and from him fie imbi- 
bed the sentiment, which time and experiehce had 
completely confirmed. At Vimeira we gained a 
victory, and in the moment that our soldiers were 
flushed with conquest, recourse was had to a 
council of war; that, he presumed, could only 
have been necessary, or indeed apologised for, in 
the moment of defeat.” 

Lord Grenville said, With the Pyrenees un- 
locked, and the road between Paris and Madrid 
as open as that between Paris and Antwerp, there 
was nothing that could justify our sending into 
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the interior of Spain thirty or forty thousand 
British troops, to meet an army of two hundred 
thousand. I can compare such a measure,” said 
his Lordship, “ only to the famed march to Paris, 
[suggested by Lord Liverpool in 1793,] to which 
it is fully equal in its wildness and absurdity.” 
The noble Baron did not conceive that he was 
perpetuating a species of counsel that was so soon 
to overturn the far wilder schemes of the enemy. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed that, “ with 
regard to the alFairs of Spain, the address only 
proposed to give his Majesty a general assurance 
of support in maintaining^ the cause of the Spa- 
niards as long as that nation proved true to them- 
selves. In what way this support had been given, 
or how it was in future to be administered, would 
be a subject of distinct and detailed considera- 
tion ; nor would the House, by now agreeing to 
the address, pledge themselves to appi’ove of those 
particidar engagements whicli had been contract- 
ed. All that they were now* called upon to do 
was, to record a public avowal of their determina- 
tion not to desert that cause which the Govern- 
ment and the country had espoused, and in which 
it was, in consequence of reverses, even become a 
more sacred duty to persevere. Those who in- 
ferred that the cause was desperate, from those 
disasters which had already happened, reasoned 
upon a most imperfect view of the relative situa- 
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tion of the parties engagc'd in the contest. And 
he entreated those who were inclined to despond, 
to consult the records of Iiistory, and to review 
those instances of nations who had been com- 
pelled to struggle for tlu ir independence in circum- 
stances similar to those in whicli the Spaniards 
were noAV placed. The re it would be found that 
nations, after maintaining struggles for ten or 
twenty years, in the course of which they had 
been almost uniformly wmrsted in liattle, had 
eventually succeeded, in spite of the triumphs of 
their adversaries, in securing the object for which 
they conteneled. It was difficult to conceive any 
situation which would better warrant hopes of ul- 
timate success, than that of Spain at this day. 

“ To him,” be saiel, “ it appearcel a little ex- 
traorelinary that Lord Grenville sboulel have ob- 
jected to the pedicy of the expedition to Portugal, 
which was almost the only ])oint of the coast 
which was, at the time, in the possession of the 
enemy. A large force had been prepjired with 
unexampled expedition, and in its ap|)lication Mi- 
nisters had taken the advice, not only of military 
men of high reputation, but had consulted the 
Spaniards themselves, who, both in the north and 
south, had recommended the reduction of Junot’s 
army as the most acceptable service that it was 
in our power to perfonn. The consideration due 
to an ancient and faithful ally, he admitted to 

z 
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have had considerable influence with his Majesty’s 
Ministers, in undertaking the deliverance of Por- 
tugal. He requested also the noble Lord to bear 
in mind, that at the time when our expedition 
sailed, and which he seemed to think might have 
acted with greater advantage in the north of 
Spain, the passage from Paris to Madrid was as 
open as it is now ; and that the French array was 
in possession, not only of the passage of the Py- 
renees, but of a large district in the south of 
Spain. In consequence of the evacuation of Por- 
tugal, the Spaniards had been delivered from a 
large force, which, by acting in their rear, might 
have embarrassed and impeded all their future 
operations. Lord Liverpool also defended the 
equipment of the expedition to Portugal, which 
in every respect, and specifically in the proportion 
of cavalry and artillery with which it was ac- 
companied, was perfectly competent to execute 
the service on which it was sent. Neither, he 
contended, had there been one moment’s unneces- 
sary delay in the march of our army from Por- 
tugal. If it did not proceed to Spain immediately 
after the conclusion of the Convention, it was 
because no Central Gkjvemment had then been 
established, and it was impossible to arrange any 
plan of operations with the Provincial Juntas.” 

January. 23rd, Lord Liverpool had the gratifi- 
cation of first moving the thanks of the House of 
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Lords for the conduct of Lord ^Vellin^on in the 
Peninsula- This motion respected the skill, va- 
lour, and ability, disjdayed by him on the 17th 
and 21st of August, 1808, and particularly on the 
latter day, in the biattle of Vimcira. 

On the 25th, his Lordship called the attention 
of the House to the dearly-bought triumph of our 
arms at Corunna. He introduced his iriotion of 
thanks to the survivors, by a warm culogium on 
Sir John Moore. 

“ He had always understood,” he said, “ that 
an attacking army had, even with no more than 
equal numbc'rs, a tenfold advantage over the army 
assailed : how much more then must the enemy 
have had ilic advantage in an attack with greatly 
superior numbers, and at a j^eriod when our army 
had been harassed by a long and fatiguing march. 
Yet with these disadvantages, the defeat was so 
complete that th<‘ enemy did not venture to make 
another attempt to interrupt the embarkation. 

“ Sir John Moore,” he said, “ had upon every 
occasion displayed the same zeal and ability ; and 
by his skill and science, and latterly by his ex- 
perience, had acquired the entire confidence of the 
officers employed under him. There was scarcely 
any service of importance to the country, in the 
last two wars, in wdiich that gallant officer had 
not been employed. The fall of such a jnan was 
indeed a loss deeply to be lamented, and whidi 

z 2 
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he, to whom Sir John Moore was personally 
known, sensibly felt. His memory and example, 
however, were left : his death was as glorious as 
his life had been honourable.” ' 

His Lordship observed, that “ in wording his 
motion, he had strictly followed the precedent of 
the expedition to Egypt, in which the gallant 
Abercrombie fell.” 

The merits of the Convention of Cintra* were 
fully debated in the House of Commons ; when 
Sir Arthur Wellesley explained his own conduct 
to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The next most interesting speech was that of 
Mr. Windham. It was much admired at the 
time, for its acuteness and logical arrangement.! 

• Lord Byron admirably described the arrival of the news 
of the signature of this Convention, in some stanzas of his 
Childe Harold, which Mr. Dallas advised him to suppress. 
They are not in his printed works ; and there is no equal 
description of the principal personage of the following lines : 

“ Pens, tongues, feet, hands, combined in wild uproar ; 

Mayor, aldermen, laid down the uplifted fork ; 

* * « * 

Stern Cobbktt, who for one whole week forbore 

To question aught, once more with transport leapt. 

And bit his devilish quill again, and swore 

With foe such treaty never should be kept ; 

Then burst the blatant beast, and roar’d, and raged, and — 
slept! ” 

-f- The ‘ three points’ he pressed against Ministers were. 
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111 the House of Lords, Opposition singularly 
avoided this subject. 

Lord Liverpool’s connexion with the Home De- 
partment brought the state of the internal defence 

First ; That they were answerable for the Convention, good or 
bad as it might be, inasmuch as it was by changing the 
commanding oflicer, and the want of means which they ought 
to Iiave provided, that it became, or was thought necessary. 
Secondly ; That when they had got this godsend, they were 
not at all prepared to profit by it ; and that therefore. Thirdly ; 
If the honourable General’s success had been completed in 
the way he liad ])roposed, they would still less have been 
prepared ; and made it still more evident, that they had sent 
the troo])s into Portugal in the most headlong, blundering 
manner, without the least idea of what they were to do, or 
what plan was to be ])ursued in different results that might be 
supposed. What advantage/' Mr. Windham asked, could 
it be to the cause of the Spaniards, to transport the French 
troo]>s in our shijis to a port of France from which they 
would speedily marcli into Spain ? Lord Castlereagh had 
stated, that it would have been improper to have sent out a 
large army under an inferior general ; that a large force re- 
quired, as it were, a large general. But surely it did not 
follow from that position, that a small army ought to be sent 
out with a small general.^ Small, he meant, in rank, not cer- 
tainly in talents. Why not send out in the first instance, 
the proper general with a small army, especially when that 
small army was immediately to be increased to a large one ? 
It was from the neglect of this principle that the rapid 
supercession of the generals, and all the calamitous conse- 
quences of the campaign, Lad arisen. It had been declared* 
to the House and the country, from the highest authority in 
the state, that the Convention of Cintra had disappointed 
the hopes and expectations of the Nation." 
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of the country frequently before him. On the 
9th of May, we find him explaining, in the House 
of Lords, the Militia Completion Bill. “ On ac- 
count of the late volunteering of the Militia,” he 
said, “ into a more regular and disposable force, 
the regiments had been considerably diminished 
in their numbers. In the regular course this de- 
ficiency would have been supplied by ballot in 
the different counties ; but as that mode, in the 
present times, might be considered as rather hard 
upon that class on whom the ballot would im- 
mediately fall, it had been thought advisable, by 
the present bill, to enable each regiment of mi- 
litia to supply its deficiencies by enlistment for a 
limited time. If after that period it should turn 
out that this mode had not been successful, it 
would be then necessary to recur to the old and 
regular method of ballot.” 

Earl Fitzwilliam protested, on this occasion, 
against the destruction of this constitutional force. 
He approved the bill, so far as it contained a 
provision for completing the deficiencies of the 
militia, by laying the expense of it not on the 
counties, but the public. But he regretted that 
the principle of the militia, in modern times, had 
been so much departed from ; and that the militia 
regiments should have been made a recruiting, or 
perhaps, if he might use the ex})ression, a crimp- 
ing fund Cor the supply of the regular army. It 
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was not the bill before them alone, that he had 
in his eye on making these observations, he 
saw the militia more and more altered from those 
principles on which that force was first esta- 
blished.” 

Lord Harrowby contended that the principle 
of the old Militia Acts fully justified the present 
measure; and the bill passed to a second and 
final reading. 

Amongst the embarrassments of Ministers at 
this period, must be reckoned Colonel Wardle’s 
attack upon his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. That his opening was not justified by his 
case, weighed little at the time with the House 
of Commons or the public ; great indiscretion was 
clearly proved against his Royal Highness ; Mi- 
nisters were incapable of defending the immora- 
lity of the connexions through which the Duke’s 
enemies obtained their information ; and the peo- 
ple were disposed to visit it with a rigour credit- 
able to their feelings, though at the expense of 
the public interest. Mr. Perceval unguardedly 
moved that the Inquiry should be conducted by 
a committee of the whole House. The wisest part 
of the conduct of Administration was advising his 
Royal Highness to bow, for the moment, to the 
storm. 

A military writer of the time observes with 
great truth : “ That any man so capable as the 
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Duke of York, of appreciating merit ; beloved by 
that army that owes to him its present superiority 
and consideration *, honoured by his King and fa- 
ther, to whom he has ever demonstrated the most 
affectionate respect as a son, and never-deviating 
attachment as a subject ; blessed by the widows 
and orphans of thousands whose only legacies 
were the unfading laurels they left their gi’ateful 
country ; — that such a man should have fallen 
from his high situation by an imprudent connex- 
ion, is a most awful [and useful] lesson to the pre- 
sent generation. Yet services such as the Duke’s 
should make every feeling mind wish to draw a 
veil over private indiscretion.” In fact, very 
shortly after his Royal Highness’s retirement, the 
motives of his accusers were made so evident, and 
the value of his services to the army so unques- 
tionable, that he rose eventually higher than ever 
in the public consideration. 

At tlie same period, it u'^ill be recollected, the 
late Lord Londonderry became involved in a 
charge of corruption. He had been compliment- 
ed, while at the India Board, with the dispo- 
sal of a writership, which he now offered to a 
** trafficking broker,” for a seat he wished to se- 
cure in the House of Commons. In his de- 
fence, his Lordship “disclaimed being actuated 
by any cormpt motive, or the exertion of any 
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official influence, though he much regretted that 
he had inadvertently been led to converse on 
such a subject with such a man ; and said, that 
if the House deemed the action, or rather the 
intention, which was all that the accusation 
amounted to, unparliamentary, he should bow to 
any censure which he might be thought to de- 
serve.” On a resolution of censure being moved 
by Lord Archibald Hamilton, on the 25th of 
April, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day; in voting for w^h, Mr. 
Canning took occasion to remark, “ that W would 
by no means be understood thereby to pronounce 
the case sulimitted to them as not of very serious 
importance.” This opinion having apparently 
more weight than the vote, the order of the day 
was negatived, when Mr. Canning himself moved, 
“ that the House, on considering the whole of the 
case, saw no necessity for a criminating resolu- 
tion,” which was carried by a majority of 214 
to 167. This affair disclosed at least a coldness 
of feeling between the two Ministers, which was 
not unobserved by the public- 

Napoleon, in the spring of 1809, won the 
battles of Ebensberg and Eckmul ; and once 
more entered Vienna as a conqueror, on the 10th 
of May. In July, the battle of Wagram com- 
pletely prostrated the Austrian Empire ; while 
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in the Peninsula a series of disasters attended 
the patriot cause, and the French became masters 
of the whole of central Spain. 

But in Portugal occurred some compensatory 
events. Sir Arthur Wellesley landed at Lisbon 
with reinforcements, on the 22d of April ; ad- 
vanced on Oporto, from which the French Mar- 
shal, Soult, retired ; and effected a junction with 
the Spanish general, Cuesta, near Oropesa. The 
allied army now marched along the banks of the 
Tagugto wards Olalla, and took an advantageous 
positiiffl^iear Talavera de la' Reyna; when, early 
on the morning of the 28th, the enemy attacked 
the British in force ; the battle continued at 
intervals during the whole day, and ended in 
the final repulse of the enemy. Sir Arthur, how- 
ever, found himself obliged immediately after this 
action to retire on Badajos. 

But Ministers were occupied during the sum- 
mer with a much more important military mea- 
sure — ^the expedition to Walcheren. Towards 
the end of Jiily, a larger armament was assembled 
on the southern coast than had ever left our 
shores. It consisted of a military force of 34,000 
infantry, 2000 cavalry, and sixteen companies of 
artillery, commanded by Lieutenant-general the 
Earl of Chatham ; and of a naval force of thirty- 
nine sail of the line, and thirty-six frigates, be- 
sides mortar-vessels and gun-boats, under the 
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orders of R^ar-adinfral Sir Richard Strachan. 
The expedition had for its object the capture or 
destruction of the enemy’s shijis, either building 
at Antwerp or Flushing, or afloat on the Scheldt ; 
the destruction of the arsenals and dockyards at 
Antwerj), Torneuse, and Flushing ; the reduction 
of the island of Walcheren ; and, if possible, the 
rendering' the Scheldt no longer navigable for 
ships of war. The arrangements for the debarka- 
tion of the army were, for the most part, en- 
trusted to Sir Home Popham. 

It is not for us here to trace the partial success 
and final failure of this attempt: both will be 
within the recollection of our readers ; and we 
shall find them the subject of prolonged discus- 
sions in Parliament. They are closely connected, 
however, with the history of the dissolution of 
the Portland Administration. 

Mr. Canning, in the autumn, was driven to 
avow his long distaste of the measures of Lord 
Castlereagh, who more particularly planned this 
unfortunate expedition. On the 22d of Sep- 
tember, a duel took place between him and 
that noble lord; when it appeared that some 
months before, Mr. Canning expressed to the 
Premier his dissatisfaction at the manner in 
which the war department was filled, and pro- 
cured a promise that the Marquess Wellesley 
should be appointed to that department. It is 
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acknowledged that Mr. Canning expected the 
Duke of Portland to apprise Lord Castlereagh 
of this application ; but the increasing infirmities 
of his Grace delayed the whole affair ; and his 
Lordship considered himself unhandsomely used, 
in being treated as a colleague in the interval, 
and in the conduct of affairs of the greatest mag- 
nitude, when all confidence was withdrawn from 
him by Mr. Canning. 

The two Secretaries and the Duke of Portland 
resigned; on which (on the 23rd of September) Mr. 
Perceval addressed a letter to Earl Grey and Lord 
Grenville, stating that his Majesty had authorized 
the Earl of Liverpool and himself, to communi- 
cate with their Lordships for the purpose of form- 
ing an extended and combined administration ; 
and requesting their presence in London, 

Lord Grenville repaired to town, in obedience 
to W'hat he considered to be an intimation of the 
King’s pleasure ; but in his answer to Mr. Perce- 
val, dated the 29th of September, he perempto- 
rily declined any union with the present Minis- 
ters, declaring, “ that it could not be considered 
in any other light than as a dereliction of public 
principle.” Earl Grey, writing from his seat in 
Northumberland, considered “ his attendance in 
town unnecessary, unless he had received the 
King’s commands to that effect.” 

A more successful application was made to the 
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Marquess Wellesley, who succeeded Mr. Canning 
as Secretary in the Foreign Department ; Lord 
Liverpool removed from the Home to the War 
Department; and Mr. Ryder received the seals 
resigned by Lord Liverpool. Lord Palmerston 
was appointed Secretary -at- War, in the room of 
Sir James Pulteney. * Such was the first construc- 
tion of tlic Perceval Administration. 

In January 1810 , Russia was still in strict 
alliance with the French Emperor ; and Austria 
prostrate at his feet : the Spanish cause was con- 
sidered a failure by many ; and Buonaparte was 
compensated for his disappointments in that quar- 
ter, by the vassalage of every other part of con- 
tinental Europe. 

At the meeting of Parliament, hovibver, the 
speech delivered in his Majesty’s name, expressed 
his just confidence, under Divine Providence, in 
the wisdom of its counsels, in the valour of his 
forces, and in the spirit of .the people. “ His 
Majesty hoped that material advantages would be 
found to result from the demolition of the docks 
and arsenals of Flushing. The expulsion of the 
French from Portugal, and the glorious victory 
obtained by Lord Viscount Wellington at Tala- 
vera, had contributed to check the progress of 
their arms in the Peninsula. Assurances had been 
received of the friendly dis{K>sition of America ; 
and his Majesty had much satisfaction in de- 
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daring the flourishing state of the national cohi- 
merce, and increasing produce of the revenue.” 

The address was on this occasion moved by the 
Earl of Glasgow, and seconded by Viscount Grim- 
stone, the brother-in-law of Lord Liverpool. 'I'he 
Opposition in the Upper House very vehemently 
condemned the late measures. 

Earl St. Vincent observed that, “ at the com- 
mencement of the last session, he did not ex- 
pect that his age and infirmities would ever have 
allowed him again to address their Lordshij)s. 
But such had been the untoward and calamitous 
events which had occurred since that period, that 
he was once more induced to trouble their Lord- 
ships with a few of his sentiments. Indeed,” 
proceede(|if his Lordship, “ we have wonderfully 
extraordinary men in these days, who have in- 
genuity enough to blazon with the finest co- 
lours, to sound with the trumpet and drum, in 
fact, to varnish over the greatest calamities of the 
country, and endeavour to prove that the greatest 
misfortunes ought to be considered as our great- 
est blessings. Such was their language after the 
disastrous Convention of Cintra ; and now, in his 
Majesty’s speech, they have converted another 
disaster into a new triumph. They talk of the 
glorious victory of Talavera ! A victory which 
led to no advantage, and had all the consequence 
of a defeat.” 
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The conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers had led 
to the most frightful disasters.” Lord St. Vincent, 
alluding particularly to the expedition to Wal- 
cheren, said, “ it was high time that Parliament 
should adopt strong measures, or else the voice 
of the country would resound like thunder in 
their ears.” 

# 

Lord Grenville was equally severe. He said, 
it was due to the memory of those who had 
bravely, but ingloriously, fallen a sacrifice to the 
ignorance, the incapacity, and the misconduct of 
Ministers ; it was due to a deluded and suffering 
peoj)le, who demanded it at their Lordships’ hands, 
that they should institute a rigorous and effectual 
inquiry into the conduct of those Ministers to 
whom those disasters were to be attributed. They 
found, in the speech of the King’s Commissioners, 
that Ministers, from a sense of their guilty situa- 
tion, glaring misconduct, and a fear of the conse- 
quences of that misconduct, had condescended to 
tell them that they would lay before Parliament 
certain documents and papers relative to the dis- 
graceful and calamitous expedition to Walchercn. 
But the noble Baron cautioned their Lordships 
not to be deluded by that show of readiness for 
inquiry. The speech merely said, such papers 
and documents as should be deemed satisfactory 
to Ministers themselves, should be laid before 
Parliament. The Address moved, did not con- 
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tain any pledge to the country of an intention on 
the part of their Lordships to institute an inquiry. 
It did not even declare the necessity of having aU 
the papers and documents, relative to the disas- 
trous expedition, laid before them ; but consisted 
merely of a complimentary expression of thanks, 
that certain papers were intended to be produced. 
Their Lordships would not that night do their 
duty, if they did not give a decided pledge to the 
country, that a vigorous and effectual inquiry 
should be instituted,” &c. 

He concluded with moving as an amendment 
to the address, “ That we have seen with the ut- 
most sorrow and indignation the accumulated 
failures and disasters of the campaign, the una- 
vailing waste of our national resources, and the 
loss of many thousands of our brave troops, wliose 
distinguished and heroic valour has been un]>ro- 
fitably sacrificed in enterprises productive not of 
advantage, but of lasting injury to the country : 
in enterprises marked only by a repetition of 
former errors ; tardy and uncombined ; incapable 
in their success of aiding oui* ally, but exposing 
in their failure his Majesty’s councils to the scorn 
and derision of the enemy : — that we, therefore, 
feel ourselves bound, with a view to the only 
atonement that can now be made to an injured 
people, to institute, without delay, such rigorous 
and effectual inquiries and proceedings, as duty 
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impels us to adopt, in a case where our country 
has been subjected to unexampled calamity ^ind 
disgrace.” 

Lord Moira and Lord Grey made similar ob- 
servations. 

The Ministers in the House observed, " that 
Opposition, in their zeal for justice, asked for con- 
demnation without inquiry.” They, in particular, 
defended the expedition to Spain and Poitugal ; 
which Lord Liverpool pledged himself to prove 
had been most beneficial to the common cause. 

' A 

He instanced, as a proof of this, “ that the Pro- 
vinces of Gallicia, Asturias, and Estremadura, 
had been completely cleared of the French ; and 
althougli it was true that they liad by surprise 
defeated two Spanish armies, yet they had not 
been able to gather any fruits of their victories ; 
for they had not advanced one step. With respect 
to the expedition to Walchei’en, he admitted that 
Ministers knew of the Austrian armistice before 
it sailed ; but he was ready to contend, that it 
nevertheless operated as a favourable diversion 
for Austria, for it had drawn to the banks of 
the Scheldt a large body of conscripts, which 
were intended to have acted against her. He 
knew it was the desire of Austria that we 
should retain Wnlcheren until she should come 
to terms of peace with France. And hard as 
those terms were for her, whoever compared the 

2 A 
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threats of Buonaparte with the terms which he 
afterwards granted, must admit that some cause 
had reduced him to the necessity of relaxing frpm 
his threatened severity. This cause, in Lord 
Liverpool’s opinion, was no other than our hold- 
ing, at the express request of Austria, the Island 
of Walcheren ; and, in fact, that was the reason 
why we held it, after the ulterior objects of the ex- 
pedition were known to he defeated. But there 
was one important object, in which the expedition 
to the Scheldt had completely succeeded. It was 
known to be a favourite measure of the enemy 
to form a naval dock and arsenal at the mouth 
of the Scheldt ; and it had always been admitted 
by professional men, that if an invasion of tins 
country were ever to be effected, it would be 
from the mouth of that river. In one great 
object, therefore, we had at least succeeded ; for, 
in the opinion of professional men, it would re- 
quire much less time and expense to form a new 
harbour and arsenal, than to restore the one we 
had destroyed at Flushing. Some noble Lords 
had said, *. that the destruction of Flviahing was 
ain achievem^t of no importance, and as such 
considered by the ruler of France.’ He would 
ask those noble Lords, whether, if the case could 
be reversed, and a French fleet were to attack 
and destroy Sheemess, and afterwards make good 
their retreat, it would be considered by Buonaparte 
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as a small triumph, or by us as a trifling defeat ?” 
The question being loudly called for, the House 
divided, when there appeared to be for Lord 
Grenville’s amendment, 92 ; for the original ad- 
dress, 144. 

On the 26th of January, Lord Liverpool moved 
the thanks of the House to Lord Viscount Wel- 
lington and the officers and army under his com- 
mand, for the skill and ability by which they 
obtained a victory over the enemy at Talavera. 
“ In framing this motion, he had,” he said, with 
a view to conciliation, separated the conduct of the 
array and the officers commanding, from every 
other subject connected with the general manage- 
ment of the campaign. Whatever opinion niight 
be entertained with respect to the measures which 
led to the l>attle itself, or to the consequences which 
ensued, there could be but one sentiment as to the 
skill of the General and the valour of the army 
that fought at Talavera. 

“ The thanks of both Houses had been given to 
Sir John Stuart, and the army, for the eminent 
skill and valour displayed, and the splendid Vic- 
tory obtained by the battle of Maida ; though the 
objects for which that battle was fought we're not 
obtained. It had been determined to make A 
concentrated attack on the combined armies. 
Although the Spanish army was present, and 
partially took a part in the battle, the brunt of 

2 a2 
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the attack was principally, if not wholly, borne by 
the English, not amounting to more than 20,000 
men. The French army fell but little short of 
50,000. The enemy, after repeatedly renewing 
their attacks, were repulsed with the loss of nearly 
10,000 men, twenty ]>ieces of artillery, and four 
standards. It was of the last imi)ortance that 
such victories as that of Talavera, should be 
rewarded by every tribute of honour and praise, 
that House could bestow. It had been the good 
fortune of Great Britain to unite a military spirit 
with commercial pursuits, and every encourage- 
ment was due still farther to promote that s]>irit. 
No achievement was ever more entitled to praise, 
than the victory of Talavera. 

“ He admitted, that* if their Lordships were 
called upon to decide on all the circumstances of 
the campaign, it might materially alter the ques- 
tion. But he wished to direct their Lordships’ 
attention solely to the conduct cf the otficer, and 
the army under his command, on the 27th and 
28th of July.” 

On this occasion. Marquess Wellesley made an 
able speech in defence of the general operations 
of the campaign. “He however perfectly agreed,” 
he said, “ with the ifoble Lords on the other side 
of the House, as to the necessity of a radical 
change in the government of Spain ; and his opi- 
nions on that head, he believed, were not un- 
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known. But tliat change could not be the work 
of a day. And were we, therefore, to abandon 
the Spaniards to the mercy of their cruel in- 
vaders, to desert them in the crisis of their for- 
tunes ? As to the battle of Talavera, nothing 
more could be said of that battle, in a military 
point of view, than that the British troops had 
succeeded in repulsing the attack of a French 
army almost double their numbers, the efforts of 
which had been dii’ected chiefly against the Bri- 
tish. And, v ith respect to its conse(]uenccs, he 
Avould boldly maintain, that the defeat of the 
enemy at Talavera had essentially contributed 
to the main objects of the campaign. For, un- 
less that blow had been struck against Victor, it 
would liave been impossible to preA^ent the enemy 
from overi'unning the South of Spain, or from mak- 
ing a fresh irrujdion into Portugal. It saved the 
Sojith of SjAain from absolute destruction. It 
had afforded time to Portugal to organize her 
army, and to strengthen her military posts. It 
also enabled Lord Wellington to take a position, 
where he' might derive supplies from Spain at the 
same time that he drew nearer to his own ma- 
gazines. Upon the Avhole, he did not hesitate to 
say, that his brother was as justly entitled to 
every distinction that his Sovereign had conferred 
on him, and to every honour and reward which 
it was in the power of that House to bestow, as 
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any noble Lord, who, for his personal services, 
had obtained the same distinctions, or who sat 
there by descent from his illustrious ancestors.” 

The expedition to the Scheldt, like one of its 
own sombre fogs, hung about the debates in Par- 
liament all this session. The City of London 
prayed for inquiry into the causes of its failure ; 
and the King was advised to reply, that he did 
not deem any inquiry necessary. Lord Chatham, 
indirectly at least, blamed the naval commanders ; 
Admiral Sir Richard Strachan retorted; and the 
Ministers with whom it originated, differed, we 
have seen, with each other.* 

* Among the paj)ers moved for in the House of Commonsi 
was “ A Copy of the Earl of Chatham’s Statement of his 
proceedings, dated October 15, 1809, and presented to 
the King, February 14, 1810.” This document was, in 
fact, an appeal to his Majesty by the commander of one 
part of the expedition against the conduct of the com- 
mander of another part, and gave rise to much debate in the 
House. A motion being made by Mr. Whitbread for an 
Address to his hlajesty, requesting that there might be laid 
before the House, copies of all reports and other papers 
submitted at any time to his Majesty by the Earl of Chatham, 
relative to the late expedition, it was carried, on a division, 
by 178 to 171 votes. The answer returned to the address 
signified, that the King had received a report frcun Lord 
Cliatham on the 1.5th of January, which lie had kept till 
February the 10th, when it was returned to the Earl in 
consequence of his desire to make some alterations in it ; that 
the report thus altered having been again presented to the 
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tord Liverpool shrunk from no part of the 
responsibility involved. He was evidently cha- 
grined at the melancholy result before the world, 
and the confusion betrayed in the Cabinet, and 
in all the counsels connected with this unhappy 
affair ; but he was not to be borne down by the 
public clamour. 

When the Marquess of Lansdown moved in 
the House, of Loi*ds for an Address to his Ma- 
jesty, to request that he would be graciously 
pleased to inform the House who it was that 
advised his Majesty to return the answer just 
alluded to, to the City of London, his Lordship 
said, “ If the object of the noble Marquess was 
merely to obtain the inlbrination which was 

King on the 14th, it wus directed by his Majesty to be de- 
livered to the Secretary of State, and no copy of it was kept 
by tlie King. Sir. Whitbread, on the 2d of March, moved 
two resolutions respecting this matter ; one stating the fact 
as above mentioned ; the other, a strong censure of the same. 
After a long debate, the previous question was moved, but 
negatived by 221 to 188 voices ; and the first resolution being 
then carted, Mr. Whitbread waved the second in favour of 
a modification of it proposed by Mr. Canning. It was then 
determined that the resolution should be entered on the 
Journals of the House : the consequence of which was, that 
Lord Chatham resigned his office of Master-General of the 
Ordnance. 

The result of the debate on this subject, which closed in the 
House of Commons, on Friday, March 30th, exhibits the 
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asked for by the address, he had not the smallest 
objection to state that the whole of his Majesty’s 
Ministers had concurred in advising his Ma- 
jesty to give that answer, with the exception of 
the Earl of Chatham, wdio had not attended the 
deliberations on that subject. It was open, there- 
fore, to the noble Marquess, to make that answer 
the subject of any accusation that he might think 
proper to urge against his Majesty’s Ministers. 


great weakness of Administration at this period. Tlie 

Mouse divided as follows : 

For censuring the undertaking of the expedition 272 

Against such censure 275 

Majority, 

For approving the undertaking of the expedition 272 

Against such approbation 232 

IMajority, 40 

For censuring the keeping our soldiers so long in 

Walcheren 224 

Against such censure 275 

Majoii^, 51 

For approving of the keeping our soldiers so long in 

Walcheren 253 

Against such approbation 232 


Majority, 


21 
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He* was prepared to meet the noble Marquess on 
the ground of that answer. 

“ His Majesty’s Ministers had no more right to 
call on Lord Chatham for papers or documents, 
than upon the commander of any other expedi- 
tion. There was no ground for a military in- 
quiry ; nor any precedent for an inquiry . in the 
case of conjoint military and naval service ; nor 
could it, with any propriety, take ])lace, where 
the military and naval code diflered in so many 
material points. The only place in which a case 
of that kind could be fully gone into was Parlia- 
ment, and to Parliament it had been referred. 
Tlie original design of tlie expedition was, that 
tlie attack upon Antwerp should be simidtaneous 
with that on Walchcren, which proceeded on 
the supposition that Flushing might have been 
masked while the attack was made on Antwerp. 
He still thought, that to attempt the destruction 
of the naval preparations at Antwerp was worth 
encountering a considerable risk. That this de- 
sign was frustrated, was not to be attributed to 
any fault or failure in the plan, or in the execu- 
tion of it ; to any neglect on the part of the* exe- 
cutive government ; or to any misconduct in the 
army or navy ; but to the elements. The failure 
in the main object of the expedition was to be at- 
tributed solely to the difficulties arising from the 
unusual state of the weather at that season.” 
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Lord Mulgrave, at the head of the Admiralty, 
admitted however, on this occasion, “ that if he 
had known of the existence of Lord Chatham’s 
narrative, he should have advised a different an- 
swer to have been given to the City of London.*’ 

At the close of the session, (June 13,) Earl Grey 
submitted a motion to the House of Lords on the 
state of the nation. He reviewed, in a speech of 
great length, the entire situation and prospects of 
the country ; and concluded with moving an Ad- 
dress, recommending economical and systematic 
arrangements for the conduct of the war ; a re- 
currence to the true principles of commerce and 
currency ; a wise and liberal policy in uniting all 
classes of his Majesty's subjects in the bonds of a 
common interest ; and the adoption of such timely 
reformations, as might satisfy his Majesty’s loyal 
people, that the sacrifices required of them, were 
strictly limited and faithfully applied to the ser- 
vice of the public. 

In contrast to the gloomy picture exhibited by 
the noble Earl, Lord Liverpool insisted that a 
favourable change had taken place in the posture 
of our affairs. “ Our commerce and revenue,” he 
said, ** had increased in a most unexampled man- 
ner ; the number of vessels taken from the enemy, 
and those of our allies rescued from their grasp, 
was immense ; the numbers of our army were 
greatly increased ; the French had been, for the 
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first time in any war, driven entirely out of the 
West Indies ; the French and Dutch flags were 
suffered to wave in that hemisphere no more — an 
advantage which had never been gained before, 
not even in the war of 1756. The family of 
Braganza had been removed from French in- 
fluence and French aggi’ession, to the Brazils, 
whence advantages of importance might be ex- 
pected to result to this country. Portugal, which 
had ])eeii overrun by the enemy, had seen that 
enemy expelled by British valour. Spain had 
been eneouraged to struck* with her oppressors 
by oiu- example. The port of Lis])on was now 
free ; and Cadiz and Ceuta were at present oc- 
cupied by British, in conjunction with Spanish 
troops. Such was the real state of things at the 
period when the noble Lord had thought i)ro- 
j)ei‘ to jnove a censure so severe.” — The address 
proposed by Lord Grey, was negatived without a 
division. 

The attention of the public was finally called 
away from the Walcheren expedition, by the 
violent conduct of Sir Francis Burdett, and a 
portion of the Whig party. The committal of 
Mr. Gale Jones by the House of Commons, Sir 
Francis’s intemperate letter on that subject, the 
issuing of the Speaker’s warrant to convey the 
honourable Baronet to the Tower, and the ne- 
cessity of enforcing its execution, are events of 
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this period no farther connected with the public life 
of Lord Liverpool, than as originating the decision 
of Government to support the House of Commons. 
They involved questions which much divided Op- 
position ; many of whom, disgusted at the insults 
which were offered to the popular branch of the 
constitution, thought themselves called u})on to 
support the dignity of Parliament. Others took 
the popular side ; and, in point of legal authority, 
it appears that the Whigs, who oj)posed the un- 
limited committing privilege, were the higliest. 
Respecting the commitment of Jbnes, Sir Samuel 
Romilly expressed the strongest doubts of the 
right of the House. He doubted,” lie said, 
whether they had a right to commit for a breach 
of privilege, in the case of a libel on the conduct 
of one of their own members. He thought the 
House had a right to commit in a great many 
cases : such as where their proceedings were inter- 
rupted ; where the people, by hissing or otherwise, 
insulted members c:oining to the House ; where 
they threatened members if they voted on a par- 
ticular side ; and in many cases of the like nature. 
But he made a distinction between libels pub- 
lished on the past conduct of members, and pro- 
ceedings still going on in the House. In the 
latter case, he had great doubts as to the right of 
committing ; because the House acted as their 
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own counsel, jury, and judge ; because they were 
the accusers and the jmnishcrs.’’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Ponsonby, who was 
considered as the leader of the Whigs, spoke in 
favour of the right of Parliamentary commitment, 
though he blamed the Administration for precipita- 
ting the House into its present difficulty, by having 
brought their real privileges to an unnecessary 
trial. Since the business, however, had proceeded 
so far, he thought the House could not retract 
from maintaining their rights. “ The two Houses 
of Parliament,” he said, “ were the aolc judges of 
their own jwivileges. No Court in the country, 
however respectable the judges, could, or ought 
to presume to meddle with the decisions of either 
House. That was the first principle which he 
siiould maintain. Tlie next principle was, that 
wJiencver either House of Parliament has declared 
its privileges, the Courts of Justice are bound to 
pay respect and obedience to them. The privi- 
leges of Parliament,” he said, ‘‘.were not inroads 
on the liberty of. the subject, but its safeguards. 
The Commons, who represented the people, were 
their natural guardians, and their interests were 
identified. The peoi>lc, he might be told, would 
not bear the exercise of those privileges ; but our 
ancestors, certainly as high-mettled, as watchful 
of liberty as the present generation, had borne 
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them, when they declared, that one power and 
privilege vested in the Commons defended the 
liberties of the people.” 

As the public cooled. Government had the ad- 
vantage of appearing to act on this side of the ques- 
tion : but neither party “ took any thing,” as the 
legal phrase is, by this movement. No point of 
constitutional practice appears to have been set- 
tled by it. 

This session appeared an important Report of 
the Bullion Committee, drawn up by its Cliair- 
man, Mr. Horner. It was presented on tlie Stli 
of June. The Committee first inquired into the 
price of bullion, and found that a guinea was worth 
about twenty-three shillings of paper money ; a 
degree of de})reciation of paper currency confirmed 
by the rate of foreign exchanges. “ It rcsidts 
from this unnatural state of things,” they said, 
‘‘ that while a good guinea can only be current at 
twenty-one shillings, a guinea too light to pass 
in currency, gains value by its deficiency, and 
is actually worth twenty-two shillings. It is im- 
possible, tlicrefore, that any gold coin should 
remain in currency ; and the result is, that the 
public lose about two shillings on a guinea in 
their income and expenditure.”* 

• The quantity of country bank notes is stated by the 
Committee to be dependent greatly on the quantity of Bank 
of England notes in which they are payable. “ One of the 
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We shall see that this Report soon became the 
foundation of some important measures of Go- 
vernment. 

witnesses estimates these country notes at twenty millions ; 
but they are probably worth more than thirty millions, as 
the gold coin in circulation used to be estimated at that sum 
when there were only ten millions of Bank of England notes, 
making the tla^ii circulation forty millions, besides country 
notes, at that lime perhaps five millions. Forty-five millions 
must liave b(‘en augmented to fifty-four millions, to produce 
a deprf^ciation of twenty per cent, as at present, whereby the 
country bank notes a])pear to amount to about thirty-four mil- 
li(uis, the Bank of England notes being tw^enty millions in 
circulation ; herein supposing the augmented rapidity of pe- 
cuniary transactions to balance the greater quantity of them, 
and that the same amount of circulating medium is now as 
necessary as in 

Tlie Committee jdainly state, that “^the only true and effec- 
tual protection to the public against an excess of paper cur- 
rency, is the obligation on the ])arties who issue it to pay it 
in specie at the will of the holder ; that, since the year 1797^ 
when that protection was taken away by the Bank Restric- 
tion Bill, the Bank have extended the circulation of their 
notes from ten to twenty-one millions; that the country 
banks have also very considerably extended the circulation 
of their notes ; that this increase of the circulating medium 
enhances the price of every commodity, raises the market 
price above the IMint price of bullion, and occasions the pre- 
sent unfavourable state of the foreign exchanges/’ 

The Committee concluded their report by suggesting, 
that the restriction on cash payments could not safely be 
removed at an earlier period than two years. Adverting to 
the circumstance, that as the law stood, the Bank would be 
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i Tfee great object of Prance, this year, was to 
obtain possei^on of Portugal : and Massena Was 
placed at the head of 80,000 men to effect that 
object. The policy of Lord Wellington, there- 
fore, was strictly defensive throughout the cam- 
paign. 

The cause of Spanish independence, as far as 
it depended upon Spain, was, as we have said, 
almost hopeless. But a" circumstance now oc- 
curred, which put to the test the ecjiiity and 
moderation of our Government towards that 
country. The spirit of independence first ap- 
peared at this time in the Spanish colonies ; and 
the Junta of Caraccas having solicited the British 
Governor of Cura<;'oa for aid in the popular cause, 
it became necessary that Ministers should make 
a d^laration of ’the system they would pursue in 
regard to the colonies of Spain. 

Lord Liverpool, therefore, addressed a letter, 
June 29th, to Brigadier-general Lidyard, the 
Governor of Cura^oa, in which he said, “ it was 
the first object of his Majesty, on being acquainted 
with the Revolution in Spain, to second the 

compelled to pay in cash at the end of six months after the 
ratification of })eace ; the Committee were of opinion, that if 
peace were to he immediately , ratified, it, would be hazardous 
and impracticable immediately to enforce the law. Two 
years, think, ought to he given in the event of peace, 
but,jiof more, though the war should continue so lonj[T* 
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efforts of so brave and loyal a jpeople ftir nuibi- 
taii^jing th^ independence of the Spanish mohaiiich^ 
in ^ parts of the world. In conformity tp these 
sen ti ments, , and the obligations of justice and good 
faith, his Majesty must discourage every step 
tending to separate the Spanish Provinces in- 
America from the mother country in Europe. 
If, however, contrary to his Majesty’s wishes and 
expectation, the Spanish state in Europe should 
be condemned to submit to the yoke of the com- 
mon enemy, whether by real compulsion, or a 
convention that should leave only the sliadow of 
independence ; on the same principles, his Majes- 
ty would think it his duty to afford every kind of 
assistance to the provinces of America that should 
render thejn independent of French Spain, open 
an asylum to such of the Spaniards as should 
disdain to submit to their oppressors, regard 
America as their natural refuge, and preserve the 
remains of the monarchy to their lawful Sove- 
reign, if ever he should recover his liberty. It 
was a satisfaction to his Majesty to learn, by 
papers he had received, that what had passed m 
Caraccas was in a great measure owing to the 
erroneous impressions they had received of the 
desperate state of Spain. These being removed, 
the inhabitants of ' Caraccas wo^d be disposed to 
renew their connexions-; with . %>^n, as iirt^rid. 
parts of the Empire, on thjeir , being ■ admitted^ to. 
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take their place *in the Cortes of the kingdom.” 
A copy of Lord Liverpool’s letter was communi- 
cated to the Council of Regency at Cadiz. Never 
was coined a better phrase than French Spain 
would that his Lordship had not seen it but too 
applicable at a more recent period ! 

In the interim, Buonaparte dethroned his bro- 
ther, King Louis, of Holland, with less ceremony 
than he bad imposed hirn on that people, and an- 
nexed the once independent Seven Provinces 
to the French Empire. Piedmont was also an- 
nexed to France, for the purpose of securing the 
passage of the Alps by the Simplon ; and posses- 
sion was taken of the Hanse towns, and of the 
whole coast from the Elbe to the Ems. The 
Electorate of Hanover was annexed to the King- 
dom of Westphalia, and its very name abolished : 
while to that country, and the other dependent 
kingdoms of Fi’ance, the Conscription laws were 
extended. 

We should add to this sketcli of events that bore 
on our foreign policy, the elevation of Bernadotte, 
this year, as Crown Prince of Sweden ; and our 
captures of Amlroyna from the Dutch, and the 
isles of Bourbon and the Mauritius from France. 

Between Great Britain and America there ap- 
peared little prospect of a hiial adjustment of dif- 
ferences. Mr. Gallatin, treasurer of the States, 
sent letters to the different collectors of the cus- 
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tofns, announcing the abolition of the restrictions 
with regard to France, she having, as he said, 
revoked her edicts ; but declaring that they would 
be revived in full force with regard to Great Bri- 
tain on the ensuing 2nd day of February, should 
she not in like n^anner have revoked her decrees. 
By a second letter he gave his opinion, that in 
the case above-mentioned, all British goods arriving 
subsequently to the 2nd of February, 1811, would 
be forfeited. 

On the 2nd of November this year, the Royal 
Family had to mourn the loss of the Princess 
Amelia, and its melancholy consequences on the 
King’s mind. Parliament had been prorogued to 
the 1st of that month, and a commission was pre- 
pared by the Lord Chancellor, under an order in , 
council, foi* a further prorogation ; but as the sign 
manual was wanting to perfect the instrument, 
the two Houses met on the day previously fixed. 

An adjournment for a fortnight was now una- 
nimously agreed to ; followed by a second ad- 
journment to the 29th ; and this again by a third, 
to the 13th of December. The physicians, on 
examination before the Lords of Council, and af- 
terwards before the committees of both Houses, 
expressed their unanimous expectation of his Ma- 
jesty’s recovery ; , grounding this expectation on 
the general state of his health, and the precedents 
of 1788, 1801, and 1804. At length the imme- 

2 B 2 
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diate state of the royal patient became such as 
to render it improper to propose any farther ad- 
journment of the question of a Regency ; and 
Ministers adopted, in the main, the precedent* of 
1788-9. 

Long and bitter discussions of the question en- 
sued. Ministers were reproached for the delay 
that had taken place, and accused of the most se- 
rious sinister designs. Mqpey, it was declared by 
Opposition, could not have been legally drawn 
from the Exchequer all this time ; and Lord Hol- 
land pressed this upon the House of Lords, in re- 
lation to the campaign in Spain. 

Lord Liverpool declared in reply, that “ he was 
not aware of any injury to the public service from 
any such delay, nor that Ministers had abstained 
from any acts, from which, under other circum- 
stances, they would not have advised his Majesty 
to abstain. At whatever risk to themselves,” he 
said, “ they would do that which they deemed 
most conducive to the safety, honour, and interest 
of the dlMintry, leaving it for the justice of Parlia- 
ment to consider of and decide upon the grounds 
of their justificatioif.” 

Mr. Perceval moved ' the resolutions in the 
House of Commons, on which the subsequent step^ 
were taken : affirming, 1st. ’[Hietlltbapacity of the 
King ; 2d. The right of the two Houses to pro- 
vide the means of supplying the defect ; 3rd. The 
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necessity of determining upon the means of giving 
the royal assent to a Bill for that purpose. The 
Opposition, waving altogether the question re- 
specting the right of the Prince of Wales to the 
Regency, merely i)roposed that the Prince be ad- 
dressed to take upon him the executive duties. 
7''his was negatived in the House of Peers by 
100 to 74, and in th^, Commons by 269 to 157 
voices. 

On the resolutions moved by Mr. Perceval 
being carried, that Minister apprised the Prince 
of the restrictions he meant to propose ; and his 
Royal Highness, in a brief reply, referred to the 
letter which he addressed to Mr. Pitt in 1739. 
The other members of the Royal Family also 
transmitted to Mr. Perceval their protest against 
the restrictions. The grand division in favour of 
them, however, was carried in the House of Com- 

'll* 

mons, on the 31st of December, by 224 to 200„ 
voices. 

Never did this lamented Minister appear to 
more advantage than in advocating the necessary 
measures, and defending the diaduct of himself 
and colleagues on this occasion. ** We have 
not,” he said, “ been blind to thaSe things. I am 
convinced, that I stand in a situation of as deep 
responsibility as ever Minister stood in; a double 
responsibility, a responsiMfity to the public, and a 
responsibility to the King, my master. I feel this 
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to be our situation ; and Parliament must have 
felt it, in suffering the delays that have already 
taken place. 

“It is not from feelings of delicacy only that 
his Majesty’s Ministers have acted, but from the 
conviction that the preserving to his Majesty the 
power of exercising his authority immediately 
upon his recovery, without the interruption of 
a Regent, would be a^°^eat national advan- 
tage.” 

“ The delay,” he added, “which has taken place, 
has been no covert delay : it has been perfectly 
open, and the reason why it was asked was fairly 
stated. We liave liad no disguise, no subterfuge ; 
our object was broadly and faiWy stated to Parlia- 
ment. Sir, I say again, that Ministers feel deeply 


the heavy responsibility of ^eir situation ; they 
know that their conduct yidp necessarily be ex- 
amined and scrutinizelSl by Parhament ; they 
know that they may have to request justice from 

Parliament for their conduct, at ' a time when 

{■•111 

those who are now censuring their conduct with 
so^much acrimony, may possess a greater sway 
than they do at present. Is such a situation, 
then, a desirable one ? Is it an object of ambi- 
tion? Is it possible that any man, -or set of 
men, can covet such a situation, or wish to retain 


|t,,^Rcept from the imperious sense of the duty 
which they owe to their sovereign and to their 
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country ? That duty I will perform to the best 
of niy humble abilities, and cheerfully submit my 
conduct to the justice of Parliament and of my 
country. 

“ It has been asked, whether, if under the pre- 
sent circumstances, the evacuation of Portugal 
were deemed necessary, any order could be sent 
out to Lord Wellington for that purpose ? And 
do gentlemen really believe that any difficulty 
exists upon such a subject ? Do they really 
believe that Lord Wellington would refuse to 
obey an order transmitted to him by his Majes- 
ty’s Secretary of State, for that purpose, merely 
because he had heard of the King’s indisposition ? 
Undoubtedly they do not. The case they have 
put, then, is an imaginary one. Sir, in the office 
which J have the honour to hold, money must 
be taken out of Exchequer for the public 
service ; it is the bounden duty of Ministers*to 

^ # * l|< 

see that service performed ; and do the honour- 
able gentlemen opposite think that I would hesi- 
tate to draw the money for that purpose ?” [Hear ! 
hear I from the Opposition benches.] “ Sir,” con- 
tinued Mr. Perceval, “I am unable to account 
for the distinction which the gentlemen opposite 
appear to me to make between the two cases 
which I have put. When 1 said that Ministers 
would not hesitate to give orders for the evacua- 
tion of Portugal, if it were deemed necessary, they 
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seemed^ by their silence at least, to acquiesce in 
what I said ; but when I spoke of applying the 
money voted for the public service to the public 
service, they affect great astonishment, as if the 
principle of the two cases as not the same. But 
do they think that where money has been voted 
by Parliament, and ordered by Parliament to be 
applied to a particular service, that I would hesi- 
tate to have that public service performed, for 
fear of the responsibility that would attach to 
me ? Do they think that I would endanger the 
best interests of the country, from any considera- 
tion of personal danger to myself^ Do they 
think that J would risk a mutiny in the army, 
or the navy, rather than take upon me the re- 
sponsibility of issuing their pay ? No, sir, if I 
could be guilty of such conduct, I should be unfit 
indeed for the situation wlui^^J hold ' I should 
l}0<>guilty of a base derelicti^ of my duty to my 
Sovereign and my coutitry !*’ 

A pecuniary difficulty of the kipd alluded to 
by Mr. Perceval and the imposition, did in fact 
occur diuing <the9e 4ioba|Os. Certain issues of 
mbney to the arosty and navy being required, 
Mr. Perceval conadered that the use of the Privy 
Seal would autl|orize them; but the Cleik of 
the Seal objected, att<3f*Lord iGrenville, the Audi- 
tor of the Dxchequert4^|i[eeitated to obey the order 
of the Treasury. Ml*. i*orceijal, on this, laid the 
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correspondence on the subject before Parliament ; 
and on the 3d of January, 1811, moved and 
carried a resolution that the Lords of the Trea- 
sury should issue their wai’rants for the payment 
of such sums as were necessary, and that the 
auditors and officers of the Exchequer should 
obey those vi^arrants. 

The resolution passed the Commons without a 
division ; but, in the Upper House, twenty Peers, 
among whom were all the Royal Dukes, protested 
against it ; because, tliey said, the principle on 
which it was founded, would justify the assump- 
tion of all the executive power of the Crown by 
the two Houses of Parliament, during any sus- 
pension of the personal exercise of the royal au- 
thority. 

The debate on the Regency bill occupied both 
Houses until themij^dle of February. 

It was now expected as a matter of course, tbnt 
Opposition would succeed to the government: 
but various causes prevented this, and their com- 
bination was on the** 'whole most extraordinaiy. 
Although the Prince Regent had, so far back as 
the period of Mr. Fox’s death* ^seceded from the 
“ party,”* he was well known** to entertain a 

* He expressed himself as no lopger desirous of being con- 
sidered a party fnan," says Mr. Moore ; alluding to a letter 
drawn up by Sheridan for the ^ince, and addressed to s 
noble Lord. — Moore's Li^e of $heridan, vol. ii. p. 384. 
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strong personal regard for several of its leaders ; 
and he consulted them on the subject of his 
answer to the address of both Houses. But divi- 
sion pervaded every thing they had to do ; they 
were united only, as we frequently have seen in 
the course of this memoir, in what they had to 
oppose. Lord Grenville’s recorded opinions on 
the subject of the Regency differed altogether 
from those of his appointed coadjutor. Lord Grey ; 
and Lord Moira’s assistance, though recommended 
by the Prince, had been declined. A paper, to 
** almost every part” of which, according to Mr. 
Sheridan, the Prince strongly objected,” was 
the natural offspring of these divided councils. 
Sheridan and Mr. Adam, therefore, prepared the 
answer that was finally adopted. Mr. Moore gives 
us the comment of the former on the paper of 
the noble Lords. On the bacfe of Mr, Sheridan’s 
copy was written by him, “ Grenville’s and Grey’s 
proposed Answer from the Prince to the Address 
of the two Houses : very flimsy, and attempting 
to cover Grenville’s' conduct and consistency in 
supporting the present restrictions at the expense 
of the Prince.” 

Lord Grey an4- Lord Grenville greatly resented 
the “ interference” of Mr. Sheridan on this occa- 
sion ; and a joint representation on the subject 
was presented by them to the Regent. We shall 
extract the conclusion of it, ^d what Mr. Moore 
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considers as the result, from that gentleman’s nar- 
rative. ** The draft,” their Lordships said, " which 
they humbly submitted to his Royal Highness, 
was considered by them as open to every remark 
which might occur to his Royal Highness’s better 
judgment. On every occasion, but more especially 
in the preparation of his Royal Higlmess’s first act 
of government, it would have been no less their 
desire than their duty to have profited by all such 
objections, and to have laboured to accomplish, in 
the best manner they were able, every command 
which his Royal Highness might have been 
pleased to lay upon them. Upon the objects to 
be obtained, there could be no difference of sen- 
timent. These, such as above- described, were, they 
confidently believed, not less important in his 
Royal Highness’s view of the subject, than in that 
which they themselves had ventured to express. 
But they should be wanting in that sincerity and 
openness by which they could alone hope, however 
imperfectly, to make any return to that gracious 
confidence with which his Royal Highness had 
condescended to honour them, if they suppressed 
the expression of their deep concern in finding, 
that their humble endeavours in Jhis Royal High- 
ness's service had been submitted to the judgment 
of another person, by whose advice his Royal 
Highness had been guided in his final decision, 
on a matter on which they alone had, however 
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unworthily, been honoured with his Royal High- 
ness’s commands. It was their most sincere and 
ardent wish, that in the arduous station which 
his Royal Highness was about to fill, he might 
have the benefit of the public advice and respon- 
sible services of those men, whoever they might 
be, by whom his Royal Highness’s glory and the 
interests of the country could best be promoted. 
It would be with unfeigned disti ust of their own 
means of discharging such duties, that they could, 
in any case, venture to undertake them ; and, 
in this humble but respectful representation which 
they had presumed to make of their feelings on 
this occasion, they were conscious of being ac- 
tuated not less by their dutiful and grateful at- 
tachment to his Royal Highness, than by those 
principles of constitutional responsibility, the 
maintenance of which they, deemed essential to 
any hope of a success!^ Administration of the 
public interests.” 

“ On receiving tliis representatmn,” says She- 
ridan’s biographer, ** in whith, it must be con- 
fessed, there was more of high spirit and dignity 
than of worldly ■msdom, his Royal Highness 
lost no time in i^oommunicating it to Sheridan, 
who, proud of the influence attributed to him by 
the noble writers, and now more than ever stimu- 
lated to make them fed its weight, employed the 
whole force of his shrewdness and ridicule in 
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exposing the stately tone of dictation which, ac- 
cording to his* view, was assumed tliroughout this 
paper, and in picturing to the Prince the state of 
tutelage he might expect, under Ministers who 
began thus early with their lectures. Such sug- 
gestions, even if less ably urged, were but too sure 
of audience in the ears to which they were ad- 
dressed. Shortly after, his Royal Highness paid 
a visit to Windsor, where the Queen and another 
royal personage completed what had been so skil- 
fully begun ; and the important resolution w'as 
forthwith taken to retain Mr. Perceval and his 
colleagues in the Ministry.” 

There can be no question that his Royal High- 
ness, with equal wisdom and filial duty, considered 
the possible early recovery of his Majesty as mak- 
ing any change of Alinisters undesirable. He 
indeed explicitly stated this in the letter to Mr. 
Perceval,* announcing his intention of continuing 

* Dr. Southey states, (without, however, giving his autho- 
rity,) that Mr. Perceval had, at this period, an interview 
with the King at Windsor, and found him well enough to 
converse upon public affairs, though not sufficiently recovered 
to bear the weight of business. He inq^uhed anxiously con- 
cerning the Prince’s conduct, and expressed great joy at find- 
ing that he had not thrown himself entirely into the hands 
of a party who were directly hostile to all the measures of 
his father’s government ; and he desired that the Queen 
w'ould write to the Prince, to signify,,, his approbation, and 
to request that he might not be harassed on his return to 
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the Administration in power, {t is as little doubt- 
ful that Opposition felt . the probability of that 
event; and were thus comparatively indifferent 
to what they considered as a temporary arrange- 
ment. 

But, happily for the country, an opportunity 
was thus afforded Ministers to prove the unity 
and consistency of their counsels, and to conciliate 
the confidence of their Royal Master. Before 
the public they had to bear the taunts of exulting 
enemies, and the unpopularity naturally arising 
from the late disastrous events of the war; in Par- 
liament they were depriv^ of much of the or- 
dinary influence of Government, Opposition having 
strong borough connexions, and the Royal Family 
feeling it a point of honour to oppose their late 
measures : but they held their onward way with 
equal meekness and firmness. We have seen the 
excellent Premier's intrepid conduct in the House 
of Commons at this emergency. In reply to the 
Prince’s discouraging letter, he said, “Mr. Per- 
ceval has never failed to regret the impression of 

society, by having to change an ephemeral administration. 
The Prince, it is said, was well pleased to be thus relieved 
from the difficulties in which he found himself involved by 
jarring opinions and contending claims. Our author con- 
siders this circumstance as deciding the determination of the 
Prince to retain the King’s official servants. 
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your Royal Highhiess witli regard to the provisions 
of the Regency bill, which his Majesty’s servants 
felt it to be their duty to recommend to Pa.rlia- 
ment. But he ventures to submit to your Royal 
Highness, that, whatever diflBculties the present 
awful crisis of the. country and the world may 
create in the administration of the executive 
government, your Royal Highness will not find 
them in any degree increased by the temporary 
suspension of the exercise of those branches of 
the Royal prerogative which has been introduced 
by Parliament, in conformity to what was intend- 
ed on a former similar occasion ; and that what- 
ever Ministers your Royal Highness might think 
proper to employ, would find in that full support 
and countenance, which, as long as they were 
honoured with your Royal Highness’s commands, 
they would feel confident they would continue to 
enjoy, ample and sufficient means for enabling 
your Royal Highness effectually to maintain the 
great and important interests of the United King- 
dom. And Mr. Perceval humbly trusts, that 
whatever doubts your Royal Highness may en- 
tertain with respect to the constitutional propriety 
of the measures which have been adopted, your 
Royal Highness will feel assured, that they could 
not have been recommended by his Majesty’s ser- 
vants, nor sanctioned by Parliament, but upon 
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the sincere, though possibly erroneous, conviction, 
that they in no degree trenched upon the true 
principles and spirit of the constitution.” 

“ The great and quiet majority of the nation,” as 
Dr. Southey truly observes, “ regarded the Prince 
Regent’s determination with grateful joy ; they 
anticipated, from the wisdom and feeling which 
dictated it, a perseverance in the true course of 
policy and honour ; and in that anticipation looked 
on to a triumphant issue of the war, with a hope 
which from thence forward suffered no abate- 
ment.” 

Parliament met for the |bret time under the 
Regency, February 12th, 1811 ; the speech, which 
was delivered by commission, adverting princi- 
pally to the successes of his Majesty’s arms in 
the Fast, and the frustration of the enemy’s de- 
signs in Spain and Portugal. It expressed also a 
hope that the disputes pending in America might 
come to a termination consistent with the honour 
of the kingdom, and the preservation of its ma- 
ritime rights and interests. 

On the address being moved and seconded in 
the Lords, Earl Grosvenor and Lord Grenville 
objected to the meagreness of the speech ; and 
doubted the policy of sending farther reinforce- 
ments into the Peninsula. Lord Grenville asked 
“ Whether it could be advisable that the mode of 
assistance to be pursued by this country should 
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be to make ourselves principals in this war, by 
embarking the whole of our disposable force in 
the issue of such a contest — where our enemy 
could bring the whole force of the Continent of 
JKuroj)e to op])Ose us ? This question he did not 
hesitate to answer negatively ; and therefoi c pro- 
tested against ])lcdging the House to agree? to the 
employment of any additional force in the Penin- 
sula.” He also touched upon the negotiation with 
America, expressing his sense of the great im- 
portance of the issue, and his hopes that no farther 
opportunities would be neglected of bringing about 
a reconciliation. 

Lord Liverpool defended the address, and ob- 
served, that with regard to the war in the Pe- 
ninsula, it contained no jdedge to su])port any 
specific mode of carrying on that war ; yet when 
the subject should edrne belbi'e them, he did not 
despair of being able to convince their Lordships, 
that the system adopted with res])ect .to Spain 
and Portugal, was the best that could have been 
pursued.” With respect to America, in the con- 
clusion of his s[)eech, he said, “ he had no hesitation 
in declaring, that Government fully appreciated 
the value of that connexion ; that they were dis- 
posed to act towards the United States in tlie 
most conciliatory m^inncr ; and that there was 
no political object for which they were more 
anxious than to establish the fullest and freest 

a c 
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commercial intercourse between the two coun- 
tries ; the incalculable advantages of which both 
knew from experience. It was never the inten- 
tion’of the British* Government to provoke a con- 
test with the United States. The measures which 
we were compelled to adopt, weie for the purpose 
of vindicating and asserting our rights ; rights 
which involved the honour, the security, and the 
prosperity of the country. If the effects of these 
measures have accidentally fallen upon the com- 
merce of America, it is not the fault of British 
Government. It is to be lamented that innocent 
parties should suffer by the arrangements we were 
compelled to adopt in defence of our honour and 
interests ; but the sense of that honour and those 
interests would never have allowed any other 
course to be taken.” After these explanations 
the address was carried nerfiinc dissentiente. 

One of the first topics of discussion was brought 
forward jiy the Earl of Moira, and respected a 
movement of the Catholic body in Ireland. A 
plan had been adopted by the greater part of that 
body, of forming in Dublin a standing delegation, 
consisting of ten persons elected from each county, 
charged with the management of their affairs ; 
not only for the purpose of petitioning, but for 
the redress of the general gi^vances under, which 
they laboured. 

This kind of organization alarming the Irish 
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government, produced a circular letter from Mr. 
Wellesley Pole, Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
requiring the magistrates of Ireland, in pursuance 
of an Act of the 33rd of the King, to arrest and 
hold to bail all jjersons connected with such elec- 
tion or appointment. 

On the 18th of February, Lord Moira inquired 
whether this measure of interference had been 
settled by Ministers before Mr. Pole’s late de- 
j)arturc for Ireland ? 

Lord Liverpool replied, that “ the departure of 
Mr. Pole was wholly unconnected with the mea- 
sure, which was then not at all in the contempla- 
tion of Ministers ; indeed, they knew nothing of 
the matter till Thursday last. The intelligence, 
however, was accompanied witli reasons for the 
jirocedure, founded on various sources of informa- 
tion, some of them of a secret nature, which proved 
that a systematic attempt was making for a 
violation of the law, and the Government of Ire- 
land felt it to be such as to justify it in having 
recourse to this means of prevention.” lie con- 
cluded with coupling the noble EaiTs motion 
with another, for a copy of the letter of the Se- 
cretary of the Roman Catholic Committee. 

He afterwards (22nd) opposed the motion of 
Lord Lansdown for papers on this subject, on the 
ground that the House was already possessed of 
all the necessary information. 

2 (’ 2 
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The Lord Chancellor, in defending the mea- 
sure generally, confessed that “ this letter appear- 
ed to him to be put together in a loose and care- 
less manner.” 

Mr. Pole, in endeavouring to explain his con- 
duct in the House of Commons, juincipally endea- 
voured to show in what respect the proceedings 
of the Catholic Committee of 1809, Avhich had 
not been interfered with, differed from those 
which had produced this act of Government. 

The Earl of Liverpool was next engaged in 
advocating a measure more directly connected 
with his department. A resolution was brought 
up from the Commons for granting a sum not 
exceeding two millions to the Regent, to enable 
him to take a certain number of Portuguest; 
troops into British pay, and to affor.d such fartht;r 
assistance to the Portuguese nation, as the cir- 
cumstances of the campaign may render neces- 
sary. 

The Marquess Wellesley introduced this reso- 
lution in the House of Lords ; when Lord Gren- 
ville again objected to the entire policy of Minis- 
ters. He thought the home defence was neg- 
lected for the sake of subsidizing foreign troops ; 
and adverted to the deficiency in the Irish reve- 
nue, and other financial difficulties of the nation, 
as niuch more loudly demanding attention.” 

Lord Liverpool stated, in reply, that “ most 
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important benefits had resulted from our taking 
the Portuguese troops into pay, and the great 
exertions that were making by that nation in the 
common cause.” He said that “ an erroneous opi- 
nion had gone forth, that the subsidy was to be 
remitted to Portugal in Jjills ol* specie ; whereas a 
great part of it would be sent out in articles of 
clothing, ammunition, &c. to enable the Portu- 
guese army to keep the field.” He also combated 
the assertion, that that kingdom was almost en- 
tii'cly in the possession of the French, whereas in 
four of its provinces there was not a French sol- 
dier. On the whole, he maintained that “ the war 
in the peninsula was generally and deservedly 
popular ;”^nd said that the longer the contest 
lasted in that quarter, the better for us, since it 
removed hostilities from our own doors.” 

We have noticed the report of the Bullion 
Committee, and the avowal of a depreciation in 
the currency which it contained. Ministers evin- 
ced a degree of pusillanimity in hesitating to act 
upon that umiuestionablc fact until its conse- 
quences became serious. Lord King, and some 
other large land-owners, refused to receive their 
rents except in gold ; and guineas were exten- 
sively bought at from twenty-three to twenty- 
seven shillings, by agents of Government, to remit 
to the Peninsula. 

At this crisis Lord Stanhope (June 27) pre- 
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sented a bill in the House of Lords, to make it 
illegal for any person to give more money for 
guineas, half-guineas, &c. than their lawful value. 
He disclaimed all party or personal motives in 
bringing forward this measure, and concluded 
with moving that the bill be read. 

The Earl of Liverpool “ did justice to the inten- 
tions of the noble mover, but was not willing to 
admit the necessitj’^ of this bill, as he thought that 
the example of the nobleman alluded to, as de- 
manding gold from his tenants, was not likely to 
be imitated. Although, therefore, he would not 
oppose the bill in its present stage, he should 
move for its postponement at the second read- 

• *9 

Government, however, at that period thought 
proper, on the whole, to adopt the bill ; while liord 
Holland, Lord Lauderdale, and Lord Grenville 
strenuously opjwsed it. 

Lord Liverpool said, that “ though he had at 
first thought that, upon the whole, it woidd be 
better to leave the law as it stood, yet when he 
attended to the principle of the measure under 
considera;tion, and particularly to the principles of 
those who opposed it, he began to feel that the 
remedy should be upheld.” He noticed some of 
the arguments that had been used by the jnecc- 
ding speakers ; and with resjMJCt to the assertion, 
that gold enough could be had if we were willing 
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to pay the price for it, he observed that “ one of 
the most extensive and resi>ectable merchants 
perhaps in the world, who was not much in the 
practice of sui)porting Ministers, had asserted that 
if he wanted ten thousand pounds in gold he 
should not know whence to procure it.” He de- 
fended the great exertions which the present 
Ministry had made in the war ; and concluded 
with saying, that “ considering the consequences 
which might follow from the example which had 
been pointed out, it would be unwise to reject the 
hill.” 

The noble mover of the measure now said, that 
“ when he came down to the House, he supposed 
that Ministers would throw out his bill ; but the 
arguments of his noble friends, the Opposition, 
had, it seemed, made convei^s of them — a task 
which he certainly could not without their aid 
have accomplished ; he had, therefore, to return 
thanks [bowing] to their Lordships right and 
left.” On a division there appeared for the se- 
cond reading of the bill 36, against it 12. 

Lord Liverpool afterwards proposed a clause 
for taking from landlords the summary mode of 
distress, if payment should be offered in bank- 
notes, and that the bill should not extend to Ire- 
land ; which were agreed to. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 24th of July, 
when the Prince Regent’s speech, delivered by 
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commission, expressed great satisfaction with the 
measures of the session. 

The campaign in the Peninsula, the only thea- 
tre on which the contest for European liberty was 
still maintained, commenced this year very early. 
In January, the f’rench, under Marshals Suchet 
and Soult, became masters of Tortosa and Oli- 
ven^'a. On the 25th of February an armament 
was sent out from Cadiz, under the command of 
Lieutenant-general Sir Thomas Graham, who dis- 
embarked a body of English, Spaniards, and Poi- 
tuguese, at Algesiras. The object of the expe- 
dition was to attack the French who were em- 
ployed in the siege ; and the landing being ef- 
fected on the 28th, the allied army amvecl, on 
the morning of the 5th of March, on the ridge of 
Barossa, about four miles to the soiitlnvard of the 
river of Santi Petri. Here the French army con- 
sisted of about 8000 men, formed in two divisions, 
and in a high state of discipline and equipment. 
The allied force scarcely amounted to 6000 men, 
of whom about one half were English. A bat- 
tery of ten pieces of cannon, under the direction 
of Major Duncan, opened on the French centre ; 
and on the right and left the enemy soon gave 
way; losing on this occasion 3000 in killed and 
wounded, their ammunition, six pieces of cannon, 
and an eagle. 
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(Greneral Bellegarde, chief of the staff, an aid- 
de-camp of Marshal Victor, and several other 
officers, were killed, and many were wounded and 
taken prisoners, among whom was the General 
of division Rufin, who soon after died. The loss 
of the allies amounted to aboht 1240 killed and 
wounded. 

At about the same time that our arms were 
thus successful on the heights of Barossa, Marshal 
Massena, not being able to procure provisions, 
commenced his retreat from Santarem, where he 
had not ventured to attack Lord Wellington ; 
who had drawn ample supplies from Portugal. 
He was closely followed by his Lordship, whose 
van attacked the rear of the French, on the 11th 
of March, and gained a considerable advantage. 
But this success was more than counterbalanced 
by the loss of Badajos, which was taken by the 
Duke of Ualraatia, the same day. 

Lord Wellington now made arrangements for 
the blockade of Alnieida, and after repulsing an 
attack from the French on the 7th of April near 
Oliven^a, took a position whence he could invest 
that place and Badajos. 

On the 15th of April the fortress of 01iven9a 
surrendered to the allied arms ; but on ,the 12th 
of May, the re-advance of Marshal Soult was an- 
nounced by General Blake, and the commanders 
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resolved to give battle to the enemy. With this 
view the siege of Badajos was raised, and the 
army took a strong position fronting the banks 
of the Albuera. 

Early on the morning of the l6th of May, 
the French passed ‘the stream, designing to attack 
the Spaniards under Blake, and to turn the right 
wing of the allies. After an obstinate resistance 
the enemy repa.sscd the Albuera with precipita- 
tion. Soult is said to have acknowledged, “ that 
in the long course of his military service, he had 
never before witnessed so desperate and sangui- 
nary a contest.” 

In this battle were six different nations en- 
gaged. British, French, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Germans, and Poles : the French army consisted 
of near 30,Q00 men/ of which number 4000 were 
cavalry : the allies had about an equal number of 
infantry, but not above 2000 cavalry. Their total 
in killed and wounded amounted to about 6000 
men ; that of the French must have been greater. 
Before day-break on the 18th, Marshal Soult be- 
gan his retreat to Seville. In September, the 
French reinforcements enabled Marmont to ap- 
pear in the field at the head of 60,000 men, and 
Lord Wellington retired behind the Coa. 

Between Great Britain and the United States 
the disputes still remained unadjusted. Early in 
the year Mr. Forster was sent over as envoy ex- 
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traordinary : but nothing material was effected 
by this mission. In the month of May an acci- 
dental encounter occurred between * the Little 
Belt, a king’s ship of eighteen guns, and an Ame- 
rican frigate of forty-four guns. I’he two Go- 
vernments equally disavowed intentional hostility ; 
but all these things tended to increase irritation. 
On the meeting of Congress on the 4th of No- 
vember, President Maddison announced the ne- 
cessity of putting the United States into an armour 
and attitude demanded by the crisis, and cor- 
resj)onding with the national spirit and expec- 
tation !” 

The most splendid naval achievement of the 
year was the conquest of the Isle of Java, by an 
armament fitted out from Madras, under the aus- 
pices of Lord Minto. 

The Prince Regent’s speech on the opening of 
Parliament, 7th Januaiy, 1812, expressed his 
deep sorrow at the continuance of his Majesty’s 
indisposition, and at the unhappy disappointment 
of those hopes of his Majesty’s early recovery, 
which had been cherished by his family and 
people. Parliament was congratulated on the 
complete success of the raeasui’cs which had been 
pursued for the defence and security of the king- 
dom of Portugal. The surprise of General 
Girard’s division by General Hill was noticed as 
a brilliant and important enterprise ; and the 
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consummate judgment and skill displayed by 
Lord Wellington in the direction of the campaign 
received its full praise. The perseverance and 
gallantry of the Spaniards, and the fitness of the 
new system of warfare to the actual condition of 
the Spanish nation, are adduced as reasons for 
continuing to afford the most effectual aid to the 
Spanish people. The possession of the Islands of 
Bourbon and the Mauritius, and of the settlement 
of Batavia, were noticed as giving great addi- 
tional security to the British commerce and pos- 
sessions in the East Indies. The speech recom- 
mended to the attention of Parliament the pro- 
priety of providing such measures for the future 
government of the British possessions in India, 
as should secure their internal prosperity, and 
enable us to derive from those flourishing domi- 
nions the utmost degree of advantage. It re- 
gretted, that though the affair of the Chesapeake 
had been finally settled, various important sub- 
jects of difference with the Government of the 
United States still remained unadjusted, and 
stated, that the Prince Regent would continue to 
employ such means of conciliation as were con- 
sistent with the honour and dignity of his Majes- 
ty’s crown, and with the due maintenance of the 
maritime and commercial rights of the British 
Empire. 
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Lord Grenville was again foremost in the ranks 
of Opposition. He once more condemned in toio 
the policy of Ministers, and particularly called 
upon the House of Lords to consider the porten- 
tous way in which the state of Ireland was 
alluded to in the speech : the attention of Parlia- 
ment was in no way directed to the oppressions 
and grievances of that country, but only to the 
revenue that might be derived from it. 

The Earl of Liverpool maintained, in reply, 
that “ the system thus condemned had justified 
itself by experience ; and professed his own readi- 
ness, and that of his colleagues, to defend their 
conduct when the day should come for canvassing 
the subject. He thought there was nothing in 
the address which could prevent any member 
from concurring in the assurance given to the 
Regent of assistance in the discharge of his ardu- 
ous duties.” 

The most important subject which came under 
the consideration of Parliament this session, was 
the state of Ireland. * On the 31st of January, 
1812, Lord Fitzwilliam, in the House of Peers, 
moved for a Committee of the whole House to 
take into consideration the state of that country. 
After a long debatd, in which the usual arguments 
for Catholic Emancipation were eloquently urged, 
the motion was rejected by a majority of 82, the 
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niiinl>ers being 162 and 79- The same motion 
was made in the House of Commons, by Lord 
Morpeth. The debate continued two days, and 
the motion was lost by a majority of 94, the 
numbers being 229 and 125. 

The internal tranquillity of the country was, 
upon the whole, little disturbed at this period ; 
but towards the close of the last year, serious tu- 
mults had broken out in the districts of the hosiery 
manufactory, particularly in the county of Not- 
tingiiam ; occasioned by an improvement which 
was introduced into the machinery foi‘ weaving 
stockings, and the discharge of many workmen 
which took place in consequence. They met in 
laige numbers to destroy the new weaving-frames : 
and this became the pretext of so much disorder, 
that Ministers felt it their duty to make the 
deliberate breaking of the franies a. capital fe- 
lony. 

On the 27th of iFebruary, the bill for effecting 
this was ordered for a second reading in the 
House of Lords, when the Earl of Liverpool 
stated its nature and necessity. 

Lord Byron, on this occasion, rose and described, 
in what is called a maiden speech, the distresses 
which had driven the poor manufacturers to acts 
of outride. “ He expressed liis detestation of the 
sanguinary spirit of a measure which, he con- 
tended, had only l>een resorted to in consequence 
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of the neglect of Government to apply timely re- 
medies for the evil.”* 

The bill, however, passed, and these outrages 
subsided. 

The disputes with America, destined only to 
be settled by the sword, were incidentally brought 
into discussion this session, by a message of the 
President of the United States to Congress. 
Without any previous communication with the 
British authorities, the President stated to that 
body, that “ a Captain Henry had been .sent by 
the Governor of the British territories of North 
America into the adjacent states, in order to 
foment discontents for the purpose of detaching 
them from the Union.” This appearing in the 
American newspapers. Lord Holland, April 28th, 
rose in the House of Lords, and, after mentioning 
the fact of the message, said, “ that he hoped the 
noble Lord opposite w'^ould be able to satisfy the 

* Lord Byron took great pains in the composition of this 
speech, and is said to have delivered it with considerable 
energy. He once more addressed the House in favour of . 
Catholic Emancipation, as it is termed ; and a third and last 
time, when he presented a petition of Major Cartwright’s 
on reform. “ But if he had nerve he had not steadiness 
enough for a political life in England. He seems always to 
have felt it was not his./orfe, and says he could never have 
adhered to any party. The late Lord Londonderry, he told 
Captain Medwiii, however, was the only public character 
which he ever detested .” — London Encyclop. Art. Byron. 
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public by a contradiction of tlie assertion it con- 
tained.” 

The^jParl of Liverpool could have no hesitation 
in answei'ing, that “ no person had been employed 
by this Government to foment discontents in the 
United States ; and that no intention existed on 
the part of Government to make any attempt to se- 
parate the Union.” He said, that “ Captain Henry 
was not employed by Government at all ; and he 
supposed that Sir James Craigg could have em- 
ployed him only to obtain information with a 
view to the defence of Canada, in case of a war.” 

Lord Holland, however, persisted in giving 
credit to the charge : and again introduced the 
subject on a motion for papers, May 5th. He 
said, “ the proposition he should submit to their 
Lordships had no reference whatever to the line 
of policy proper to be pursued with respect to the 
United States, but was grounded on the general 
relations of all civilized states ; he could not, 
the^^fore, understand upon what objections an 
opposition to his motion (which had been inti- 
■ mated) could be founded. It went to the crimi- 
nation of no man, or set of men, but upon the 
necessity of vindicating the Government of this 
country from what he trusted was an unfounded 
charge made against it.” His Lordship then re- 
ferred to certain points of the papers communi- 
cated to Congress, and to that part of the instruc- 
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tions to Captein Henry which mentioned the in- 
closure of credentials to him, and spoke of the 
probability of the Federalists no longer subj^itting 
to the situation in which they had been placed by 
Government, but eventually looking up to the 
English for their assistance. He proceeded to 
show the dishonourableness of such conduct, and 
the improbability that Sir J. Craig would have 
so employed Henry without instructions from his 
Government, or transmitting to it the communi- 
cations he had received ; and he adverted to the 
fact, that when Hemy claimed his rewai'd, he 
presented a memorial to the office of Lord Liver- 
pool, referring to Sir J. Craig for his conduct, 
and .had, in consequence, received a letter to. 
General Prevost, the* successor of Sir J. Craig, 
recommending him to a valuable office in the 
country which he governed. 

In answer to this, the Earl of Liverpool reca- 
pitulated his former statement, ** that the Go- 
vernment here had no knowledge of the employ- 
ment of the person in question, until many months 
after the transaction. It was true, that a person 
named Levates, going, in 1808, from Canada to 
the United States on his own business, had, of 
his own accord, opened a correspondence with the 
Governor of Canada, for the purpose of affording 
information ; and his Lordship justified this pro- 
ceeding by a detail of the menacing attitude with 
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respect to the British American possessions then 
assumed by the United States. Sir J. Craig sent 
Henry : thither in February 1809. Much of 
what appeared in the papers was &lse and un- 
founded ; but as far as authentic instruction went, 
he must contend that the directions were not for 
the purpose of exciting discontent, but wholly 
for obtaining necessary information. With respect 
to the remuneration of Captain Henry, as he had 
a recommendation from Sir J. Craig, backed by 
some very respectable persons in London, and it 
appeared that he had been really employed in 
services for which a remuneration had been pro- 
mised, he (the Secretary) bad . held it his duty to 
act as was mentioned in the correspondence with 
Sir G. Prevost. It was not afterwards deemed 
consistent with delicacy to say any thing which 
might in the least have reflected upon the cha- 
racter of Sir J. Craig, who had returned home 
from his government under a mortal distemper, 
and had survived but a few months. He could 
not approve the course adopted by the noble 
Barom, but thought it should be left to Govern- 
ment to pursue the proper measures to explain 
and set forth the subject ip its true light. Nor 
could he approve of the conduct of the American 
executive, which, without demanding explana- 
tion, or making any notification to the British 
Minister, had at once laid the papers before 
Congress. 
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Lord Holland s motion, though strongly 8ap> 
ported by Lord Grey, was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 73 to 27. 

Harly in tlie session the Council appointed. to 
assist the Queen reported, “ that all the physi- 
cians attending his Majesty agree in stating that 
they think his Majesty’s complete and final re- 
covery improbable.” Mr. Perceval therefore pro- 
posed and carried a plan for the farther arrange- 
ment of the royal household ; and recommended 
various additions to the civil list for the support 
of the separate establishment of the Regent. 

At this period the Administration was weaken- 
ed by the secession of Marquess Wellesley. The 
principal motive he assigned for this step was 
the difference o£ opinion subsisting between him- 
self and the other party of the Cabinet as to the 
scale on which the war in the Peninsula should 
be carried on. A statement, published by his 
friends, added that he had repeatedly yielded 
reluctance to the opinion of his colleagues 
dtp various other points ; and thaik he could not, 
in fine, pay any deference to Mr. Perceval as a 
Premier, without injury to the public service. 
He signified his intention of withdrawing on the 
l6th of January, but observed that he would 
consult the Prince Regent’s wish, and the con- 
venience of the public service, as to the exact time. 

Mr. Perceval now naturally employed himself 
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in looking around for a successor to his Lordship ; 
and the year of restrictions on the power of the 
Regent drew to a close. To pursue this part of 
th^ history of the Administration to its issue. 
Lord Wellesley, we may add, w'as pressed by the 
Prince Regent to retain his situation in the 
public service ; and at the expiration of the re- 
strictions, to state his mind on the general sub- 
ject of the formation of a new Ministry. He 
now, therefore, declared that “ in his judgment it 
ought to be formed on an intermediary principle, 
between instant concession, and eternal exclusion 
with respect to the Roman Catholics ; and on an 
understanding that the war should be carried on 
with adequate vigour.” He added that “ he should 
be ready to serve with Mr. Perceval on such a 
basis; but would never again serve under him 
in any circumstances. The sequel was, that in 
two days afterwards Lord Wellesley received, 
through the Chancellor, the Prince Regent’s ac- 
ceptance of his resignation, and delivered up ^|j|: 
Seals on Februsny 19. 

A few days before this, his Royal Highness had 
addressed to his late lauiented brother, the Duke 
of York, a letter explanatory of his sentiments 
respecting the servants of the Crown at the pre- 
sent crisis. As a document proceeding from so 
high a quarter, and of ^at interest at the time, 
we subjoui it entire. 
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I.ETTER FROM HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE REGENT, TO HIS LATE ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK. 

My dearest Brother, — As the restrictions on 
the exercise of the royal authority will shortly 
expire, when I must make my arrangements for 
the future administration of the powers with 
which I am invested, I think it right to commu- 
nicate to you those sentiments which I was with- 
held from expressing at an earlier period of the 
session, by my earnest desire, that the expected 
motion on the affairs of Ireland might undergo 
the deliberate discussion of Parliament, unmixed 
with any other consideration. 

“ I think it hardly necessary to call your recol- 
lection to the recent circumstances under which 
I assumed the authority delegated to me by 
Parliament. At a moment of unexampled diffi- 
culty and danger, I was called upon to make a 
selection of persons to whom I should entrust the 
functions of the -executive government. 

“ My sense of duty to our royal father solely 
decided that choice ; and every private feeling 
gave way to considerations which admitted of no 
doubt or hesitationj I trust I acted in that re- 
spect as the genuine representative of the august 
person whose functions I was appointed to dis- 
charge ; and I have the satisfaction of knowing. 
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that such was the opinion of persons, for whose 
judgment and honourable principles I entertain 
the highest respect. 

" In various instances, as you well know, where 
the law of the last session left me at full liberty, 
I waived any personal gratification, in order that 
his Majesty might resume, or his restoration to 
health, every power and prerogative belonging to 
his crown. I certainly am the last person in the 
kingdom to whom it can be permitted to despair 
of our royal father’s recovery. 

“ A new aera is now arrived, and I cannot but 
reflect with satisfaction on the events which have 
distinguished the short period of my restricted 
regency. Instead of suflering in the loss of any 
of. her possessions, by the gigantic force which 
has been employed against them. Great Britain 
has added most important acquisitions to her 
empire. The national faith has been preserved 
inviolate towards our allies ; and if character is 
stf’ength, as applied to a nation, the increased 
and increasing reputation of his Majesty’s arms 
will show to the nations of the Continent how 
much they may still achieve when animated by 
a glorious spirit of resistance to a foreign yoke. 
Id the critical situation of the war in the Penin- 
sula, I shall be most anxious to avoid any mea- 
sure which can lead my allies to suppose that I 
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mean to depart from the present system. Pcr- 
severance alone can achieve the great object in 
question ; and I cannot withhold my approba- 
tion from those who have honourably distinguish- 
ed themselves in support of it. I have no predi- 
lections to indulge — no sentiments to gratify — 
no objects to attain, but such as are common to 
the whole empire. If such is the leading prin- 
ciple of ray conduct — and I can appeal to the 
past in evidence of what the future will be — I 
flatter myself I shall meet with the support of 
Parliament, and of a candid and enlightened na- 
tion. 

“ Having made this communication of my sen- 
timents in this new and extraordinary crisis of 
our affairs, I cannot conclude without expressing 
the gratification I should feel, if some of those 
persons with whom the early habits of my public 
life were formed, would strengthen my hands, 
and constitute a part of my government. With 
such support, and aided by a vigorous adminis- 
tration, formed on the most liberal basis, I shall 
look with additional confidence to a prosperous 
issue of the most arduous contest in which Great 
Britain was ever engaged. You are authorised 
to communicate these sentiments to Lord Grey, 
who, I have no doubt, will make them known to 
Lord Grenville. 
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^‘lam always, dearest Frederick, your affec- 
tionate brother, (Signed) Geobge P. R. 

Carlton House, Feb. 13,. 1812. 

** P. S. I shall send a copy of this letter imme- 
di^ately to Mr. Perceval.” 

Oh the I)uke of York communicating these 
sentiments of the Prince to Lord Grey and Lord 
Grenville, they replied, “All personal exclusion 
we entirely disclaim : we rest on public measures, 
and it is on this ground alone that we must ex- 
press, without reserve, the , impossibility of our 
uniting with the present Government. Our diffe- 
rences of. opinion are too many and too important 
to admit of such an union< His Royal High- 
ness will, we are confident, do us the justice 
to remember, that we have twice already acted 
on this impression ; in 1809, on the proposition 
then made to us under his Majesty’s authority; 
and last year, when his Royal Highness was pleas- 
ed to require our advice respecting the formation 
of a new Government. The reasons which we 
then humbly submitted to him are strengthened 
by the increasing dangers of the times ; nor has 
there, down to this moment, appeared even any 
approximation towards such an agreement of opi- 
nion on the public interests, as can alone form a 
basia for the honourable union of parties pre- 
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viously opposed to each other. Into the detail of 
these differences we are unwilling to enter.” 

The Prince Regent, it is evident, had imbibed 
a practical attachment for the present “ system,” 
by no means flattering to those who hail con- 
demned 'it in toto ; and he clearly did not think 
the present servants of tlie Crown unworthy of 
sharing their trust with any of the heads of par- 
ties. 

On the 19th of March, Lord Boringdon moved 
in the House of Lords an address to the Re- 
gent, beseeching him to form an efficient Ad- 
ministration. He said, this motion originated 
entirely in his own views of the state of the 
country, and particularly Ireland, whi^ he in- 
sisted never could be tranquil while Ministers 
were continued in office, who were determined 
not only not to recommend, but to resist a fair 
and dispassionate consideration of the Catholic 
claims.” 

The debate was chiefly remarkable for calling 
up Lord Grey, who wished to explain more in 
detail the reasons of his noble friend and himself 
for declining office at the present* time, “ The 
existing Administration he must regard,” he said, 
“ as formed on the express principle of resistance 
to the Catholic claims, — a principle loudly pro- 
claimed by the person at the head *of it, from the 
moment he quitted the bar tQ take a share in 
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political life up to the present instant ; and where 
he led, the rest were obliged to follow.” His 
Lordship now adverted to other points of diffe- 
rence, “ with respect to the disputes with Ame- 
rica : though he would go as far as any man in 
support of our essential maritime interests, yet he 
should think it necessary to weigh the true value 
of those interests in dispute, bearing in mind the 
principle so well expressed by Mr. Burke, * As we 
ought never to go to war for a profitable wrong, 
so we ought never to go to war for an unprofit- 
able right.’ ” On the subject of the circulating 
medium of the country, he said also, that “ an 
inf^passable line of separation existed between him 
and the present Ministry, with respect to making 
bank-notes a legal tender. As to the war in the 
Peninsula, it was his wish that wc should not 
proceed on the present expensive scale without 
having some military authority as to the probable 
result. But,” he added, ** the most momentous of 
^ his objections against the present system of 
Government, was the existence of an unseen and 
separate influence behind the throne. It was his 
rooted and unalterable principle,” he said, “ not 
to accept of office without coming to an under- 
standing with Parliament for the abolition of this 
influence.” 

Our humble duty is to record the facts relating 
to these intetestipg discussions; but upon what 
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plausible ground this renewal of the old conjec- 
tures respecting “ secret influence” could rest, we 
have not the hope of divining. The feelings with 
which the Regent had succeeded to the adminis- 
tration of the regal authority — feelings of i)refer- 
cnce to the party that had so loudly proclaimed 
this “ secret ” of former years, and of evident dis- 
like, not to say aversion, to his present Ministry — 
were sufficient, it might be thought, to have pre- 
cluded the possibility of such an influence being 
supposed in his case : — who was to exercise it ? 

To the existing Administration the Prince 
Regent and the country had now, therefore, again 
turned with confidence ; and it was proceeding in 
its career with increased stability, when it was 
suddenly deprived of its leader by assassination. 
Mr. Perceval was shot by a maniac, who, it seerns^ 
scarcely knew his person, on the 11th of May^ in 
the afternoon, as he was entering the lobby of the 
House of Commons. Some conspiracy against 
the members of Administration generally, was at 
first suspected, and great consternation was excited 
by the catastrophe in both Houses, then sitting ; 
but it was soon discovered to be at the utmost an 
act of bitter private vengeance and disappointment. 
Bellingham, the assassin, had sustained Some 
heavy commercial losses in Russia, for which he 
imagined our Government ought to have pro- 
cured him redress, and he was determined to 
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sacrifice some conspicuous member of it to his 
sense of neglect. 

We have here only to add, that while the life 
of this unhappy individual was forfeited to the 
law, due provision was made by Parliament for 
the widow and family of his victim — the lament- 
ed and most upright Mr. Perceval. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Lord Liverpool Premier. — Negotiations that led to this. — 
Disturbances in the North of England. — Catholic Ques- 
tion. — Orders in Council. — Bill for the relief of Dissen- 
ters- — Su /cesses in Spain. — Buonaparte at war with 
Russia. — Marche s to Moscow. — His disastrous retreat. — 
Election of a new Parliament. — Debates. — Grant to Rus- 
sia. — Rupture >frith America. — Marquis Wellesley’s attack 
on Ministers. — Mr. Vansittart’s alteration of the Sinking 
Fund. — Curates’ Bill. — East India Company’s new charter. 
— Treaty with Sweden debated. — Lord Wellington invades 
the South of France.— Battle of Leipsic. — Progress of the 
war in America. — Subsidies to the Continental Powers. 
— The Allies invade France. — The Bourbons restored. 
Lord Grey’s motion respecting Norway. — Lord Gren- 
ville’s on the Slave-trade. — Parliament prorogued. — 
Visit of the Allied Sovereigns to England. — Debates re- 
specting the War with America. — Peace with America. 

No man ever rose to an exalted station by 
more gradual or more natural steps, than those by 
which Lord Liverpool attained the Premiership. 
He had now been in Parliament twenty years, 
taking in each House successively a leading part 
in every debate of national importance ; and dur- 
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ing more than half that period in the confidential 
service of the Crown. In the prime and vigour 
of his life, he had enjoyed, in the unprecedented 
changes,-extemal and internal, to which the affairs 
of the country had been during that momentous 
period exposed, an unequalled opportunity for 
experience ; had been trained in the practiefe of 
the constitution, and foi^ht some of its hardest 
battles with each variety of its foes : above all, 
he had imbibed that spirit of patient confidence in 
a righteous Providence, and his country’s good 
cause, which peculiarly fitted him to take the 
helm in her present exigency.' We have seen 
him on a memorable occasion tempering his per- 
sonal ambition by his knowledge of the state of 
parties, and declining that station : now there was 
no man, it appeared, so capable altogether of 
uniting a strong party ; while a just and compre- 
hensive . view of the public affairs dictated the 
measures that were most flattering to his am- 
bition. 

On the 8th of June his Lordship rose in his 
place in the House of Lords, and stated to their 
Lordships that <the Prince Regent had on that 
day been pleased to appoint him first Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, and had given him autho- 
rity for completing the other aiTangements for 
the Administration as soon as possible. 

It is necessary to advert to the circum- 
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stances which finally determined the mind of the 
Prince. • 

On the death of Mr. Perceval, his Royal High- 
ness desired Lord Liverpool to communicate with 
Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning on the subject of 
forming a ministry. He was instructed to state 
that his Royal Highness was desirous, on the oiie 
hand, ** of continuing his Administration upon its 
present basis but tlj|tt he was “ also desirous of 
strengthening it as much as possible by associat- 
ing to it such persons in public life as agreed 
most nearly, and generally, in the principles upon 
which the public affairs had been conducted.’’ 
That with respect to official arrangements. Lord 
Castlercagh, it was understood, would retain his 
existing place in the Government and the House 
of Commons ; that the colleagues of Lord Liver- 
pool were desirous that he should be appointed to 
the office of First Lord of the Treasury ; and that 
this desire was Ijnown to the Prince Regent when 
his Royal Highness commanded Lord Liverpool 
to undertake this communication. 

Lord Wellesley having inquirdft at some length 
into the future plans of the Administration, de- 
clined this overture, principally on the ground of 
Lord Liverpool’s mind being said by him to be 
unchanged on the subject of concession to the 
Catholics : “ while he deemed it,” he said, “ but 
his duty towards the Prince Regent to declare. 
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that the icaftsiderations which induced him on the 
19th of Feblpuary to resign the station which he 
had the honour to hold in his Rojal Highness’s 
service, had acquired additional fbrce since that 
time, and would constitute an insuperable obstacle 
to his acceptance of any station in the present 
Administration.” 

Mr. Canning declined the overture on similar 
grounds ; but with strong jpepressions of personal 
regard for Lord Liverpool. ** I cannot deny my- 
self,” he said, the satisfaction of adding, that 
the manner of your communication with me has 
entirely corresponded with the habits and senti- 
ments of a friendship which our general con- 
currence on many great political principles has 
strengthened, and which our occasional differ- 
ences have in no degree impaired.” 

The pre-eminence thus given to the particular 
sentiments of Lord Liverpool on the Catholic 
question, induced his Lordship, to reply to the 
communication of Lord Wellesley in the follow- 
ing important letter. 

LORD LIVERPOOL TO THE MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY. 

" Fife-house, -May 19, 1812. 

“ My dear Lord, 

** After the receipt of the paper which you 
sent to me in the afternoon of yesterday, I should 
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certainly have felt it to be unnecessary and 
fruitless to trouble you with any farther cor- 
respondence, if I were not desirous to cor- 
rect the misapprehension into which you appear 
to liave fallen; respecting my opinions and those 
of my colleagues upon the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion. 

“ In the communication which passed between 
us on Sunday, as well as that which I previously 
had with Mr. Canning, I certainly stated my opi- 
nions upon the Roman Catholic question to re- 
main unchanged ; and that I was not aware that 
those of my colleagues had undergone any change. 

“ With respect to mpself. individually ^ I must 
protest against its being inferred from any declara- 
tion of mimt, that it is, or ever has been my opinion, 
that under no circumstances it would be possible to 
make any alteration in the laws respecting the Ro- 
man Catholics. 

“ Upon the last occasion on which the subject 
was discussed in Parliament, I expressly stated 
that circumstances might arise, in which, in my 
judgment, some alteration in those laws would be 
advisable. I have always been desirous of hear- 
ing the specifiti proposition which should explain 
distinctly, what part of the existing securities it 
was intended to repeal — wlmt part it was intend- 
ed to preserve — and what were the new s^urities 
which it had betni so often declared must l>e sub- 

a I ’. 
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stituted ia the place of some of those which are at 
present in force. 

“ 1 have never heard any satisfactory explana- 
tion on this point. 

“ I will fairly own, that in the present state of 
the opinions and feelings of the Roman Catholics, 
I do not believe such a project to be practicable, 
consistently witli the attainment of the avowed 
objects of really satisfying the Roman Catholics, 
and of affording an adequate security to tlie es- 
tablished church and constitution. 

“ Entertaining this opinion, I have felt it to be 
my duty to continue to resist Parliamentary in- 
quiry on that subject : which, in my judgment, 
could be productive of no othei’ effect than that 
of alarming the Protestants on the one hand, and 
deluding and deceiving the Roman Catholics on 
the other. 

** With respect to the opinions of jny colleagues, 
there are some who entirely agree with me in the 
view which I have taken of this question ; but 
I am sure it must be known to you from discus- 
sions at which you have been present, that there 
are others . who have always entertained and 
avowed different opinions from those professed by 
me, upon some parts of this subject. 

You must recollect that considerations of a 
very high importance, but which might be only 
temporary in their nature, induced us all, up to a 
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very late period, to be decidedly of opinion that 
it was not jiroper that under such circunistances 
the measure Should be entertained. 

“ You may be of opinion that since the month 
of February last these considerations have ceased 
to l)e in force ; but they are still regarded by 
others as not having lost their weight. Besides 
the t'onsideration to which I have referred, the 
conduct and temper which the Roman Catholics 
have been induced to manifest, — the pi’inciple 
upon which tiu' r|uestion has been brought for- 
ward, — the circumstances of Europe at this, time, 
give rise to objections which are felt in a greater 
or less degree by different persons. 

“ I have thought this explanation due to my 
colleagues and to myself. 

“ Jn one jjoinl we arc all agreed, that this is not 
the moment at which the <piestion ought to be 
entertained with a vituv to any immediate prac- 
tical consequence*. I am aware that, in this sense 
of our duty, our opinions may be at variance 
with yours ; but it is material that these opinions 
should not be misunderstood, or subject to the 
interpretation to which my silence might render 
them liable, if I had not returned some answer to 
that part of your paper. 

“ Upon the subject of the manner in which the 
war in the Peninsula has been managed, I forbear 
entering intf» any particulars at present ; but I 
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think it material to observe, with respect to iny 
declaration, that since your resignation it had 
been found practicable to make some extension of 
the military efforts in the Peninsula ; that this has 
not arisen from any means which were in ex- 
istence at the time when you w'ere in office, and 
which there had been then any indisposition or 
objection to direct to that object, but it has grown 
out of events which have subsequently occurred, 
and which may place at the disjMJsal of Govern- 
ment means which were at that time unavoidably 
appliejd to another service. 

** As this letter is merely explanatoiy, I will not 
give you the trouble of returning any answer to 
it ; but I am sure you will see the justice and 
propriety of considering it as a })art of the cor- 
respondence which has passed between us on the 
subject to which it relates. 

** I am, &c. 

(Signed) LivEitPoot..” 

•“ Marquess Wellesley, K. G.” 

♦ 

The Prince R^ent, on the failure of the plan, 
commissioned the Marquess Wellesley to endeavour 
to combine a ministry on an extended basis ; and 
that noble Lord accordingly addressed, in his turn, 
the Earl of Liverpool as the organ of his col- 
leagues on the subject; and Lords Grey and 
Grenville on the part of their friends. 
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The basis on which this overture was made, 
and its issue, will appear from the following pa- 
pers published at the time. 

MINUTE OF MR. CANNING’s COMMUNICATION 
TO THE EARL OF LIVERPOOL. 

“ Fife House, May 23rd, 1812. 

“ Tlie Prince Regent having laid his commands 
on Lord Wellesley to form a plan of an Adminis- 
tration, to he submitted for his Royal Highness’s 
approl>ation, Mr. Canning was requested by Lord 
Wellesley, (as the channel of communication 
thought likely to be most agreeable to Lord Li- 
verpool,) to inquire of Lord Liverpool, whether 
there would be a disposition on the part of Lord 
Liverpool, and of his colleagues, or any of them, 
to entertain any proposal which should be made 
to them for forming part of such an adminis- 
tration. 

“ The principles upon which the administration 
was intended to be formed, were stated to be, 

“ 1st. The taking into early and serious conside- 
ration of the Executive Government, the state of 
the laws affecting the Roman Catholics;, with a 
sincere and earnest desire to bring that important 
question to a final and satisfactory settlement. 

“ 2ndly. The prosecution of the war in the 
Peninsula with the best means of the country. 

“ It was stated that there would be the strongest 
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wish to comprehend in the arrangement, without 
any individual or party exclusion whatever, as 
many as possible of such persons as might be able 
to agree in giving their public service to the coun- 
try on these two j>riiiciples. 

“ With respect to the distribution of offices, it 
was stated that nothing of any sort was decided, or 
stipulated ; but that every thing would be to be ar- 
ranged to the honour and satisfaction of all parties.” 

I.OIID LIVERPOOL TO MR. CANNIXG. 

» Fife Ilotise, May 23rd, 1312. 

“ My dear Canning, 

I have communicated to ni}'' colleagues the 
memorandum which I received bom you this af- 
ternoon. 

** They do not think it necessary to enter into 
any discussion of the j)rinciples stated in that me- 
morandum, because they all feel themselves bound, 
particularly after what has recently passed, to de- 
cline the proposal of becoming members ol‘ an 
administration to be formed by Lord AVellesley. 

“ Believe me, &c. 

Liver P001-.” 

On the 3rd of June, Lord Wellesley stated in 
the House of Lords, that he had resigned the 
commission with which the Prince had honoured 
him ; attributing the failure of his negotiation to 
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“ dreadful pereonal animosities, and the most ter- 
rible difficulties, arising out of questions ithe most 
complicated and important.” 

Lord Liverpool disclaimed, for himself and his 
colleagues, the i)ei*sonal animosities alluded to. 

Another and equally abortive effort was, how- 
ever, to be made, to include the noble Earl and 
Baron at the head of the Whigs ; the task of the 
arrangement being committed to Earl Moira. 

This negotiation broke off on the question of 
some appointments in the Royal Household. The 
noble Lord in question asked, “ whether the full 
liberty of arrangement with which Lord Moira 
represented himself to be invested, extended to 
those great offices of the household, which have 
been usually included in the political arrangements 
made on a change of administration, intimating 
their opinion that it would be necessary to act on 
the same piinciple on the present oceasion.” 

Lord Moira answered, that “ the Prince had 
laid no restriction upon him in that respect, and 
had never pointed in the most distant manner at 
the i)rotection of those officers from removal ; that 
it would be impossible for him, (Lord Moira,) 
however, to concur in making the exercise of this 
power positive and indispensable, in the formation 
of the administration, because he should deem it 
on public grounds peculiarly objectionable.” 

A decided difference of opinion on this point 
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being thus expressed, the conversation terminated, 
and with it all farthei’ etlbi'ts at the arrangement 
proposed. 

Lord Yarmouth, the principal person in the 
Regent’s lioiisehold, afterwards affirmed, that it 
was the intention of himself and his friends to 
resign their situation previously to the entrance of 
the proposed new administration upon their offi- 
ces ; and that they had taken means to* make 
their intention known in those quarters whence it 
was very likely to reach the ears of the persons 
most interested. Mr. Ponsonhy, on the other 
hand, asserted for himself and the two Lords, 
that they had never heard one word of such in- 
tention, nor had they the remotest idea that it 
existed.* 


* Mr. Moore, on the sjubjcct of these negotiations, insinu- 
ates most groundlessly the charge of insincerity in a liigh 
quarter^ and at once|resigns the liunour of Sheridiin. His 
words are, It requires but a perusal of the jiublished cor- 
respondence, in both cases, of the attempt to bring the Whigs 
this year into power, to convince us that, at the bottom of 
all these evolutions of negotiation, there was any thing but 
a sincere wish that the object to which they related should 
be accomplished. The Mareschal Bussompiere was not more 
afraid of succeeding in his warfare, when he said, ‘ Je crois 
que nous serous assez fous pour prendre la Rochelle,' than 
was one of the parties, at least, in these negotiations, of any 
favourable turn that might Inflict success upon its overtures. 
Even where the Court — as in the contested point of the 
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On the 7th of June, Mr. Stuart Wortley brought 
forward a motion in the House of Commons, re- 

Household^ — professed its readiness to accede to the sur- 
render so injudiciously demanded of it^ those who acted as 
its discretionary orpxiis hneu' tcK) well the real wishes in that 
quarter, and had been too long and faithfully zealous in their 
devotion to those wishes, to leave any fear that advantage 
would be taken of the concession* But, hou^ever high and 
chivalrous was the feeling with which Lord Moira, on this 
occasion, threw himself into the breach for his Koyal ‘Muster, 
the service of Shcridau, though flowing partly from the same 
zeal, was not, I grieve to say, of the same clear and honour- 
able character. 

Lord Yarmouth, it is well known, stated in the House 
of Commons, that he had communicated to Mr, Sheridan the 
intention of the Household to resign, with the view of having 
that intention conveyed to Lord Grey and liord Grenville ; 
and thus removing the sole ground upon which these noble 
Lords objected to the acceptance of office. Not only, how- 
ever, did Sheridan endeavour to dissuade the noble Vice- 
Chamberlain from resigning, but, with an unfairness of 
dealing which admits, I own, of no vindication, he withheld 
from the two leaders of Opposition the intelligence thus 
meant to be conveyed to them ; and, when questioned by 
IVIr, Tierney as to the rumoured intentions of the Household 
to resign, offered to bet five hundred guineas that there was 
no such step in contemplation. 

“ In this conduct, which he made but a feeble attempt to 
explain, and which I consider as the only indefensible part 
of his whole public life, he was, in some degree no donbt, 
influenced by personal feelings against the two noble Lords, 
whom his want of firmness on the occasion, was so well cal- 
culated to thwart and embarrass. But the main motive df 
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specting the failure in the negotiations for a new 
Administration, prefacing it with some severe cen- 
sures on the conduct of Lords Grey and Grenville, 
in putting an end to the treaty on account of a 
difference concerning the Household. He then 
moved for an address to the Prince Regent, ex- 
pressing regret that their expectations had not 
been realized, and entreating that his Royal High- 
ness would without delay form such an adminis- 
tration as might be entitled to the support of 
Parliament and the confidence of the nation. 

It was in tlje debate on this motion that the 
above circumstances were first made public. Hie 
motion, however, was negatived without a divi- 
sion. 

We should here, perhaps, notice that this gen- 
tleman had, so far back as the 22 st of May, car- 
ried a resolution of the House of Commons for an 
address to the Regent, praying him to take such 

the whole proceeding is to be found in his devoted deference 
to what he knew to he the wishes and feelings of that Per- 
sonage, who had become now, more than ever, the niaiii- 
spring of all his movements, — whose spell over him, in this 
instance, was too strong for even his sense of character ; and 
to whom he might well have applied the words of one of his 
own beautiful songs. 

“ Friends, forttine, /hwe itself I ’d lose, 

' To gain one smile of thee !’' 
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steps as might be the best calculated to fcu'in an 
efficient administration. 

The motion was warmly debated as a trial of 
strength between the different parties ; an at- 
tempt to set it aside by the orders of the day 
being defeated by 174 to 170. Mr. Wortley next 
moved, that the address should be presented by 
such members as were, of the Privy Council : when, 
to his gi*eat surprise, it was rejected by a majority 
of two. At length it was agreed upon, that it 
should be presented by Lord Milton and himself. 
The answer of the Prince Regent vvas, that “ he 
would take the address into his serious and im- 
mediate consideration.” 

And thus, at the hazard of some prolixity, have 
we conducted the reader through the various ne- 
gotiations that ended in Lord Liverpool’s final 
appointment to the Pj emiership. 

His colleagues at this time were, 

IN THE CAlilNET. 

Eurl of Harrowby — Lord President of the Council. 

Lord Eldon — Lord High Chancellor. 

Earl of Westmoreland — Lord Privy Seal. 

Right lion. Nicholas Vansittart — Chancellor and Under- 
Treasurer of the Exchequer. 

Lord Viscount Melville — First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Mulgravo — Master-General of the Ordnance. 
f^>rd Viscount Sidmouth — Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 
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Lord Viscount Castlereagli — Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Earl Bathurst — Secretary of State for the Department of 
War and the Colonies. 

Earl of Buckinghamshiri* — President of the Board of Con- 
trol for the Affairs of India. 

Marquess Camden. 

NOT IN THE CABINET. 

Viscount Palmerston-— Secretary at War. 

Earl of Clancarty — President of the Board of Trade. 

Right Hon. F. Robinson — Vice-President of the Board of 
TradCj and Treasurer of the Navy. 

Lord Charles Somerset, Right Hon. Charles Long — Joint 
Paymaster-general of the Forces. 

Earl of Chichester, Earl of Sandwich — Joint Paymaster- 
general. 

Richard Wharton, Esq* Sir Charles Arbuthnot, Knt.’—Se- 
cretaries of the Treasury. 

Sir William Grant — Master of the Rolls. 

.Sir Thomas Plumer — Attorney General. 

Sir William Garrow — Solicitor General. 

IN THE MINISTRY OP IRELAND. 

Duke of Richmond — Lord Lieutenant. 

Lord Manners — Lord High Chancellor. 

Right Hon. Robert Peel — Chief Secretary. 

Right Hon. W. Fitzgerald — Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The restricted demand for our manufactures 
abroad still conspired with the adoption of the 
new machinery, to leave unemployed large num- 
bers of workmen in the northern districts : and 
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from February to the middle of the summer, 
great distress prevailed. The rioters at las^j; ma- 
nifested a disposition to seize arms, and to orga- 
nize themselves, which the Ministry felt it their 
duty to suppress. 

On the 27th of June, therefore, a message was 
sent to each House by the Prince Regent, inform- 
ing them, that he had given orders that copies 
of the information received relative to certain 
violent and dangerous proceedings . carried on in 
several counties f)f England should be laid before 
them, relying on the wisdom of Parliament to 
take proper measures for the restoration of tran- 
quillity ; — and Viscount Sidmouth, the new Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, moved an address 
in' the Lords, promising to concur in the neces- 
sary measures. Lord Stanhope said, that he 
had no objection to the words of the address, 
but wished there had been a farther explanation 
of the measures intended, wliich were left vague 
and ambiguous; and he proposed adding the words 
“ not violating the principles of the Constitution.’’ 

The Earl of Liverpool contended that the ad- 
dition was wholly unnecessary ; and after some 
farther conversation it was rejected without a 
division, and the address, and afterwards a secret 
committee to investigate the state of the northern 
counties, were agreed to. 

This committee very clearly established the 
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militaty oz^anization of the rioters ; several de- 
liberate murders, and attempts at murder, in the 
sight of the jjopulace, who protected the assas- 
sins ; the administration of an oath of union and 
secrecy, &c. Ministers, therefore, brozight in and 
carried a bill to make a more effectual provision 
to keep the rioters from possessing themselves of 
arms ; to guard against the effect of tumultuary 
meetings, and to give more effectual power, and 
more extensive jurisdiction to the magistrates of 
the disturbed districts. 

The topics of juincipal importance urged in Par- 
liament during the short remainder of the session 
were, the Catholic Question, moved in the Com- 
mons by Mr. Canning, and in the House of Lords by 
the Marquess Wellesley ; and the Orders in Coiincil. 

On the 22d of June Mr. Canning carried his 
resolution, “ That the House will early in the next 
session take into consideration the state of the laws 
respecting the Catholics.” This was supported 
by Lord Castlereagh, who said, that the obsta- 
cles that formerly existed, having been, in his opi- 
nion, removed, the time was now arrived when 
it was highly proper to take the claims of the 
Catholics into cpnsideration.” On this joint re- 
commendation >'%ie motion was ' carried by a ma- 
jority of S125 . to 106 members. On a similar re- 
solution being proposed in the Upper House by 
Marquis Wellesley, the previous question was 
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pu£ by the Lord Cliancellor, and carried "by 126 
to 125 peers. 

The Premier on tliis occasion felt it his duty 
to be very explicit. He said, that with respect 
to the general question before the House, there 
were two ways in which it should be considered ; 
first, with reference to its practicu])ility, and se- 
condly, with respect to its expediency. He should 
conceive himself acting in a manner unworthy 
his character if he afforded support to a motion, 
without clearly seeing his way as to its leading to 
a satisfactory conclusion. On the first of these 
grounds he should always stand. He would 
never meet a great question with little shifts and 
expedients. It should be . met on great and ge- 
neral principles. If it could l>e so met, he would 
be the last man in the House to prevent such a 
consideration of the question. 

“ But when taken upon great and general 
principles, if he could not see his way to a safe 
conclusion, he should not be acting justly and 
manfully if he did not avow that sentiment, and 
act accordingly. Were the religious opinions of 
the Catholics the only obstacle, those should make 
no difference whatever. But the oath of supre- 
macy, so far as it included an abjuration of ail fo- 
reign jurisdiction, spiritual as well as temporal, he 
considered as a fundamental part of the settlement 
of the government at the Revolution. It was 
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then laid down as an essential principle, that tlie 
Protestant government was to be firmly esta- 
blished in these realms. He conceived this to 
be, that the power of the state w^s to l)e Pro- 
testant, and to be so maintaiirfrd for the benefit 
of all descriptions of its subjects. The argu- 
ments of his noble friends were not fairly stated 
by the noble Lords opposite. It was contendctl 
by his noble friend only, that in the present re- 
spective situations of the French Government and 
the Court of Rom<i, such a state of things might 
arrive as would render the Papal power, so in- 
fluenced* as dangerous as ever to this country. 

If any one political principle w'as more firmly 
established than another, he took it to be this : — 
that the subjects of a state should own no alle- 
giance out of that state. He could see no bene- 
ficial results from tlie motion of his noble friend. 
It was a maxim of his political life — a maxim 
confirmed by all he had ever heard, read, or ob- 
served, that with respect to a great constitu- 
tional question, if a stand weie to be made, it 
should be made in limine. Therefore, as he saw 
not clearly any prospect of a practical conclusion 
from the presenij, proposition, he thought the true 
way, in point of principle, and the most manly 
way, was to, resist it in the first instance. He 
would even go faither to state, that if he were 
determined to make concession, he would still 
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«i)iI)ose the motion, because he was against making 
Vmy great change . in the laws, without knowing 
wliat tJiat change was to be. He agreca with 
his noble fri^ij^ opposite, that it was right to 
consider this question as a whole ; and he hoped 
that whatever might be done on the subject 
would be done at once : it was impossible to 
Ibrm a just estimate of the cliaracter of a mea- 
sure j)roposed lor adoption, without knowing 
the whole extent of what was to be done.” 

The inquiry respecting tlie effect of the Orders 
in Counc il was instituted on the motion of Mr. 
llrougham, and conducted by him with a degree 
of ability and* extensive accpiaintance with the 
subject universally acknowledged. Some of the 
c’ollc'agues of Lord Liverpool clung to these mea- 
sures, but he was at this time fully prepared to 
relintpiish a part of our war }>oliey, which must 
ever embroil us with neutral pow ers, and which, 
if it retaliated on the enemy all he was capable 
of feeling from it, fell far more fatally on our own 
extended commerce. 

Mr. Brougham, in a very able speech, moved 
in the House of Commons, June 16 th, an address 
to the Prince Regejnt, “ beseeching him to recall 
or suspend certain Orders in Coiidcfl, and to adopt 
such measures as m^ht tend to comidylate neutral 
powers.” 

Lord Castlereagh, after deprecating “ a preci- 

2 E 
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pitate decision,” intimated, that Government had 
in view the adoption of conciliatory measures re- 
spectiiig America. The motion of Mr. Brougham 
was in consequence withdrawn ; apd on the 23rd 
of June appeared a proclamation announcing the 
suspension, from the 1st of August following, of 
the Orders in Council of January 1807 and April 
1809, as far as regarded American property, on 
the condition that America should, on the notifi- 
cation of the same, rescind or suspend her pro- 
hibitory decrees. Unfortunately, however, this 
concession was too late to prevent hostilities with 
the United States. 

Buonaparte, anticipating a rupture with Russia, 
thought proper again this spring to renew his 
overtures for peace with England. His Minister 
for Foreign Relations, the Duke de Bassano, ad- 
dressed a letter to Lord Castlereagh, dated the 
17th of April, in which, after charging the conti- 
nuance of the war, upon England he proposed to 
treat for peace on the basis of acknowledging the 
integrity of Spain, Portugal, Sicily, and Naples ; 
each of the principals in the war retaining her 
conquests. The reply of our Government re- 
quested an ex^l^tion of the terms “ actual dy- 
nasty of Spain,” observing, if it was meant to 
describe tha(t of " the brother of the head of the 
French Goveruiuent,” the obligations of good faith 
would not permit the' Prince Regent to treat on 
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any such basis : no reply was returned to this 
\n^uiry. 

tord Holland noticed, in the House of Lords, 
July 17th, the appearance of this correspondence 
in the foreign papers ; and asked Lord Liverpool 
if Ministers acknowledged its correctness, and 
would grant any farther information on the sub- 
ject. lie also commented on the apparent re- 
luctance of Government to acknowledge the French 
Emperor as such. 

Lord Liverpool, in reply, admitted “ that the 
correspondence published was essentially correct, 
and had no objection to produce the papers, if 
called for. With respect to the recognition al- 
luded to. Government had acted,” he said, “ upon 
the general principle that such acknowledgments 
were not to be made gratuitously, but as objects 
of stipulation for an equivalent. With respect to 
the answer, he was persuaded that there were few 
in the country who would not agi'ee that if the 
acknowledgment of Joseph Buonaparte as King 
of Spain were made a necessary preliminary by 
the French Government, no negotiation could be 
entered into by this. It had therefore been 
thought requisite to call for an explicit declara- 
tion on that head in the first instance. No com- 
munication in reply had been recciyedi ^d there 
the matter rested.” 

An unsolicited concession of Lord Liverpool to 

2 F 2 
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the Disseuters marked this era of his govern- 
ment. 

Some difference of construction, had arisen re- 
specting the right of their teachers to qualify un- 
der the existing Acts of Parliament : a bill was 
now, therefore, introduced in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Castlereagh, which Mr. W. Smith, 
the oi^an of the Dissenters, described as “ the 
most complete act of toleration which l^ad hitherto 
been passed.” It removed the discretion of magis- 
trates with regard to granting certificates of qua- 
lification, and required no other oath to be taken 
than that of allegiance. Our Premier farther ex- 
plained its nature, on moving the second rteading of 
the bill in the House of Lords, on July the 23rd. 

He observed, that “ the object of Government 
could not be effected without repealing certain 
Acts which remained on the statute-book, but 
which no one would now think of putting in 
force. . Among these were the Conventicle, and 
the Five-mile acts. The latter was entirely abro- 
gated ; some parts of the former were, retained in 
another shape. In order to combine the most 
ample toleration with the requisite securities, it 
was proposed ijl ithe present bill to give to places 
of worship hotdri^y and publicity, and to require 
from the preachers and teachers of the same some 
test or secunify in the oaths taken by them. 
Meetings for worship, in which the persons as- 
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seinbled did not exceed twenty above the family 
W. the occupier of the house, were exemjpt from 
any restriction. Others were required to be re- 
gistered, and their meetings were to be held with 
unbolted doors. The preachers of congregations 
were to take the required oaths at the sessions, 
but were not required to take them antecedently 
to their exercising the duties of teaching and 
preaching;’’ 

Lord Sidmouth, on this occasion, objected to 
the extension of the number allowed at unregis- 
tered meeting ; and that no qualifications were 
required of Dissenting teachers. The bill passed 
with. some slight amendments suggested by the 
I.«ord Chancellor. Parliament was prorogued oh 
July the 3<)th, by commission, and dissolved on 
the 29th of Septeml)er. 

The transactions in Spain and in the iiorj^ of 
Euroj>e now form gratifying episodes in our nar- 
rative. The campaign in the Peninsula was open- 
ed by the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo on the 19th of 
January, and that of Badajos early in April ; both 
were splendid achievements, performed with a well- 
timed celerity; but the former cost the valuable 
life of Major-general Mackinnjon, and the latter 
not less than 5000 rank and file." X'Ord Welling- 
ton, thus secure in the south, now dijrected his at- 
tention northward. Sir Rowland Hill stormed 
and destroyed the French entrenchments at Al- 
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marez;; and he himself advanced in June on Sala- 
manc^ The superior numbers and fine posiliCii 
of the enemy here compelled his Lordship to be 
content, until the latter end of the following month, 
with occupying the town and watching the French 
movements ; but on the 22nd, observing their 
line weakened on the left, the British General 
detached Major-general Pakenhain with the third 
division of the army to attack them in that direc- 
tion, while another division, under General Pack, 
advanced on the French centre. After great ex- 
ertions on both sides, the French* gave way in 
each of these directions ; night coming on inter- 
rupted the battle, but the contest was renewed in 
the morning, and the rear-guard of the enemy fell 
into our hands. The British took altogether be- 
tween 6000 and 7000 prisonei’s, among whom 
we^ five generals ; eleven pieces of cannon, six 
stand of colours, and two eagles. About 3000 
killed and wounded are supposed to have been 
lost on each side. The immediate consequences 
were, the advance of Lord Wellington on Madrid, 
the abandonment of the siege of Cadiz, and the 
evacuation of the whole of the south of Spain by 
the enemy. His Lordship reached the capital. 
King Joseph hastily retreating to Almanza, on 
the 12th of August : on the 1st of September, 
he advanced to Valladolid, and on the 17th drove 
the French before him through Burgos. But the 
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'^neiiiy was now concentrating a veiy larga ; 
the castle of Burgos held out ; "and on the jiQth of 
October the allied army retired to the west, on a 
line parallel to the Douro. Rejoining General 
Hill at Salamanca, Lord Wellington still found 
Soiilt’s position too strong for attack, and retreat 
to the frontiers of Portugal became indispensable. 
Thus closed, on the '20th of November, this bril- 
liant campaign. 

The French Emperor, in the mean time, was 
destined to receive in the north of Europe a yet 
severe check. 

Russia declared war against him ; and by an 
\ikase of the 12tl\,of March, ordered a levy of two 
out of every five hundred of her immense popu- 
lation. She concluded peace at the same period 
with Great Britain and with Turkey. On the 
8th of May, Buonaparte left Paris for MentK ; in 
the course of his march, he met his father-in-law, 
the Emperor of Austria, and the King of Prussia, 
at Dresden : on the I6th of June he passed the 
Vistula, and on the 22nd, inspected the banks of 
the Niemen. On that day, Murat, King of Na- 
ples, advanced at the head of the French cavalry, 
within six miles of this river. 

On the Ist of July, a Polish diet’was opened at 
Warsaw, under the sanction of the Pren'bh Empe- 
ror, which, resolving itself into ** a general confe- 
deration” of that country, announced the king- 
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Poland and the Polish nation re-establish- 
ed. /It was the last puppet-kingdom Napoleon 
wasi permitted to exhibit. He now advanced ra- 
pidly to Wilma, to Viasma, and to Moscow ; divi- 
sions of his army receiving one or two checks : 
but the Russian plan at this time was to risk no 
general engagement. 

This was the crisis of Napoleon's fate. Mos- 
cow was abandoned by 200,000 of its inhabitants, 
40,000 of whom joined the Russian army. On 
the approach of the French, the city was disco- 
vered to be on fire in several places. It was the 
torch that lighted Europe to her deliverance. 
The assemblage of fresh troop| round Moscow, 
and the appr^jach of ivinter, urged Napoleon at 
first to make overtures for negotiation ; but the 
Russian generals reidied, that they could treat 
with no enemy on their country’s soil. They even 
refused to forward the addresses of Buonaparte to 
the government : he, therefore, set about a retreat 
in good earnest. Its horrors have been unequal- 
led in the history of modern w arfare i at Viasma, 
,whei’e a stand was for a short time made, winter 
came on in ojap night, with a prodigious fall of 
snow. Buona|i|Ell|e lost 30,000 of his horses in 
twekty-four hours, and was obliged to abandon 
500 pieces of cannon. Out of 40,000 cavalry, he 
4id not save 3000. 

Napoleon fled frortr Wilma towards Warsaw 
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and Paris on the 7th of December : and &t^ved 
in his capital, the herald of his own oveii^^#. 

These events became known in England during 
the bustle of an election ; and largely contributed 
to strengthen the public confidence, in our war 
policy. They were counterbalanced in part, it 
is true, by the tidings of actual hostilities having 
broken out with America : and her successes, 
with vessels of superior strength, in one or two 
of the first conflicts.* 

But on the .S8th of November the Prince Re- 
gent delivered in the new Parliament his first 
speech from the throne, reviewing the late 


* The Gucrriere frigate was .captured on the lOtli of 
Augiistj ]fU2, by the Constitution, American frigate, and 
the ]\Iacedonian on the 2.'>th of October by auotlier American 
frigate, called the United States. Captain Lambert also, af 
the Java, a most brave and intelligent seaman, was obliged, 
after a dreadful conflict, on the 29th of December, to strike 
to the Constitution. “ In this, as in the preceding actions, 
the real cause of failure lay in the disproportion of strength, 
the Guerriere having only 263 men, her- antagonist 476 ; 
the Macedonian only 30f), the United States 473. Even the 
Java, though a large frigate, had only 367. men, her oppo- 
nent 480.'‘ The inequality in weight’- of metal was still 
greater, each t»f these American fr^j|;^.s liaving been origi- 
nally intruded for a shij) of t^^ Ijaei-^f'No sooner i^jd the 
two nations meet on an equal footing in' the case of the 
Chesapeake and Shannon (June 1, 1813)^ thah the superior 
rity was found to rest with us.” — Supptema^i to Efitiichpvdtu 
Bntiinmva. 
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in the Peninsuk, and on the Conti- 
nent oE'^Europe, in terms of high eulogy. He 
spoke with regret of a declaration of war by the 
United States ; and noticed the defeat of their 
late attempt on Canada ; but said that his efforts 
would still be directed to the restoration of peace. 

The Marquess Wellesley, while he would not 
move an amendment to the address, commented 
with considerable severity on the contents of the 
speech. Contending that the successes of the 
last campaign in Spain, imperfect as they were, 
had been felt in Russia as the salvation of that 
emigre, he drew the inference, that whilst 
France was engaged in the north, we ought to 
have redoubled our eff«^s in the opposite quar- 
ter, and have strained our resources to the utmost 
extremity. “I wish, my Lords,"’ he said, “we 
would fix in our minds some, definite idea of the 
object of. our exertions in the Peninsula. My 
own idea has always been, that the true object 
.of the Spanish contest was the expulsion of the 
French forces from Spain. This is the clear 
practical object at which we ought to aim. With 
this, then, in oiir view, let us inquire what has 
been done. I 1^6 said elsewhere, that it was 
my opinion that the ^ar in the Peninsula had 
not been carried on with adequate vigour for this 
pui^iesd.** The noble Marquess then went on to 
a criticai • examination 6f the last campaign in 
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Spain, in which he attempted to show that, :thc 
plans of his distinguished relative had he^ con- 
tinually cramped by a deficiency of strength, that 
supplies were scanty and tardy, that co-operation 
was feeble and ill-directed, and that the system 
adopted by Ministers was “timid without pm- 
dence, narrow without economy, profuse with- 
out the fruits of expenditure, and slow without 
the benefits of caution. ’ 

The Karl of Liverpool on this occasion je- 
inarked, that “ it was extremely easy for the noble 
Lord to sit down in his closet, and wish for, or 
imagine, a particular effort of any given magni- 
tude ; but must not every exc^rtion depend on 
the applicable resources of the country, and he 
proportioned to the demand made upon it from 
other quarters? He desired to know what ad- 
ditional exertions could have been made. They 
had, in effect, grown with the progress of the 
war. Three or four years ago it would not have 
been thought practicable to make those efforts in 
the Peninsula, which the country had recently 
witnessed. He then made the following state- 
ment ; .that, independently of the force required 
for the maintenance of our Indian empire, our 
colonial possessions, and our domestic defence, 
we had, on the 25th of June, in Sicily, the Me- 
diterranean, and the Peninsula, a force of 127,000 
men, of which the British troops (including the 
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GcmiftQs) amounted to 91»000, and the Portu- 
guese to 86,000. In Juue last, Lord Wellington 
had under his command 58,000 British troops, 
exclusive of Portuguese. Since the 24th of De- 
cember last, riot fewer than 20,000 men, and 
7000 horses, had been conveyed to the Penin- 
sula. He said farther, that never had any re- 
quisitiori been made by Lord Wellington that had 
not been complied with. Lord Liverpool made 
observations on some other points in which the 
Marquess had formed objections to the speech ; 
and with respect to the omission of mentioning 
the Catholic Question, he adknowledged that for 
his part he had not been able to see his way to 
any satisfactory adjustment.” 

The thanks to Lord Wellington for his services 
were accompanied at this time with a grant of 
100,000/. to him “ to be laid out in land.” 

On the 18th of December, the Prc'inier had the 
satisfaction of calling the attention of the House 
of Lords to a message of the Regent, recommend- 
ing the grant of a pecuniary relief to the subjects 
of his Majesty’s ally,” the Emperor of Russia. 
In his introductory speech he stated the .circum- 
stances of the French invasion of Russia, and the 

‘i ; . 

system of defeWce adopted by the governtrient of 
that country ; an essential part of which was the 
sacrifice of habitations and property, that the ene- 
my might be deprived ‘of the advantage of pos- 
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sossilig them. Besides the destruction their 
ancient capital, Moscow, which he repiiesented 
as a voluntary act on the part of the inhabitants ; 
a number of towns and villages had shared the 
same fate, by which very great sufferings had 
been brought on the people, and, as the purposes 
of the invasion had been to strike a deadly blow 
at the resources of this country, our gratitude was 
engaged to contribute to their relief. 

Lord Holland, though he doubted on some 
grounds the expediency of the grant, would not 
on this occasion oppose it, “ princij>ally because 
he would not have it imagined that any member 
of that House could be insensible to the merits 
or the sufferings of the Russians and £200,000 
were ultimately voted them. 

In the 'Commons, while this measure was ap- 
proved by Mr. Ponsonby ; Mr. Whitbread and 
Sir Francis Burdett opposed it. Mr. Wilberforce 
(contended that thei’e were occasions when gene- 
rosity and sympathetic feeling became nations as 
well as individuals, and this was one of them. 

After the Christmas recess, JMinisters presented 
to Parliament a summary of the causes of our 
rupture with America, and a declaration of the 
Prince Regent on the subject, dated January 9th. 
This contended for the legality of our naval block- 
ades ; that the neutral trade of Great > Britain 
could never be admitted by her to be a ^ public 
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crime, the commission of which can expose the 
ships of any power to be denationalized. “ She 
can never admit,” it added, “ that she can be de- 
barred of her right of just and necessary retalia- 
tion, through the fear of eventually affecting the 
interest of a neutral ; or that, in the exercise of 
the undoubted and hitherto undisputed right of 
searching neutral merchant-ships in time of war, 
the impressment of British seamen, when found 
therein, can be deemec^ any violation of a neutral 
flag.” 

The declaration finally attributed the origin of 
the war to the strpng partif^ty of America for 
France. It was answered by the usual addresses, 
pledging Parliament to support the war. “ From 
this time forward,” says a writer who exhibits no 
general partiality for Lord Liverpool’s measures, 
** the impartial narrator finds it his duty to trans- 
fer the charge of aggression from England to 
America. We had now a Minister aw’^are of the 
evil tendency of,, our Orders in Council, and pre- 
pared to make reasonable concessions to the Ame- 
ricans ; while they, heated by the contest, and at- 
tributing the change to the dread of losing Canada, 
refused our offers of accommodation.’ * 

On the 25t]i of February, the discussion 'lef the 

* Supplement to the Encyclopedia, ©ritannica, itrt. Giiisat 
Battain. . 
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Catholic claims was brought on in the Hnujse of 
Commons by Mr. Grattan, who carried a motion 

V 

for referring them to a committee of the whole 
House, by 264 votes against 224. On the 30th 
of April, Mr. Grattan introduced a bill for the 
removal of the Catholic disabilities, which en- 
countered little ojjposition in the first and second 
reading ; but on its passage through a committee, 
the opposition of the Right honourable the Sj»eak- 
er proved fatal to the cl^m for introducing the 
Catholics into Parliament, and the measure was 
abandoned. 

On the 12th of Ili^arch, the Marquess Wellesley 
opened another formal attack on the measures of 
Ministers with regard to Spain. He stated the 
object of his inquiry to be, whether the Ministers 
had adequately managed the resources of the 
country during the l^t* year. “ The object of 
our policy, ’ he said, was to admonish those 
nations which required our assistance, that they 
had only to assert their independ|i?nce in order to 
obtain it. The hope of Europe lay in the exer- 
tions of Spain and Portugal, aided by the British 
arms. It was perfectly known to his Majesty’s 
Ministers, that, as early as April 1811, Russia 
was laying the foundation of the great effort she 
has made ; and Prussia and Austria were then 
desirous of asserting, their independence, but did 
not dare to do it. The situation of Sicily also, 
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thrf>i|g;h the wise conduct of Lord William Hen- 
tinck,. was become such as to set at liberty the 
British force by which it was held, to co-operate 
in the common cause. 

“ On the opening of the campaign in that coun- 
try, our Situation became totally different from 
what it had been at any time before since the 
commencement of the war. C’indad Rodrigo and 
Badajos were reduced, and these advantages were 
accompanied with a total failure in the means, 
and relaxation in the efforts of the French. The 
British system therefore shoul ^ )iavc> been, to have 
had a force able to maintain active operations in 
the field, and another competent to ket'p in check 
the main body of the French army. ’ lie endea- 
voured to show, that in every instance in whk:h 
the campaign had failed, and the exj)cctations 
from success b6en frustrated, it was owing to the 
insufficiency of the means aifordetl to the General. 
He contended that if when he entered Madrid, 
he had possess^ the means of keeping Mar- 
mont in check, he might have pursued Joseph, 
and united with the English army at Alicarit ; 
hut he was obliged again to turn northwards. As 
to the siege of Burgos, if its success w'as impor- 
tant, and its failure was through want of means, 
whose- was the fault? Here was again ground 
for. inquiry. 

Earl Bathurst replied, by contending that Lord 
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Wellington had voluntarily expressed his satis- 
faction with the conduct of Administration dixring 
the last campaign ; hut admitted that this alone 
was not a sufficient reason against the proposed 
inquiry. He then went to an examination of the 
arguments of th(\ Mai’quess ; and contended that 
the campaign had powerfidly aided the common 
cause ; that during the course of the year, very 
nearly the number of troops for which the Mar- 
(jucss had expressed a <lesire, had been sent to the 
Peninsula, and that, from the disturbed state of 
this country, more could not have been spared. 

Lord Grey sui)ported the statements and rea- 
soning of Manjucss Wellesley. 

The Karl Livcrjjool observed, “ that of all 
the motions which he had heai d in that House, 
the present rested on the slightest grounds, nor 
did he ever hear a case for inquiry more weakly 
made out. He asserted that the campaign was 
the most brilliant achieved by the British arms 
during a century. He asked what would have 
satisfied us in January 1812, as the result of the 
impending campaign ? and was it not more suc- 
cessful than could have been expected by the 
most sanguine ?” He then adverted to the par- 
ticulars. which had before been touched upon ; 
and added, “ that the great object to which they 
had been looking was, that the whole force of 
Spain should be placed under the command of one 

2 r. ’ 
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individual, who should be the British chief-com- 
mander, which had been accomplished by the 
events of this campaign. He denied the possi- 
bility of sending out the force required by the 
noble Lord at the time when he stated it to be 
necessary; and affirmed that we had upon the 
Peninsula a larger force than could ever have 
been expected, and that a greater would only 
have been an incumbrance, unless the means of 
supplying it were at hand ; and that they were 
not, was no fault of the Ministers.” 

Thp Earl of Damley supported the motion ; 
after which a division took place, itj which there 
were: contents, 39; non-contents, 115 : majority 
against the motion, 76. 

This spring produced Mr. Vansiitart’s important 
alteration in the operations of the Sinking Fund. 
Lord Liverpool supported the second reading of 
the Bill in the Lords. His arguments correspond- 
ed with those of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the bill, while it repealed the act of 1802, 
was strictly in the spirit of Mr. Pitt’s original 
measure : that it would be a breach of faith to 
the national creditor, if the fair construction of 
that act, the act of 1792, were not adhered to ; 
but it was no breach of faith to do away with the 
conditions of the act of 1802.* 

* It was declared by the new act,^|i(t, *^‘38 the Sinking Fund, 
consolidated in 1802, had redeemed 238,350,143/. 18^'. Id. ex- 
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The Earl of Harrowby, with the concurrence 
of his colleagues, introduced in March his biU for 

cooding the amount of tlie debt in 3 786, by 1 18,895/# 
a sum of capital stock equal to the total capital of the public 
debt, existing on the 5th of January 1786, viz. 238,231,248/. 
5s. 2^d. had been satisfied and discharged ; and that in like 
manner, an amount of public debt equal to the capital and 
charge of every loan contracted since the said 6th of January, 
1786, shall successively, and in its proper order, he deemed 
and declared to he wholly satiated and discharged, when, 
and as soon as a farther amount of capital stock, not less 
tlian the capital of such loan# and producing an interest equal 
to the dividends thereupon, shall be so redeemed or trans^ 
ferred/' It was also resolved, that after such declaration 
as aforesaid, the capital stock purchased by the Commission- 
ers for the reduction of the National Debt, shall from time to 
lime be cancelled ; at such times, and in such propor- 
tions, as shall be directed by any Act of Parliament to be 
j)assed for such purpose, in, order to make provision for the 
charge of any loan or loans thereafter to be contracted.’’ 

It was farther resolved, that, order to carry into effect 
the ])rovisions of the Acts of the 32d and 42d of the King, 
for redeeming every part of the National Debt within the 
period of forty-five years from the time ofUti^creation, it is also 
expedient, that in future, whenever the amount of the sum to 
be raised by loan, or by any other addition to the public funded 
debt, shall in any year exceed the sum estimated, to be aj>- 
plicable in the same year to the reduction of the public 
debt, an annual sum equal to one-half of the interest of the 
excess of the said loan or other addition, beyond the sum so 
estimated to be applicable, shall be set apart out of the 
monies composing the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain, 
and shall be issued at tiiie receipt of the Exchequer to the 
trovernor and Company of the Bank of England, to be by 

2 G 2 
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the/augmentation of the salary of Curates ; when 
sorbe little jealousy of this interference of Govern- 
ment was exhibited by one or two Right reverend 
Prelates. In a committee on the bill on the 29th, 
the Bishop of London opposed the general charac- 
ter of its enactments, and moved an amendment 
to fix the maximum of a curate’s salary, at the 
discretion of the bishop, at one hundred pounds : 
the two Archbishops, .however, prevailed on the 
Right reverend Lord to raise his maximum to 
two hundred pounds. On the third reading, the 
bishop renewed his objection to the measure, as 
calculated to destroy Ecclesiastical subordination. 

Lord Liverpool supported the original enact- 
ments of the bill, and entered, on the latter occa- 

them placed to the account of the Commissioners for the re- 
duction of the National Debt ; and, upon the remainder of 
such loan or other addition, the annual sum of one per cent., 
on the capital thereof, according to the provisions of the said 
Act of the 32d year of his present Majesty.” 

A provision waif’ also made, for the first time, for u one per 
cent. Sinking Fund on the unfunded debt then existing, or 
which might thereafter be contracted. 

In 1802, it was deemed expedient that no provision should 
be made for a Sinking Fund of one per cent., on a capital 
of 86,706,300/.; and it was considered by the proposer of the 
new regulation, in 1813, that he was reverting to the prin- 
ciple of Mr. Pitt’s act of 1792, when he provided that 
867,963/. should be added to the,, Sinking Fund for the 
one per cent, on the capital st^b . created, and which was 
omitted to be provided for in 1802. 
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sion, (May 21,) into an eulogiuin on the Esta- 
blished Church. He said, “ agreeing in many 
observations made by the Right reverend Pre- 
late (the Bishop of Worcester) who had sat down, 
he still intended to support the present measure : at 
the same time there were observations made by 
its supporters, in which he did not concur. His 
noble and learned friend (Lord Redesdale) seem- 
ed to consider the Established Church as too rich : 
he was in the habit of looking at it as a whole, 
and then he did not perceive that any single 
office had more than sufficient to maintain its 
proper dignity. Among the higher orders of the 
Church, he was convinced that no one enjoyed 
more than he ought to possess ; and among the 
lower there were a great many who had not what 
was sufficient and adequate for the due perform- 
ance of their duty. This subject had long occu- 
l)ied his attention ; and when the circumstances 
of the country would permit, the increase of the 
small livings ought to be taken into consideration. 

“ He was of opinion that, however some years 
ago there might be a deficiency in the perform- 
ance of their duties by the clergy, they had of 
late improved : that both residence and perform- 
ance of duty among the lower orders of the clergy 
had increased.” His Lordship concluded by 
observing, that the hierarchy of the country 
was of the same unequal and mixed description 
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as the lest of its institutions. Companions and 
monitois for the rich were furnished by its inva- 

* i 

luable institutions, as well as companions and 
monitors for the poor. As to the bill itself, he 
thought its principles were simple. Residence 
Was an object desired by all, and in those in- 
stances, where the living was not adequate to the 
support of an incumbent and a curate, this bill 
provided that it should be appropriated to one 
only.” 

Parliament was this year extensively engaged 
with the atfairs of the Rast India Company. The 
approaching expiration of its charter brought 
petitions from every important port in the king- 
dom, for a share in its trade ; and in the House 
of Commons, in particular, witnesses were exa- 
mined upon its whole history and management. 
The new charter* granted foi* twenty years from 
1814, reserved to the Company the exclusive 
trade to China* but laid open to the public, with 
slight qualifications, the trade to all other parts 
of the East : and an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
was founded in India, consisting of a bishop and 
three archdeacons. These were the only new 
features of the Charter. 

In the House of .Lords, farther papers were 
moved for by the MarqUess Wellesley and the Earl 
of Lauderdale, the former of ,^]!t^om strongly sup- 
])orted the claim of the Company to a monopoly 
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of the entire trade ; but the discussion wfus by 
no means so prolonged, or so animated, as m the 
Lower House. 

Lord Liverpool pressed forward the measure, 
which, he conceived, would be found at once just 
to the claims of the Crown, and fair towards the 
Company and the public. 

On the 11th of June, Ministers communicated 
to Parliament the “ Treaty of Concert and Sub- 
sidy, between his Britannici Majesty and the King 
of Sweden which produced, on the 14th, some 
questions from Lord Grey, with regard to the 
transfer of Norway to that power. 

The Earl of Liverpool objected to anticipating 
the discussion of the treaty before the day which 
had been already fixed for the consideration of it. 
His Majesty’s servants would then have an op- 
j)ortunity of fully justifying the grounds of the 
treaty. At present he would content himself 
with observing, “ that they had proceeded upon 
no such principle of policy as that to which the 
noble Earl had adverted. With respect to the 
engagements between Russia and Sweden, as they 
had not been communicated to the Ministers upon 
authority, he did not feel himself justified to 
comply with his Lordship’s wishes on that head, 
but he had no objection to lay upon the table the 
substance of the article to which the present 
treaty referred. He must decline the production 
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of the correspondence with the Danish Minister, 
as it involved topics which, if disclosed, might be 
prejudicial to other powers ; but the information 
required on this point was not necessary for the 
consideration of the present treaty. In reply to 
the observation made, as to the time in which the 
treaty was laid on the table, he said, that it 
could not be produced till its ratification, which 
only arrived on the l6th of May, and some sub- 
sequent discussions rendered it inexpedient to lay 
it before Parliament sooner than had been done. 
With respect to the money advanced to Sweden, 
he had no objection to give the fullest information 
on that head. As to our engagements with other 
powers, all the treaties entered into wei’e already 
before Parliament : with regard to any farther 
discussion, relative to tlie co-operation, the House 
must be aware that it would be improper to say 
any thing at this moment.” 

Lord Grey declared himself dissatisfied with 
the information offered to be gi’anted, and inti- 
mated, that “ when the discussion came on, he 
should take the sense of the House on the sub- 
ject. 

In answer to a question afterwards put to 
Lord Liverpool, his Lordship affirmed, that 
“ there was no treaty of concert and subsidy 
with either Russia or Prussia.” 

Two days after, a copy of the stijmlations be- 
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tween the Courts of Stockholm and Petersburg, 
so far as they related to the treaty already be- 
fore Parliament, was laid upon the table of both 
Houses. By this it appeared, that Russia engaged 
to co-operate in annexing Norway to Sweden ; 
and that the two powers were to unite in inviting 
Denmark to accede amicably to the treaty, of 
which Great Britain was to become a guarantee. 

Earl Grey contended, that ** Denmark was 
thus plundered of Norwa}^, before any proof ap- 
peared of her refusing any act of justice to this 
country, or being in reality hostile to our in- 
terests. It was a fact, that the ports of Denmark 
had been closed against French privateers, and 
every facility given to British commerce as early 
as the 10th or 12th of February. His Lord- 
ship felt it his duty to move for an account 
of all communications that had taken place be- 
tween Great Britain and Denmark, since the 
commencement of the year, with a view to 
peace.” 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he should confine 
himself strictly to the motion ; and must insist, 
that the do,cun|cnts moved for had no connexion 
Avith the subject that was this night to be de- 
bated, since the treaty with Sweden was substan- 
tially concluded before Denmark had made pacific 
overtures to Gi’eat Britain. The first communi- 
cation was received from the Danish ministers at 
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Stockholm » on February ^5th. An answer was 
returned on the 28th, which did not reach Stock- 
holm till March 4th, the day subsequent to the 
conclusion of the treaty now on the table.” 

Lord Grenville supiwrted the motion, when 
the House divided, and it was rejected by a ma- 
jority of 45. 

Lord Liverpool then called the attention of the 
House to the question originally fixed for consider- 
ation that day. He first adverted to the terrible 
storm which was impending over Russia, in the 
last year, when she was invaded by a gi’eater force 
than was ever before brought against any country. 
" Two things,” he said, “ were necessary to give 
her a chance of successful resistance ; peace with 
Turkey, and the co-operation of Sweden. The 
first was effected chiefly by the mediation of this 
country. With regard to the . second, France 
had, by seizing Pomerania, tried the effect of in- 
timidation on Sweden, whilst, on the other hand, 
she made large offers to engage her friendship. 
She, however, preferred making common cause 
with Russia against the enemy ; and was she not 
entitled to some indemnification f# her loss and 
hazard? There were three considerations to be 
attended to in discussing the merits of the treaty 
in question'; 1. Were Russia and Sweden justi- 
fied in entering into their engagements ? 2. Was, 
or was not. Great Britain justified in acceding to 
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that treaty ? 3. Did she act wisely and politicly 

in acceding? With respect to the first, it was 
not to he forgotten that Denmark formed part of 
the confederacy against Russia. She engaged to 
]3uonaparte to occupy the North of Germany with 
her troops, of which some countries were in alli- 
ance with Russia, and thus as completely co- 
operated with the French, as if she had marched 
with them to Moscow. She made her election, 
and was to stand by the consequences. As to 
the justice of the accession of Great Britain to 
the engagements between Russia and Sweden, 
were we not at war with Denmark? Danish 
seamen manned the French ships ; their ports 
were shut against us, their privateers were an- 
noying our commerce. Could it be asserted that 
we were not as much justified conquering 
Norway, as in conquering anj other place be- 
longing to Denmark? The idea of annexing 
Norway to Sweden was not new. The purpose 
of Sir John Moore’s expedition had been to co- 
operate with Sweden in the conquest of Norway, 
as an indemnification for the loss of Finland. 
’J''he nominal A’\|ar, which afterwards ensued with 
Sweden, had, indeed, released this countiy from 
any preceding engagements ; but as she had now 
shown such a determination to co-operate in the 
common cause, she bad a strong claim on our 
liberality to promote her views in any legitimate 
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contest. With respect to the policy of our ac- 
ceding to the engagements between the two 
powers, there was no object, except the indepen- 
dence of the Peninsula, so important to Great 
Britain, as that Norway should belong to a power 
able and willing to preserve its independence 
against France. It was a country full of har- 
bours, from which we procured a considerable 
part of our naval stores. He did not mean to 
say that for this reason solely Denmark ought to 
be deprived of it ; but till that nation was pre- 
pared to sacrifice its German dominions for its 
insular security, it must Ije dependent on France.” 
The noble Lord then made some observations to 
show, that “ even in the last year the conduct of 
Sweden had been of material service to Russia, 
and that Denmark had made no overtures till 
after the most complete destruction of the French 
invading armies. The question,” he said, “ came 
to this ; how far the Swedish government had 
shown a disposition to perform that treaty ? and 
he endeavoured to prove, from facts, that its ex- 
ertions had been hearty and zealous. As to the 
compensation given to Sweden by the cession of 
a West India island,” he said, “ it was not a new 
idea, and that there never was an occasion in 
which such a measure was more important or less 
detrimental to this country. The return, that of 
opening a depot for British commerce in Sweden, 
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was such an effectual reversing of the Continental 
system as deserved to be purchased at . almost 
any price. He concluded by moving an address 
of thank^ to the Prince Regent, for laying this 
treaty before Parliament, and to assure his Royal 
Highness of theii' readiness to co-operate with 
him to carry the same into effect.” 

In answer afterwards to Lord Grey’s assertion, 
that “ according to the wording of the treaty, it 
was a guarantee in perpetuity of both Norway 
and Guadaloupe, to the Swedish government*;” 
Lord Liverpool argued, on the contrary, that “ it 
was only a virtual guarantee, contingent upon the 
performance of certain stipulations- on the part of 
Sweden.” 

1’lie Ministerial address on this treaty was 
finally carried by a majority of 63. 

One of the most important proceedings of the 
session, relating to our domestic afl'airs, was the 
passing of a bill for lessening the delays in Chan- 
cery, by the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor. 

On the 28th of June, the Prince Regent applied 
for a vote of creilit, to meet, in the present pecu- 
liar situation of foreign affairs, any emergency 
that might arise; and the sum of five millions 
was placed at the discretion of Ministers. On the 
22d of July, the Parliamentary campaign closed 
with a speech from the Regent proroguing Par- 
liament. 
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We have now again, therefore, to advert to 
other campaigns of increasing interest: in the 
Peninsula, we find Suchet (13th of April) attack- 
ing the defensive line of Lord Wellington, from 
which he was every where repulsed; and the 
British commander soon aftc?rwards moving for- 
ward by Salamanca, to Madrid. King Joseph 
Buonaparte retired upon the Ebro ; where coming 
suddenly upon him, from the left. Lord Welling- 
ton found him encamped, in front of the town of 
Vittoria. On the 21st of Jpnc the British at- 
tacked the French in three divisions, and after a 
severe conflict, compelled them to continue their 
retreat towards Pampeluna, leaving behind them 
their baggage, cannon, and stores. One hundred 
and fifty-one pieces of cannon, and four hundred 
and fifteen ammunition waggons, fell into the 

hands of their pursuers. The loss of the allies 

< »> 

engaged (chiefly British) was seven hundred kill- 
ed, and four thousand wounded. The result of 
this new victory was the retreat of a large por- 
tion of the French army across the Bidassoa. 

Pampeluna and St. Sebastian were now in- 
vested ; the castle of the latter not being finally 
carried until the 18th of September, and the 
former the 31st of October. 

But Lord Wellington entered France as a con- 
queror, on the 7th of Odtober, and on the 10th of 
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the following month attacked the central lines of 
the enemy. The issue was, that they were driven 
from various strong positions, which they had 
fortified with great care and labour, towards 
Bayonne, and left fifty pieces of cannon and four- 
teen hundred prisoners to the allies. At the 
close of the year. Lord Wellington had crossed 
the Nive, and fully established himself in France. 

The campaign in the North of Euroj)e also 
opened propitiously. The Russians having de- 
tached a Prussian force of 15,000 men for the 
French array, they at once entered into a con- 
vention to remain neutral, and a Regency was 
established in the name of the King of Prussia, at 
Konisburg, which exhorted the people to come 
forward and rescue the Prince and country from 
French bondage. The way was thus prepared 
for the separation of Prussia from France ; and on 
the 22d of February a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was signed between that power 
and Russia. 

Buonaparte, in the mean time, by a senatus con- 
null am of the 11 th of January, had obtained a 
new army of 350,000 men ; and having pro- 
claimed his Empress Regent, joined his forces on 
the Saale : the Russians and Prussians were epn- 
centrated near Leipsic. . Op the 2d of May a 
general but indecisive |j|^agemcnt took place : 
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the allies kept the field, but the French after- 
wards 'advanced to the Elbe, to Dres(|en, and to 
Breslau. At this period (1st of ‘June) Sweden 
had acceded to the general alliance again|t France. 

The French Emperor now, therefore, trans- 
mitted, through Austria, pro})osaLs for an armis- 
tice ; and negotiations were opened at Prague ; 
but had no other result than furnishing an op- 
portunity for Austria to arm herself. On the 
11th, Count Metternich delivered to the French 
minister a declaration of war on the part of the 
Emperor of Austria : the allies now slowly com- 
pelled the French to retire to Dresden, and 
through Silesia and Saxony, while the Austrians 
advanced to join them from Bohemia. 

At this period an important accession was 
made to the strength of the allies, by a treaty 
between Austria and Bavaria, in virtue of which 
.55,000 Bavarian troops were to act in conjunc- 
tion with them. The battle of Leipsic followed, 
in which Napoleon lost upwards of 50,000 men 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, with sixty-five 
pieces of cannon ; and seventeen battalions of 

i , 

Westphalian and Saxon troops deserted to the 
allies. ’■ The King of Saxony, with his Court! and 
immense magazines now also fell with JLeipsic, 
and the rear-guard of the French army, into 
their hands. Wirtem^H^^ Denmaik, and Swit- 
zerland joined, in the siitnmer, the grand Con- 
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federacy, and the year here also closed mith the 
invasion of France. 

By the treaty with Denmark, signed at Kiel 
early in year, Swedish Pomerania was ceded 
to that power in exchange for Norway : En^and 
retained possession of the Danish fleet, and 10,000 
Danes joined the army of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden* to act against France. In the south of 
Germany, the arms of Austria had, during this 
interval, been no less si^cccssful. In October, 
General Hillier crossed the Alps with an army 
of 60,000 men ; and Trieste, and Fiume, with the 
whole Dalmatian coast, were reduced, in which 
the English force in the Adriatic assisted. 

The unfortunate contest between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, was productive 
of a variety of events this year, though for the 
most part on a small scale. Their operations 
against Canada had been twice successfully repul- 
sed last year; but in the month of January, 1813, 
they ^ ere renewed. Gen^rfl^ Windiester advan- 
ced with 1000 men to the attack of Fort Detroit. 
Opposed to him was Colonel Procter, with 500 
regulars and militia, and 600 Indians ; when 
about 500 of.tjhe .^^ericans* with their command- 
er, surrendered pril^ers, pnd fJie greater part of 
the reat, on their retreat, were cut off. This mis- 
fortune, however, was compensated to them by 
the capture of York, the capital of Upper Canada, 

2 H 
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0^1 Ontafio; and -lak^/oC- <?anada be- 

(iamWthe s<iene of act.&i% 'warfare; a uutober of 
spirited actions which we caniiot* detniil , 

Administration/ and indeed the wh^"Cou«try» 
now felt the inijpswta^ce ^of the passing crisis, and 
of every polsible^sit^ being given by Great Bri- 

. , ' i, 1 , _ “ ^ ' 

tain to the Alli(ii:;'^-^arliament met, therefore, 
Ibr'^te <fespatch offll&cBti^'on the 4 th <^Novem- 
btSr^^iWl^ it was agiiStt' opened by Prince 
Rfegen#|ll?a'Spefech 'fiii^ the 'throne. The t<t^s 
were Ohii^fly the ii^w alharreeS and s^Oi^ses against 
'the power of - France^ and the ^kar with AmarSca. 
^Respitfibtiiig the former, his Royal' Highness said, 
that no' dispositi^ to require from France sacri- 
BebS ' of'^iy 'descr^tion incbilatstent with her ho- 
nour, or- JU^-jontensions as a nation, will ever be 
oh his part, or on that of his ^J^ajesty’s Allies; an 
obstacle to peace :” and j^fesMt^ with respect to 
America;?'^ his .readiness to enter into cl^ussions 
fer the adjnstment • of the subsisting differences, 
npon : prtndlples hot^llnconsistent with the esta- 
liihshed maxims of i^blic law, and; the maritime 
tfie ^jdre.” ' 

jy^eT'llOuse of Lord&,4he addreis kas moved 
tl^FlaiHl lMgby,-and seconded by thdltoii of Cilare ; 
the Marqnei^ 'Welleslej^trose, 'aml^delflared 
'i^tlre-- ’-cbheurrah(fe^4n>: ttib - sehtimentS ^ > 'the 
sjpeei®i“''itord OientificTdllokqi: Eqisii%*W|i- 

|m^j^t "Conduct he 
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would venti(re,” he saidi* ** to remind theiR of |,he 
obligations of this couati^ to Holland ; ^aid ex- 
pressed a hope that* in the general settlement of 
Europeamf^lfiaii's, we should promote, as far as pos- 
sible, the restoration of that power to independence. 
It had fallen a victim to its alliance isrith us.” 

Lord Liverpool could Hot, but congratulate the 
HousfT ou the unanimity thus displayed; and af- 
ter recafitulating the succiE|sses of the campaign, 
said, “ with respect to the desirable qbaect of a 
general permanent peace, that<^4t would be the 
policy of England not only to give full security to 
her friends, but to her enemies ; and he himself 
could not countenance any thing as demanded 
from the enemy, which, if in the situation of that 
enemy, he would not have been wiUiU^ to part 
with.’’ 

A loan, at this early period, of SI!S,000,000/. pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, readily 
received the sanction of Parliament ; and tlie fo- 
reign subsidies moved by Mr. Vansittart, passed 
without a dissentient voice. Those to Kussia 
and Prussia were estimated at 5,000,000/, ; to 
Spain and Portugal 4,000,000/. ; 1,000^000/1 to 
Sweden, and^ 1,00^00/. to Austria, with 1Q0,0<^ 
stand of arms, and mUitasy Stores in proportion. 
Th^ was at this time but oue opinion, that the 
huu^llsvr every eliertioh to be made was come. 

Ou the 1st, idie Allied Sovermpis 4s- 

2 H SI 
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sued from Frankfort, a declaration explanatory of 
their views and policy. Victory,” they said, “ had 
conducted them to the banks of the Rhine ; and 
the first use which they made of it was to offer 
peace. They desired that France might be great 
and powerful; because in a state of greatness and 
strength, she constituted one .of the foundations 
of the social edifice ' of Europe. ThejL'Wished 
that France might be happy, that her commerce 
might revive, and that (the arts might again flou- 
rish ; because a great p^ple can only be tranquil 
in proportion as they are happy. They offered to 
confirm to the French empire an extent of terri- 
tory which France under her kings never knew ; 
because a valiant nation does not fall from its rank 
by having in its turn experienced reverses in an 
obstinate and bloody contest, in which it had 
fought with its accustomed bravery,” &c. 

On the 20th, Lord Holland expressed in the 
House of Lords, a wish to bo informed “ whether 
the copy of the above declaration, which had ap- 
peared in the public papers, was authentic, and 
whether the Government of this countiy^ were a 
party to it. Another question,” he said, ** also 
arose to his mind, whether the offer Of peace thus 
made had been rej^ed, or whether negotiations 
were going on ?” 

Lord Liverpool replied to the firrt two 'ques- 
tions, that ** the paper was authentic, and that it 
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was issued withmitfi&tiy'commuiiicatioii wjiitli this 
Government ^ but th&t the Allied Powers were 
fully in possession of the sentiments of the British 
Cabineilupon the subject.” The subsequent ques- 
tion he declined answering. 

His Lordship then rose to move an adjourn- 
ment of Parliament rather longer than usual, viz. 
to March the 1st, assigning as a reason the eariier 
period at which it had met, and the business 
which it had gone throiigh. 

Lord Damley and Lord i^oUand opposed to 
this an amendment, substituting February 1 for 
March 1 ; but both in the Lords and Commons 
the proposition of Ministers was earned without 
a division. 

It was in fact to the executive rather than the 
legislative functions of Government, and to the 
all important movenients of our allies, that the 
eyes of the country were directed. There was 
now some prospect, before Parliament should 
again meet, of Lord Liverpoofs often quoted 
“ march to Paris” being realized. 

■The veteran Blucher and Prince Schwartzen- 
berg fought the first, battle of the allies on ^ench^ 
ground ou the 1st of Febru^fry, 1814. There were 
.about 75»000 men engagi^^n* each side, and the 
French were afterwards obli^d to retx'ograde to- 
w|Krds Troy# and Arcis. Prince Schwartzenberg 
ttow preceded along, the Seine, while Bhicber fol- 
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lowed the course of the towards the capital. 

It is well known that Buotiaparte made a final effort 
to engage the allies separately, but they became 
apprised of his plan, and arrived togetlier in the 
neighbourhood of Paris at the end of' March. 
On the 30th their right wing was posted towards 
Montmartre, and their left on the wood of Vin- 
cennes. Napoleon was certainly surprised by this 
movement, and still more by the declaration of 
the Allies, on entering Paris, that they would no 
more treat with him nor any of his family. 

In th(j interim the English Foreign Secretary 
of State had joined the staff of the Allies ; a new 
treaty of alliance and subsidy had been signed on 
the 1st of March, at Chaumont, and Buonaparte 
had proposed his ultimatum to the Congress at 
Chatillon. It demanded the whole western bank of 
the Rhine, and part of the line of the Waal, 
including Nim^uen, as a frontier for France ; 
Italy for Eugene Beauhamois ; and that the other 
members of his family should be placed on foreign 
thrones. ** By continuing the negotiations under 
Sddh circumstances,” said the Allied Powers, f they 
wouftl have neglected what they owe to them- 
selves : by signing a treaty on the principles of 
the French prqjet, thdl' would have resigned their 
arms into the hands df the enemy.” The ulthha* 
turn was peremptorily rejected. 

'When Parliament met after its Id^g adjourn- 
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ment, on the 1st of March* Ministers niove<jl and 
earned a farther adjournment until the 21st ; 
Lord Liverpool observing that “ they had well con- 
sidered l^ow far any public inconvenience was 
likely to arise from that circumstance.” 

Lord Wellington, on the 12th of this month, 
entered Bourdeaux, accompanied by the Luke 
d’Angoul^rnc ; the result of which was, a coun- 
ter-revolutionary movement, favoured by the 
mayor and principal inhabitants, who, mounting 
the white cockade, declared for the Bourbons. 
His Lordship’s splendid operations in this quarter 
were closed on the 11th of April, by the bloody 
battle of Toulouse. 

On the same day the treaty was signed between 
Napoleon and the Allied Powers, by which he was 
put into possession of the full sovereignty of the 
Isle of Elba, and agreed to resign all pretensions 
to his former vast dominions. Louis XVIII. this 
same memorable month, was received in l^ondon 
in great state; the Prince Regent joining him 
from Windsor at Stanmore. They came to town 
together in the Prince’s state carriage, and Lord 
Liverpool, with the Earls Buckinghamshire and 
Bathurst, the foreign ambassadors, an^ about 
one hundred and fiffy of the French noblesse, re- 
ceived the royal party at Grillon’s hotel, Albe- 
marle Street. Here the Prince Regent congratu- 
lated his Majesty on his restoration, who stated 
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tilsiat it was to bis.BQyal coua<^ 

cils, to this great county, c^slaocy 

of, it^,. people, that he should al^hys ^cphe^^he 
restoration pf his house to the throne 
ce^tors... Oh the 23d, accopfipanied by the I?rincei 
!i^gexit, Louis proceeded to Dover, and embarked 
tije following day for.. France, on Imard a royal 
yachtji escorted by several ships of waiVrwndei* 
the .pcmmaand' of bis Royal Highness the, Duke, 
of Clarence. , . 

The, definitive treaty of peace between France 
and the Allied Powers was signed at Paris on the 
30th. of JVIay» 1814. : This treaty, in strict con- 
formity to the professions of those powers, was 
equitable and honourable to France, guaranteeing 
to her the boundaries existing on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1792, with some slight additions on the side 
of Belgium and Xjermany, and a considerable por- 
tion of Savoy, including Chambery and Annecy. 

navigation of the Rhine was declared free ; 
the House of Orange was recognized in its newly 
assumed sovereign capacity ; and the German 
l^tates were united in a federal league, j^^itzer- 
Inn^ to reinain independent ; but Italy was 
dpp^ed to receive the yoke of Austria. .Qreat 
!ipf]^ain restored hey conquests to France, with 
tlm. exception of Tobago, St. Lucie, and Mm- 
riti.us, , Malta was confirmed to .RngJand and 
]^;:nncnil>gag<^ tO; erect no fortifications in. India : 
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she also engaged to co-operate with Great Bri- 
tain the abhlitioh of the Slave-trade. 

During the absence of Lord Castleres^h on the 
Continent^- -neither House of Parliament proceeded 
to any important business. The first discussion 
which took place upon the terms of the peace 
respected Norway. Lord Holland, on the 29th ^ 
of April, asked Lord Liverpool whether, when 
his Lordship had said that a convention had been 
signed for a suspension of hostilities between 
France and the Allies, Norway was included 
among the powers betw^een whom hostilities had 
ceased ? Lord Liverpool replied in the negative. 
The noble Lord then asked whether by that 
he was to understand that we were at war with 
Norway. Lord Liverpool said “ he had no objec- 
tion to state the fact, that measures were taken 
for the blockade of Norway.” 

Lord Grey on this said that “ he should move 
on Monday for the production of the paper fh-i 
structing the Admiralty to give orders for the 
blockade.” 

On the 10th g £ May his Lordship brought on 
his promised motion upon this subject. “ We had 
acceded,” he observed, to a treaty between Riis- 
da and Sweden j by which we agreed, provided 
Sweden jpierformed certain conditions, hot to op- 
pose the Annexation of Norway to Sweden, but 
to:< lise’ otir^ good offices in obtaining it, and eveh 
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to employ force for the purpose if necesspry. But 
what were the conditions upon > which the employ- 
meut of force depended? The refusal of Den- 
mark to join the Northern AlliancCt • ilf, there- 
fore, by our co-operation, we made the King of 
Denmark join the Allied Powers, we had fulfilled 
our stipulation. The subsequent condition of the 
people of Norway formed no part of our engage- 
ment ; we did not guarantee the peaceable posses- 
sion of the country to Sweden. With r^ard to 
the question of right, whether this was an obli- 
gation which we could contract, his Lordship 
maintained that it was fundamentally void, as 
being contrary to the most acknowledged princi- 
ples of law and justice. An individual seeking 
the fulfilment of a contract depending upon an 
unlawful obligation, would not be listened to in a 
court of justice, and the principles between states 
must be the same, although there is no superior 
tribunalrto appeal to.” His Lordship here read 
passages from Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattel, 
all clearly maintaining the doctrine, that the so- 
vereign of a state could not transfer the aH^ance 
the people. 

' {The noble Lord afterwards considered the as- 
sistance fumishkl |>y Sweden to the ; common 
cause,' which he contended, was not an$iKer8l|e?to 
the terms of the treaty ; and that t^b 
tipn of SjSfeden could not -be deemed wisei, with 
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any view to permanent policy, since, in all proba- 
bility, she would ^tUli ;as formerly, incline to the 
interest of France. 

Earl Grey concluded a long and able speech 
with moving, **that an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
humbly to request that his Royal Highness would 
be graciously pleased to interpose his mediation 
to rcKJue the unoffending people of Norway from 
the dreadful alternative of famine,' or of subjuga- 
tion to the yoke of a foreign and hostile power ; 
and that during the discussion of such proposals 
as his Royal Highness may be advised to make 
for this most desiral>le olyect, all hostile opera- 
tions, on the part of this country, against a people 
struggling for the sacred right of national inde- 
pendence, may be discontinued.” 

The Earl of Liverpool, in defence of Govern- 
ment, confined himself to the special circumstances 
of the case. He first considered those uitdea* 
which the cession of Norway was made, aiui 
showed that Sweden actually gave up Gluckstadt 
and Holstein, which she l^ad conquered, wh^ist 
Jutland lay open to her arms, as the. price, of' the 
cession made by the King of Denmark fof the 
preservation' of the remaindiri* of his dordinioi^. 
He^4i(iuteiMied, that that sovereign, as an absolute 
mdnarehf t^eded no rights which he did not him- 
setf^poiieSs ; ' and thdt,' if the principle ces- 
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ndli was’ Applicable tibdjer any circu|nstance$, 
there never was a casA ’iit^i^idi it' couM bfe con- 
sideied less in the ligli^' df A grievance than the 
present; when an offer had been majde the 
people of Norway, either to be governed by the 
esiisting laws, or to be incorporated with the 
constitution df Sweden. But it was said they 
had hot chosen to accept this offer, and wished 
rather to erect themselves into an independent 
kingdom. But after having, during eight years, 
been at war with iis as part of the Danish dorai> 
hions, had they now a right to assume independ- 
dnieiB fbr the purpose of preventing the allies from 
receiving a compensation for the conquests made 
by them from the state to which they bdonged ?” 
His Lordship then went into a consideration of 
the manner in which Prince Christian had pro- 
claimed the independence of Norway, still calling 
himself its Regent and presumptive heir of Den- 
} in which, if the Court of Denmark was 
pmy to his plans, it was gross duplicity and false- 
hood on its part ; if otherwise, it was an act of 
usuri^tion on that of Prince Christian. He inti- 
IniatAd that there were a number of Danes in 
Norway who had stimulated the pe^le to resist- 
AA6e, and that the^^' had bAen studioii^^kq^ in 
tlhedark, and allnr^ by an assurancc -oi?*4h&^p- 
p(^ ’,bf En^and. He said, that “it badfS^een 
takdn Ibr' gratlte'd by %h€ noble Lords^ that ^e 
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gene^ral ,^nse of the of Nor\Vay waSj^^d- 

verse to ^ union witfil^?€den ; but in fact there 
were considerable pti^iiis of that country perfectly 
willing to! agree to it.” He made some farther 
remarks in defence of the conduct of Sweden, 
with respect to her services in the common cause ; 
and as to the impolicy of adding to her strength* 
he observed that the loss of Finland had placed 
her in different political circumstances. 

The Earl of Liverpool again moved the grant 
of Parliament to the Duke of \V^ellington, who 
first took his seat this session as a i)eer, having 
the patents of each gradation of the peerage* tp 
exhibit. Ministers proposed ten thousand pounds 
a-year to lie given to his Grace, to be at any time 
commuted for the sum of^three hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; but several Members of the Oppo- 
sition objected to this, as too small for his ser- 
vices ; and an additional one hundred thousand 
was therefore added, making the sums grfua.ted 
to the noble Duke, on the. whole, half a ^n^U^on 
sterling. 

While Ministers were applauded generally for 
the terms of the late treaties of peace, ;ii;% w:as 
thought that with regard to the aboUtiop of the 
Slave-trade, they had not assumed the high moral 
tose^ "Wldch would have become the country. 
L<Mrd.<«renville brought forward this , subject in 
the of Lords* and Mr. Wilherforoe ip, i^e 
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OommoTis. Both speakers insisted that the, Bri- 
tish negotiators had CQi^^nted to a treaty p^- 
mitting the Slave-trade to. ^ be carried on, in the 
case of France, for five years, when its immediate 
and total abolition might have been obtained. 
His Lordship concluded an eloquent speech, by 
moving (27th of June) for the papers containing 
those parts of the negotiation which referred to 
this matter. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, “ that he 
thought a great mistake ran through the whole of 
the noble Baron’s argument, founded upon a inis- 
rconception of the right which a country has to 
dictate to another and independent nation, on a 
subject like the present. Such right must be 
founded either on ge||eral principles, or on parti- 
cular circumstances. With respect to the first, 
it would scarcely be contended, that any Govern- 
ment would be justified either in going to war, or 
in continuing it, for the purpose of imposing up- 
on-M another .country a moral obligation, however 
abletnn dr sacred. In these points, every inde- 
pendent nation is entitled to judge and act for it- 
self. As to the circumstances of the present case, 
it yriis first to be considered, that these could only 
attach to the colonies ^ which we had possession, 
aoit to those which were not in our With 

.respdct to the former, the noUe Baixjihtdrgiiefd'as 
if ihe resritiition of'heeicdk^ FrandO Wal^oti 
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act purely gratmtous co our part. He eoufes^d 
that he never cohsidaiied it as sucli. The object 
of the negotiations ’being a general peace, the 
Continental Powers, jealous of the Colonial posses- 
sions of Gx’eat Britain, would never have allowed 
her to keep all those of France. When it is 
argued that the abolition of the Slave-trade ought 
to have been the condition of restitution, it is con- 
tending, that the abolition ought to have been 
made the price of peace ; and that, upon its re- 
fusal, the continuation of the war must have been 
the consequence ; but were their Lordships or 
the nation prepared for such an alternative ? His 
Lordship proceeded to show, that the Ministry 
had by no means been neglectful of every real 
opportunity of abolishing the Slave-trade, which 
bad occurred in other countries ; and he would 
not admit that the concession made by France 
was uniinpoi’tant, though not such as they could 
have wished, and struggled hard to obtain.” He 
came at length to the iranjediate considera^n of 
the motion, and contended, that nothing could 
more tend to frustrate the object in view than ac- 
ceding to it. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne renewed this topic 
on the 3Gth of June, when he moved; an address 
, iifbuse of Lords to the Prince R^ent, ex- 
prilauv^/ofnthe deep r^ret fdt/by>^at House, 
the ex^tioniK .efaMs.^Boy Highness had 
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not been attended with more complete success, 
and their earnest hope tbit his Royal ’feTighness 
might be able to form new arangements with 
France, for the purpose of bringing about this de- 
sirable result. At the same time, entreating that 
his Royal Highness would use his utmost endea> 
vours, at the approaching congress, to procure a 
declaration, that this traffic was contrary to the 
law of nations, and one which ought to be abo- 
lished over the whole of the civilized world.” 

The Earl of Liverpool at this period entered 
with great cordiality into the object of the friends 
4>f the abolition. ** He completely concurred,” he 
said, ** in the motion of the noble Marquess ; but 
he thought that while regret was expressed that 
more had not been dona, satisfaction ought also to 
be expressed at wliat had been effected ; and lie 
proposed introducing into the motion words de- 
clarative of their satisfaction at the abolition of 
the trade by Sweden and Holland, particularly 
by the latter.” 

It has been said, that there is no instance in 
modem English history, of the termination of a 
long War by a treaty so generally approved as 
that which restored peace at this time to Great 
Britain and Prance. Opjiosition met with can- 
dotin^ the failure of ’their calculations 
suits of the contest ; and all the great^olpects 
which the Ministers professed to continue 
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IxH'ii attained. In neither House, therefore, was 
there any debate of consequeiice respecting the 
treaty. When the address, upon its communica- 
tion to theii- Lordships, was moved in the House 
of Peers, (July 28th,) Lord Grenville observed, 
“ that if he found any difficulty in cordially con- 
curring in it, it arose from the article concerning 
the Slave-trade ; but, as he had already expressed 
in that House his sentiments on this point, he 
vould not disturb the unanimity which he wished 
to apiiear in api)robation of the treaty.” He then 
took a general view of the political state in which 
Europe was left by it, and j)articularly rejoiced at 
the recognition by his Majesty’s government of 
the ])rincij)lc of restoration, instead of that of par- 
tition, which had led to so many evils. His Lord- 
ship concluded with hoping, that the military 
establishment would now be reduced to what it 
was before the commencement of the war. 

The Earl of Liverpool on this occasion stated, 
“ that he should trouble their Lordships only with 
a few words on the general principle and stipula- 
tions of the ti’caty. In the negotiation it was ne- 
cessary to adopt one of two principles : either a 
general congress must be resorted to, or a treaty 
must be made between the allies and France. As 
great delay must have arisen from the former 
plan, and the principal and immediate object was 
settling the boundaries and claims of France, 
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which it was necessary to do, while the allied 
armies remained in th?it country, the latter had 
been preferred, leaving the more complicated in- 
terests to be settled at a future congress. The 
next point to which he would advert was, the 
principle by which the allies had been guided in 
the negotiation ; which was, that no jKiace with 
France could be secure or lasting, which did not 
leave the honour and independence of the country 
inviolate. With the conquests she had made, and 
the military spirit she had imbibed, it was not to 
be wondered at, that she had required and ob- 
tained something beyond her ancient territory. 
Ilis Lordship then enumerated the cessions which 
had been made to France, and the acquisitions 
which we had retained, and gave the reasons for 
both. He lastly considered that' part of the ad- 
dress which declared that we had attained the 
great objects of the wlir. What were those 
objects? In 1793 we had entered into the 
war to defend Holland from the invasion of the 
French ; that ally was now restored to indepen- 
dence under the House of Orange. During the 
whole course of the war, the balance of Eu- 
rope was the wished-for end of our exertions ; it 
was now secured by the reduction of the power of 
France within reasonable limits. The lestoraUon 
of tjie Bourbons had never been the object of; Mi- 
nisters ; yet he was convinced that we cquld 
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have had no satisfactory peace with any other go- 
vernment in that country. At the conclusion of 
Ibriner wars we had sometimes abandoned our 
allies, and consulted only our own interests ; the 
present pc<ace was made in conjunction with them, 
and with their full approbation and gratitude 
for ■ our services. Never did the character of 
Great Britain stand so high as at the present 
moment.” 

The address was tigreed to, nem. con. 

Parliament was prorogued by the Prince Re- 
gent in person, 30th .Tuly : the speech, after la- 
menting the continuance of his Majesty’s indispo- 
sition, observed “ that his Royal Highness, in as- 
suming the reins of government, had determined 
to adhere to the line of policy which his Majesty 
h^d adopted, and in which he found zealous sup- 
port from Parliament, from all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and from the valour of his Ma- 
jesty's foi’ces by sea and land. That he had the sa- 
tisfaction of contemplating the full accomplishment 
of all the objects for which the war wg.s under- 
taken or continued, and the final deliverance of 
Europe, by the combination of this nation and its 
allies, from the most oppressive tyranny under 
which it had ever laboured ; and that the restora- 
tioT^ so many of the ancient governments of the 
Continent afforded the best prospect of the perma- 
nence of 'peace. He lamented the continuance of 

2 I 2 
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hostilities with the United States of America ; and, 
notwithstanding the unprovoked aggression oi’ 
that country, was sincerely desirous of the re- 
storation of peace on conditions honourable to 
both,” &c. 

The month of June was distinguished I)y tlic 
greatest concourse of illustrious visitors that ever 
had met in the British capital. Amongst these 
Were the Emperor of Russia and his sister the 
Duchess of Oldenburg, together with the King 
of Prussia and his two sons, Prince Mettcrnich, 
Prince Czemicheff, Generals Blucher, Barclay 
de Tolly, and Platoff, the hetman of the Cos- 
sacks. Apartments were prepared at St. James’s 
for the Royal Personages, but the Emperor of 
Russia resided at the Pulton ey hotel. On the 
9th, a Court and a Chapter of the Order ^of 
the Garter was held in honour of their arrival, at 
Carlton-house. The tw'^o Monarchs w'crc on this 
occasion made Knights of the Order, as were the 
Earl of Liverpool and Viscount Castlercagh, w hen 
a statut^^as read, declaring that no farther elec- 
tion of any subjects not being of the Blood Royal 
into the Order shall take place, until the vacancy 
of a stall of a Knight subject, not of the Blood 
Royal, shall have happened, subsequently to the 
reduction of the number of Knights subjects not 
of the Blood Royal to the original nuraI?CT of 
twenty-five Knights Companions. The Sove- 
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roigiis, the Regent, and their respective Ministers, 
were a few days after magnificently entertained 
by the City of London.' 

The only exception to the public happiness and 
trancpiillity was the continuation of the contest 
with the United States. This and the delay that 
had occurred in the opening of the proposed Con- 
gress of Vienna, were the topics upon which the 
speech of the Prince Regent dwelt on the opening 
of Parliament, November 8th. 

Some observations on the naval successes of 
the Americans, made by Lord Darnley, were an- 
swered by Lord Melville, who insisted that our 
vessels had never been beaten when 0]>posed to 
only an e(|ual force. Lord Grenville said he was 
not to be drawn off by parade from the actual 
fact that there was mismanagement in our naval 
administration. lie hoped that an early day 
would be appointed for inquiry into this subject. 
Adverting then to the address, his Lordship said, 
“ that with all his desire to look favourably on 
the })rospects of the country, they were clouded 
to his view. The speech told them only of new 
burdens, of severe additions to those which were 
already severe ; no economy, no husbanding, no 
reduction. He lamented its language respecting 
the negotiation wdth America. It professed a 
readiness to make peace on just and honourable 
terms ; but these were mere words of course ; and 
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he should have expected a declaration what were 
the grounds on which peace would be made. He 
hoped the war still carried on was not one of re- 
sentment or revenge^ much less of punishment, in 
order to make the people of the United States feel 
the weight of our power. This topic led his 
Lordship to consider the devastation made at 
Washington, which he condemned in the most 
unqualified manner, as an act which could tend 
to no useful jjurpose, and which gave the example 
of recurring to the maxims of a barbarous and 
antiquated policy. It had indeed been defended 
On the gj’ound of retaliation, which, however, 
Ought to have been expressly stated at the time. 
A subsequent proclamation had been issued, in 
which, on the same ground, a necessity was de- 
clared of carrying on war against the private pro- 
perty of the American people. With respect to 
the general state of Europe, his Lordship could 
not avoid mentioning it as a great omission in the 
speech, that no notice was taken of our still keep- 
ing up on the Continent an army of 40,000 men. 
In what part of our history was an example found 
of such a force in British pay in a time of pro- 
found peace, and what power had a King of Eng- 
land to keep it without consent .of Parliament ? 
On the whole, the speech appeared to him ill 
suited to the existing state of the country.” 

The Earl of Liverpool maintained, in opposition 
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to the noble Baron, “ that the address was not 
marked by any pecnliat features of a warlike cha- 
racter. He thought it more consistent with the 
dignity of the crown to describe the state of the 
country as it actually was, than to hold out hopes 
as to the result of events and proceedings still de- 
pending. He then went through the several ob- 
jeetions of his Lordship, and replied to each. He 
Justified the act at Washington as an exercise of 
retaliation ; and with respect to the proclamation 
of Sir A. Cochrane, lie said that a subsequent 
instruction had been sent to the commander on 
that station. As to the circumstance of keeping 
up a large army on the Continent in time of peace, 
h(' allowed there might be no precedent for it, 
because no state of things similar to that in which 
the war concluded, had ever existed. The policy 
of the measure was connected with the state of 
our foreign relations, and might become a subject 
of future discussion.” 

On the 11th of November, Earl FitzwilUam 
“ cdlled the attention of the House of Lords to the 
fact of Ministers continuing certain militia regi- 
ments that had been called out, without disembo- 
dying. The establishment of that species of force 
was regulated by various Acts of Parliament : 
and none of the cases in which it might be called 
out according to law at present . existed. It was 
a great hardship upon the men to be detained 
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illegally from their homes and a hardship also 
on the counties aud towhSbipsi which were under 
the obligation of maintaining their wives and 
families. He, therefore, moved for an account of 
the regiments that had been embodied and disem- 
bodied, to be laid before their Lordships.” 

Lord Sidmouth would not oppose the produc- 
tion of the account, but insisted tliat the militia 
acts were not to be construed narrowly, and that 
Ministers w'ere justified by the exigence of the 
case.” 

Lord Liverpool assured the House that “ there 
was no idea of turning the present mode of dis- 
embodying the militia into a permanent mea- 
sure;” and said, that “ a meditated bill, upon the 
subject to which a noble Lord had alluded, was 
merely to relieve townships from partial pressures, 
such as providing for the families of militia- men 
and the like.” 

On the 2nd of December, his Lordship moved 
the adjournment of the House to the 9th of Feb- 
ruary ; to which I-<ord Grenville and the Earl of 
Donoughmore strongly objected. The former ob- 
served, that “ there was hardly a branch of the 
public Administration that did not require the 
ihaturest consideration of Parliament ; yet, under 
these circumstances, an adjournment for two or 
three months was proposed without a single reason 
being assigned.” He instanced in particular, the 
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corn laws, and the circulating medium, together 
with the war with Amei’ica, as pressing topics. — 
J^ord Donoughmore said, “ the language of Minis- 
ters to Parliament was tantamount to this — ‘ You 
are very good instruments of taxation, but we do 
not want you as advisers.’ ” 

Lord Liverpool replied by observing, that “ it 
was an error to suppose that the adjournment 
implied a waste of two or thi'ee months, since, 
until the last session, the House Iiad long been 
accustomed not to meet before the middle of Ja- 
nuary, not more than three weeks preceding the 
time to which the adjournment was proposed to 
extend. With respect to the topics waiting lor 
Parliamentary consideration, he was fully aware 
of their importance, but the internal concerns of 
the ein})ire were too closely connected with the 
external, to be disposed of without reference to 
them. On some of the points alluded to by 
the noble Lord, he thought it best to keep silence; 
but with respect to the charge made relative to 
the American negotiation, their Lordships might 
be assured, that aggrandisement on the part of 
this country formed no feature of it.” 

The question was then put and carried. 

The war with America was happily not desti- 
ned to outlive the year. Though it had been 
conducted on both sides with considerable vigour, 
so early as the 7th of January, the President com-r' 
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municated to Congress a proposal of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s for the appointment of plenipotentiaries, 
to treat on terms of peace, either at London or 
Gottenburg ; and the President made choice of 
the latter place. Such a step was rcndei'ed the 
more expedient to the American government, by 
the open opposition to the war manifested in the 
northern States. 

The negotiations were finally removed to Ghent, 
in August ; and after several months of tedious 
discussion, a treaty, of peace and amity was signed 
on the 24th of December. 'I’he articles chiefly 
related to the disputes respecting boundaries, for 
the determination of which it was agreed tiuit 
commissioners should reciprocally be appointed. 
Both parties covenanted to continue their elfoi ts 
for the abolition of the slave-trade. But no no- 
tice whatever was taken of the maritime qiies- 
tions which had occasioned the war. 

And thus closed a year as honourable and Ibr- 
tunate for Great Britain as any in her annals : 
establishing her indejjendence, and her superiority 
to eveiy foe ; while it shed the blessings of peace 
on both hemispheres, and promised unequalled 
future happiness and civilization to the tranquil- 
lized globe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Piiiversiil Poaco. — Observations in Parliament respecting 
the annexation of Genoa to Sardinia. — The Corn Bill of 
1815. — Buonaparte returns from Elba. — Declaration of 
the Allied Powers against him. — New treaty of the 
Powers. — Message to Piirliament. — Lord Liverpool’s ex- 
])lanatory speech. — IMarquess Wellesley censures Ministers 
on the subject of his escape. — Lord LiverpooVs re])ly. — 
Warlike movements on the Continent.- — The allies deter- 
mine to invade France. — British supplies and forces. — 
Battle of Waterloo. — Lord Wellington and Marshal 
Blucher proceed towards Paris. — Convention of Paris. — 
Louis XVIII. resumes the Government. — Buonaparte 
surrenders to Captain Maitland. — He is brought into 
Torbay. — Sent to St. Helena. — Conduct of Ministers de- 
fended. — Final treaty between the Allies and France. — 
Opening of 181(i. — Debates on the Peace Establishment. 
— On the treaties with Foreign Powers- — The Holy 
Alliance. — Marriage of the Princess^ Charlotte. — Mr. 
Greiifeirs motion respecting the Bank. — Bank Restriction 
Act renewed. — New Silver Coinage Bill. — Agricultural 
and other distresses. — Outrage on the Prince at the open- 
ing of Parliament, 1817 * — Bills for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act, &c. — Catholic Question. — Farther Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. — Stability of the Admi- 
nistration. — Death of the Princess Charlotte* 


At the dose of the year 1814, universal peace 
had dawned upon the world, and, to many persons 
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well qualified to form an opinion upon the sub- 
ject, it exhibited every appearance of being per- 
manent. 

Parliament met after the Christmas recess, on 
the 9th of February, 1815. On the 13th, Mr. 
Whitbread mentioned in the House of Commons, 
our participation in what he termed the disgrace- 
ful transfer of Genoa to the King of Sardinia ; and 
in the 15th of the month, the Manjuess of Buck- 
ingham put several questions on the siilyect to 
Lord Liverpool. 

He felt it his duty, he said, to incpiire, “ Whe- 
ther the proclamation of Lord William Bentinck 
had been authorized by his Majesty's Ministers ? 
and whether the proclamation by which the Ge- 
noese had been turned over to the King of' Sar- 
dinia, had been authorized by them ?” 

Lord Liverpool declining to give a specific an- 
swer to these questions, the noble Marquess gave 
notice of a future motion for the production of the 
proclamations of Lord William Bentinck and Ge- 
neral Dalrymple. 

This motion was brought on on the 24th, in- 
troduced by a speech, in which the Maniucss stig- 
matized the transaction relative to Genoa as a 
violation both of policy and good faith, and as 
sacrificing the character and honour of the country, 
by maintaining those very principles of spoliation 
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against which we had carried on a twenty years’ 
war. 

Lord Liverpool, who, on this occasion, opposed 
the production of the papers called for, maintained 
the impropriety, under the present circumstances, 
of taking into consideration, single or separate 
topics, which could not be fairly discussed without 
entering into the detail of many others, which at 
present it would be perfectly inconsistent to treat. 
He pledged himself, however, when the proper 
time should arrive, to prove, that not only with 
respect to the measure of Genoa, but every other 
connected with it, there had not been the smallest 
breach ol' faith on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, nor any expectations held out that were 
not eventually realized. His Lordship then moved 
and carried the previous question. 

AVhen, in the month of April, this topic was 
more fully discussed, Lord Liverpool said that all 
which Lord William Bentinck could do was to 
establish a Provisional Government; and that 
Great Britain herself could do no more ; that in 
the w'hole of our recent operations on the Conti- 
nent, we had acted upon a plan concerted with 
our allies ; we could not make conquests except 
in their name as well as our own ; and the allies 
only could decide the fate of Genoa. 

We shall have occasion to advert to the question 
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of the Corn Laws at the close of this work : it 
may therefore suffice to mention in this place the 
alterations which the spring of 1815 introduced, 
and which form the only important topic of in- 
ternal polity to which Parliament had an oppor- 
tunity of attending at the present period. 

In 1813 the landed interest had prevailed upon 
Parliament to appoint a committee to investigate 
the Corn Laws, who had recommended the extra- 
vagant minimum of 105s. per quarter for wheat, 
as the lowest home price at which the importa- 
tion of that article should he jKjrmitted. In the 
discussions of last year, this was jiroposed to he 
lowfered to 87s. ; still Ministers hesitated to sup- 
port the projected bill ; but corn falling consider- 
ably in the summer and autumn, they gave their 
sanction to the resolutions of Mr. Rolnnson, then 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade, and they 
became the basis of 55 Geo. III. cap. 26, our 
present importation law. In the House of Com- 
mons, however, Mr. Baring and others contended, 
that the limitation price ought not to be perma- 
nent ; and suggested a gradual abatement of it 
during a series of years. 

Lord Liverpool moved the second reading of 
the Bill in the Lords, on the 15th; and it passed 
on the 20th of March. 

Considerable tumults, out of doors, attended the 
discussion of this measure: the Ministerial and 
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other members favourable to it, were hooted and 
molested by the mob in passing to and from Par- 
liament ; and the liouses of several of them a|;tack- 
cd and broken into. 

The attention of Government and the country 
was soon, however, diverted from these outrages, 
by the astounding intelligence of the return of 
Buonaparte from Elba. His ])reparations, and 
alleged grievances — particularly what Sir Walter 
Scott has called “ the unfair and unworthy con- 
duct of the French Ministry,” which reduced him 
to pecuniary difficulties — the state of the public 
mind in France at this juncture — and the un- 
paralleled events of this “ march to Paris,” are 
topics of other history and biography, rather than 
this. On the 1st of March he disembarked at 
Cannes, with not more than about a thousand 
followers, who re-mounted the tri-coloured cock- 
rale ol‘ the Revolution ; and on the 20th he was 
re-instated at the Tuileries. 

If the powers of Europe had at former periods 
been the victims of tardy and irresolute councils, 
the alertness of the general enemy did not exceed 
theirs on the present occasion. The Congress of 
Vienna, yet sitting, received the tidings of Napo- 
leon’s landing on the 11th ; and on the 13th 
appeared their celebrated declaration, denouncii^ 
him as placed without the pale of civil and 
social relations.” They declared at the same 
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time their own firm and unanimous determina- 
tion to adhere to the treaty of Paris, of the 30th 
of May, 1814, in all its parts. 

A treaty between Great Britain, Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, followed this manifesto. It re- 
peated their resolution to abide by that of Paris, 
and prescribed the several contingencies of fojco 
or funds that each of the contracting parties was 
to furnish toward expelling the Intruder : but the 
Prince Regent declared in his ratification tliat it 
was not to be understood as l)inding his Britannic 
Majesty to prosecute the war with the view of 
imposing any particular form of government on 
France. 

Both Houses of Parliament wci e called upon by 
a message of the 6th of April, to take into consi- 
deration “ the events which had recently occur- 
red in France and informed that the Piince 
Regent had been induced by them to give direc- 
tions for the augmentation of his Majesty’s land 
and sea forces. 

This message was taken into consideriition on 
the 7th, when Lord Liverpool rose to move a cor- 
responding address. He stated to their Lord- 
ships, .that ‘‘ when the contents of the treaty of 
Fontainebleau were at first communicated to his 
colleague. Lord Castlereagh, he expressed his 
strong disapprobation of it; but that the repre- 
sentations of the Allied Sovereigns having at 
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length convinced him its necessity, he had con- 
sented to accede to it in part; namely, as far as 
concerned the possession of the isle of Elba by 
Buonaparte, and the sovereignty of the Italian 
Duchies conferred on his wdfe. He (Lord Liver- 
pool) now denied that any breach of this treaty 
had been committed by the King of France, as 
the first payment of the annual sum stipulated for 
Buonaparte had not become due, nor had he 
made any representations to the Allied Powers 
on that head ; and his own proclamation proved 
that he had meant to violate the treaty on the 
first opportunity, and to resume his power. This 
resumption was, therefore, a positive and undeni- 
able violation of the treaties of Fontainebleauand 
Paris, and gave this country a just cause of war 
against Buonaparte wielding the power of France. 

“ His Lordship, however, did not mean to say, 
that because a war was just, it should therefore 
be entered upon. The policy of it was another 
part of the question. It was impossible to con- 
ceal the dangers with which this event threatened 
the country, but he did not wish that the House 
should be pledged to any inconsiderate declara- 
tion. Between'tbe two alternatives of armed and 
defensive preparation and actual war, he request- 
ed that there might be no immediate decision ; 
sinc^; it was not merely a British, but an Euro- ' 
pean question ; and nothing more ^as at present 

2 K 
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callecl for than what the message required.” He 
then moved the address. 

We must, however, think with the c<debra- 
ted biographer of Napoleon,* that the defence of 
France with regard to the non-payment of Buo- 
naparte’s pension was hut “ technical,” and very 
unsound. The British Commissioner at Elba, 
Sir Niel Campbell, appears often to have men- 
tioned the subject of the Emperor’s pecuniary 
embarrassments ; and Lord Castlereagh, it is said, 
made strong remonstrances on the subject with 
the French Government. In a cause so mani- 
festly that of justice, self-defence, and national 
honour, generally, it is to be regretted that the 
Allies left to the Intruder even one just pretext 
for again disturbing the world. 

The addresses were carried in both Houses by 

/ 

large majorities, being supported by Lords Gren- 
ville, Grey, and Wellesley, in the Lords ; and Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Ponsonby, and other members of 
the Opposition, in the House of Commons. 

The Marquess Wellesley, however, made a warm 
attack on' the Ministry respecting the escape of 
Buonaparte from Elba. He asserted on the 12th 
of April, that “ they ought to have taken a more 
decided part in the arrangements respecting his 

• See Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, by the Author of 
“ Waverley,” vol. viii. p. 282 . 
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person and his possible return to power ; that the 
treaty of Fontainebleau was contrary to every 
sound principle of British policy ; that there was 
no necessity for concluding it, and no due mea- 
sures taken for enforcing it, after it was made.” 
lie concluded with moving for copies of the In- 
structions given to our Commissioner, and of the 
despatches received from him. 

Lord Liverpool repelled the general charges 
against Ministers respecting the treaty in question. 
He said “ be could not but express his surprise 
at an attack now commenced upon a treaty which 
had been known to the jmblic for twelve months 
past. If it were so objectionable as now repre- 
sented by the noble Marquess, it ought long ago to 
have been brought by him before the notice of 
the House.” He then proceeded to consider the 
situation of the Allied Powers and of France at 
the period of the treaty of Fontainebleau, and 
asked “ what woidd have been the sentiment of 
this country and of all Euroj)e, if a great addi- 
tion of hazard and bloodshed had been incurred 
for the sole difference between treating with Buo- 
naparte and making him a prisoner.” 

He then took into consideration the choice of 
a place assigned for his retreat, and contended 
that “ wherever he had been, not being subject to 
})crsonal restraint, it would have been equally easy 
for him to have carried on intrigues with his ad- 

•3 K 2 
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herents in Prance, and ultimately to have effected 
his escape. Was the noble Marquess aware, that 
but for the continuance of the American war, the 
whole navy of England would not have had the 
power to search the meanest fishing-vessel. The 
establishment of a naval police to prevent his 
escape from the island of Elba, was then wholly 
out of the question. With respect to the remark, 
that by a breach of the articles of the treaty, a 
pretence had been given to Buonaparte for con- 
travening it, his Lordship observed, that he had 
never in his proclamations made use of such a 
Justification, but had averred that he came to 
reclaim his crown, because summoned to it by 
the voice of the nation. Farther, his Lordshij) 
assured the House, that previously to Buonaparte’s 
escape, the Allies had taken measures to fulfil the 
articles, not to the letter, but with a spirit of li- 
berality becoming great powers ; and that it was 
the intention of the Court of France to have exe- 
cuted its part of the engagement with the great- 
est punctuality.” 

France and the Allies were now alike engaged 
in buckling on armour for another mortal strug- 
gle. On the 22nd of. May, a message came down 
from the Prince Regent to both Houses of Par- 
liament, stating, “ That, in consequence of the 
events which had occuiTed in France, in direct 
contravention of the treaty of Paris, his Royal 
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Highness had ju<^d it necessary to enter into 
engagements with his Majesty’s allies for the 
purpose of forming such a concert as present cir- 
cumstances indispensably require.” The treaties 
between the powers were produced, and a short 
correspondence between the French, Austrian, 
and British Ministers. 

The address was taken into consideration in 
the House of Lords on the following day, when 
Lord Liveipool said, “ that the question he was 
about to submit to their Lordslfips being that of 
peace or war, it was unnecessary for him to use 
words to convince them that the subject was the 
most momentous that could be brought for their 
determination. He showed in what manner Buo- 
naparte had fundamentally violated his treaty 
with the Allies, so as to render the war with him 
a just one. He proceeded to consider whether 
it was necessary on our part; and referring to 
that person’s past conduct, he asked, ** if anything 
had since occurred which could induce a reason- 
able expectation that any change had taken place 
in bis disposition ?” To the argument that a limit- 
ed government being now established in France, 
we might look to that government for the security 
of peace, he replied, that “its stability under a 
ruler who must always depend upon the swoi’d 
for his own security, could by no means be cal- 
culated upon.” He then dwelt upon the peculiar 
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advantage of an attempt to overthrow this dan- 
gerous power, whilst the confederacy of the allies 
was subsisting in entire unanimity, and they were 
prepared to act in concert. To the objection that 
might be raised against the war on account of the 
offers made by the Allies of concluding a peace 
with Buonaparte at ("Imtillon, it was replied, that 
he was then the undisputed Sovereign of France, 
and was in possession of many of the principal 
militEiry holds in Europe. His' Lordship closed 
with moving for an address in correspondence 
with the Regent’s message. 

Lord Grey made on this occasion a direct at- 
tack, as well on the justice as the netressity and 
expediency of a war ; and concluded with a pro- 
posed amendment of the address, which was re- 
jected by a majority of 156 to 44. 

The debates in the House of Commons were dis- 
tinguished by an eloquent speech from Mr. Grat- 
tan in defence of the war. ^ 

Never did England make efforts so gigantic, 
either in a financial or military point of view, as 
on the present occasion. The Chancelfor of the 
Exchequer obtained the unexampled loan of thirty- 
six millions on favourable terms ; and the sanc- 
tion of Parliament to an expenditure of fprty 
millions sterling on account of the army and ord- 
nance ; Ixisides foreign payments, as subsidies or 
compensations to the Allies, of £9»000,000. In 
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vain, indeed, had our nailitaiy arrangements been 
planned as they were with the greatest wisdom 
and skill, and followed up with the utmost energy 
and valour, had not British gold, Buonaparte’s 
old and unconquerable foe, been also contributed 
liberally : for the whole of the allied forces were 
Ijronglit u[) by it to the French frontier. 

In June the proud day of Waterloo graces 
the British annals. Buonaparte “ measured” him- 
self, as he. said he went to do, “ with Wellington 
and the tix;acheries and intrigues of the Republi - 
cans and Imperialists of France, with the steady 
and straight-forward measures of the British Mi- 
nisters and their allies. The result was M’hat 
eveiy body predicted but Earl Grey.* 

• This noblii Lord, in the debate just alluded to, spolre with 
tlie greatest apprehension of Buonaparte having “ the popula- 
tion and resources of a mighty nation at his command.” “ Those 
who now sii|>port the Ministers of this country in a war,” he 
added, “ may soon cease to countenance their measures, and 
the result must be then disgrace and degradation. The 
whole population (of Prance) may also be considered as in a 
considerable degree military ; the spirit of the army, who bear 
a warm attachment to Buonaparte, exists in some measure 
throughout the whole country. The noble Earl would do 
well to consider before embarking in any war with France, 
that the effect would inevitably be to call forth the military 
energies of that people ; and that it is contrary to th« prin- 
ciples of huipan nature to overcome the resistance of what 
was termed by Mr. Pitt ‘ an armed nation.’ Even under 
the great General who has hitherto been so signally success- 
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Lord Wellington, on the 23d of June, took 
Carabray by escalade; the Allies having deter- 
mined to treat of peace only at Paris : his brave 
coadjutor. Prince Blucher, met with some op- 
position in establishing himself on the left bank 
of the Seine, but the panic of France was now as 
universal as her faithlessness to the Bourbons 
had been ; and Paris being approached on its de- 
fenceless western side, a request came from the 
Provisional ‘Government for the suspension of hos- 
tilities. 

A military Convention followed, in pursuance 
of which the French army retreated behind the 
Loire; all the military positions of the capital 
were occupied by the allied troops ; and under 
these unpromising circumstances, Louis XVIII. 
resumed the royal authority. 

But neither England nor her Allies were ac- 
countable for these circumstances : on the head of 
her idolized military chief, now sent into a second 
and final banishment, the responsibility of the 
existing bloody conflict doubtless rested mainly ; 
but that France was his disgraced victim, if Buo- 
naparte was her unprincipled seducer, it is vain 
to deny ; and she now suffered accordingly. 

Nearly, six months elapsed before the final 

ful ia all Ill's undertakings, who would look with confidence to 
the irenewel of hostilities under the present circumstances 
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arrangements of the Congress of Vienna were 
announced : in the interim the personal fate of 
Napoleon came» by his own act, under the deci- 
sion* of the British Ministry. Surrendering him- 
self to Captain Maitland, of the Bellerophon, then 
cruising off Rochelle, with a view to prevent his 
escape, he was brought, with a suite of upwards 
of fifty persons, on the 24th of July, into Torbay ; 
and in seven days received the decision of Go- 
vernment, that “ the island of St. Helena was 
selected for his future residence.” The reasons 
assigned to him for this decision, in a letter sent 
down from the Admiralty by the hands of Sir 
Henry Bunbury, one of the Under Secretaries of 
State, were : first, that the British Ministers 
would think it ** inconsistent with their duty to 
their Sovereign and his Allies, to leave General 
Buonaparte the means or opportunity of again 
disturbing the peace of Europe ; ” and, secondly, 
because “ the local situation” of St. Helena 
” would permit his enjoying more freedom than 
could be compatible with adequate security else- 
where.” 

Buonaparte loudly complained afterwards of 
the want of good faith in this transaction : that 
he came to the shores of England confiding in her 
generosity ; and that we had no pretensions to 
treat him even as a prisoner of war. These alle- 
gations, of course, must l>e weighed with the facts 
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of the case, and depend entirely, first, on the in- 
structions given to Captain Maitland, and secondly, 
on the manner in which he obeyed them. 

Looking to the former, we find he was expli- 
citly directed by Lord Keith, “ to keep the most 
vigilant look-out for the purpose of intercepting” 
Napoleon ; and that, in fact, thirty vessels of dif- 
ferent sizes were employed at this jieriod by the 
British Government, in watching the western 
shores of France with that view. He was farther 
directed, should he intercept him, to kcej) “ him 
in careful custody, and return to the nearest port 
in England with all possible expedition.” 

In the actual surrender, Buonaparte endea- 
voured, in vain, to make, through Count Las 
Cases, certain conditions ; such as his being i>er- 
mitted to pass to America either in a Frencli or 
British vessel, a merchant- vessel, or a vessel arm- 
ed cn flute, &c. Captain Maitland replied : “ 1 
cannot enter into any promise as to the reception 
he may meet with;” — “ he had only,” he said, “ au- 
thoiity to receive him on board and conduct him 
to England.” When Buonaparte sent to him the 
letter addressed to the Prince Regent, and ano- 
ther to himself, he said to the bearer. Las Cases, 
“ Monsieur Las Cases, you will recollect that 
I am not authorized to stipulate as to the re- 
ception of Buonaparte in England, but that he 
must consider himself entirely at the disposal of 
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hits Rojjal Highness the Prince Regent." He an- 
swered, “ I am perfectly aware of that, and have 
already acquainted the Emperor with what you 
said on the subject.” Buonaparte afterwards 
himself said, “ Certainly I made no conditions.”* 

He, therefore, thus became unconditionally the 
prisoner of England, against whom he was, up to 
that period, waging war. The principal question 
connected with his fate seems to be, how long we 
had a right to consider the war as lasting, and 
whether we could be justified in detaining this 
singular cajptive as a prisoner for life ? In reply 
to this question, we should at once advert to his 
character as the political maniac of his age. A 
treaty of the usual kind had been made with him 
]»ersonally, and it would not bind him : the peace 
of the world was of no estimation with him in 
comparison with personal honours and aggran- 
dizement. We had previously trusted him on 
the faith of a treaty, and he had deceived us. 
Wc now, therefore, had a peculiar right to judge 
of the measures necessary for our own security 
and that of tlie civilized world. 

Such appears to have been, in brief, the sen- 
timents of the British Grovernment on this ex- 
traordinary occasion. The minor complaints of 
Napoleon, they could only meet, as they did, 

* Sec Captaiii Maitlaiid’is Narrative, live. London, 1 H 26 . 
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by the provision of most liberal funds, and every 
personal accommodation for him, consistent with 
his safe detention. 

Parliament, in reply to a communication from 
the Kegent, unanimously voted an additional 
200,000/. to Lord Wellington, this session, as ‘‘ a 
farther proof of the opinion entertained of his ser- 
vices and a voluntary subscription of 500,000/. 
was raised for the relief of the wounded and wi- 
dows of the killed in the battle of Waterloo. 

On the 11th of July, the Prince Regent pro- 
rogued Parliament by a speech from the throne. 
It recapitulated the extraordinary events which 
had occurred since the commencement of the 
year, and which had terminated so much to the 
glory of the allied arms ; observing that they 
had left a state of affairs in which it was neces- 
sary that there should be no relaxation in our 
exertions till those arrangements were completed, 
which should afford ' the prospect of permanent 
peace and security to Europe. The restoration 
of the kingdom of Naples to its ancient sovereign, 
the reception of the King of France in his capital, 
and the renewal of peace with the United States 
of America, followed by'a negotiation for a com- 
mercial treaty, were mentioned with satisfaction ; 
and Parliament was informed that the labours of 
the Congress at Vienna were terminated by the 
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signature of a treaty, the ratifications of which 
had not been yet exchanged. 

At length the treaty of peace concluded be- 
tween France and the Allies, at Paris, on the 
aotb of November, appeared. It stipulated that 
Louis should cede to the latter the important for- 
tresses of Landau, Saar-Louis, Philippeville, and 
Marienburg, with the Duchy of Bouillon. Ver- 
soix, and part of the territory of Gex, were given 
to the Helvetic confederacy ; the works of Hu- 
ninguen were dismantled ; and France engaged 
to erect no others within the distance of three 
leagues from Basle, thus leaving open a passage 
into the heart of France. Seventeen of the prin- 
cipal towns on the frontiers of French Flanders, 
Champagne, Lorrain, and Alsace, among which 
were Cond6, Valenciennes, Cambray, &c. the bul- 
warks of her Flemish and Germanic frontier, were 
to be delivered up to the Allies, to be held in 
trust for five years by an army of occupation, 
consisting of 150,000 men, to be maintained solely 
at the expense of France. An assessment was 
also levied upon the latter, of 700,000,000 francs, 
to be divided among the Allies, and defrayed by 
modes and at periods specified in a separate con- 
vention. 

When Parliament re-assembled for business in 
February 1816, Lord GrenviBe, on the 14th, 
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called the attention of the House of Peers to the 
peace establishiiient of the army. He first con- 
trasted it with that of two other periods, tlic 
years 1742 and 1756. He then said, “ it was 
surely most important, after twenty-five years 
war, to consider whether or not, we were about 
to obtain the real blessings of peace. For his 
j)art, he should never cease to protest against the 
monstrous military establishments Ministers seem- 
ed detei'inined to keep up : they would lay the 
foundations, if suffered, for the ruins of our free 
constitution.” He then farther observed, that 
“ in the period between 1783 and 1792, the 
whole expense of those establishments had been 
reduced to 1,800,000/.;” and concluded with 
moving, “ That an humble address be presented to 
the Prince Regent, praying that his Royal High- 
ness would be pleased to give directions for laying 
before the House the estimates for the military 
service of the present year.” 

Lord Liverpool rose to say, tliat “ he should be 
so far from opposing the motion, that he was 
ready and anxious to supply all the information 
required ; and he was willing that the question 
should be put upon this issue, whether a public 
necessity, or at least a public urgency, had not 
existed for every measure adopted in the forma- 
tion of the peace establishment.” After some 
preliminary observations, in which he endeavoured 
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to confirm the opinion, that Mr. Pitt thought, 
that in 1792 he had too far reduced the peace 
establishment, he proceeded to form a contrast 
between the circumstances of the two periods, 
whicli he considered under the three heads of the 
estal)lishment for the colonies, for Ireland, and for 
(rreat Britain. His Lordship then went through 
the items under each head, as first stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and advanced rea- 
sons in justification of the new or increased esta- 
blishment in each. 

7’he Marquess of Lansdown and Lord King 
supported the motion, and strongly ju’otested 
against the magnitude of the cxi.sting establish- 
ments. 

But it was in the House of Commons that this 
subject was most strenuously debated. The dis- 
cussion was continued through three adjourn- 
ments : the maintenance of the army in France 
was said to involve an important principle of the 
constitution, viz. that the Commons of England 
should have a complete control of all the forces 
kept on foot by the crown ; whereas, by the King 
of France maintaining our troops, or to the de- 
gree that he did so, this check on the possible 
abuse of military power was lost. 

Ministers could only advert in this instance to 
the peculiarity of the case : were we to reject the 
French contributions earned by our lilood and 
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treasure for the sake of economizing ? Did the 
House of Commons hold the public purse for the 
sake of excluding contributions to it ? The case 
was sui generiSf and not likely to become a prece- 
dent. The estimates finally passed with but lit- 
tle modification. 

On the 1 9th of February, Lord Liverpool mov- 
ed an address in the House of Lords on the sub- 
ject of the treaties with foreign powers which had 
been laid before Parliament. 

After a preliminary view of the state of Europe 
previous to the victory of Waterloo, and its con- 
sequences, he remarked, that “ there having been 
no specific engagement with the King of Prance 
upon his being restored by the arms of the Allies, 
they were bound, by their duty to their own sub- 
jects, to accompany that restoration with such 
conditions as would afford sufficient security for 
the future peace of the world. The arrangement 
adopted for this purpose was founded on three 
principles : I. the military occupation of part of 
France by the Allied troops for a limited number 
of years : II. the pecuniary compensation which 
the Allies were entitled to exact from the French 
Government : III. a territorial arrangement. Of 
the particulars under these three heads, his Lord- 
ship then gave a general view, accompanied by 
arguments to justify that interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of France which they implied. He 
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then took into consideration another arrangement 
to wlsich the papers on the table related, that 
respecting the Ionian islands ; and said, that ** it 
was in compliance with the general views of the 
Allies and of Europe, that the Brijtish Govern- 
ment had taken these islands under its protec- 
tion.” He concluded with moving an address to 
the l^rince Regent, the tenor of which was, ex- 
pressing an entire satisfaction with the policy 
adopted by his Royal Highness and his Allies in 
tlie recent peace, and approbation of the princi- 
jdes of justice and moderation disjdayed in the 
councils of his Royal Highness, with an assurance 
of the support of the House in giving effect to 
the several engagements. 

Lord Grenville on this occasion conceived that 
Ministers had erred on the side of moderation. 
He insisted upon the right and expediency which 
alike dictated stronger measures of precaution 
than they luul taken against the future ambition 
of France. In concurrence with our Allies, we 
ought, he contended, to have detached from France 
those northern Provinces which had been gained 
by the unjust aggressions of Louis XIV. , As 
their respective frontiers were now adjusted, the 
capital of the King of the Netherlands could be 
entered by a French army in a few days,. But 
he mainly dwelt on the great, evil no>v pre- 
vailing in Europe of keeping up immense*' stand- 

2 L 
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ing armies ; and moved an amendment expressing 
disapprobation of the extent of oiir own. This 
was however rejected by 104 votes ag;|iinst 40, 
and the original address carried. 

Mr. Brougham, this session, brought forward, 
on the other hand, a singular document whicli hiad 
received, he said, the sign manual of three of our 
Allies at Paris, in Sept. 1815, and which has ever 
since characterized a supposed line of ])olicy adopt- 
ed by the Monarchs in question. We allude to the 
treaty forming what has been called ‘ The Holy Al- 
liance,’ from its being couched in solemn and reli- 
gious language; and in which the high contracting 
parties bind themselves to make the precepts of 
the Christian Religion, as expressed in the Holy 
Scriptures, the sole guide of their public conduct. 

Ministers stated that the document in question 
was a genuine one, and that the Prince Regent 
had been applied to by a joint letter of the Sove- 
reigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to accede 
. to it : but that he declined this, as contrary to the 
us^e of our constitution, while he stated that 
the British Government would not be the least 
disposed to act upon its principles. 

On the 14th of March a message from the 
Prince Regent announced that his Royal Highness 
had given his consent to the marriage of his 
daughter the Princess Charlotte Augusta, with 
his Selene Highness Leopold George Frederick, 
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Prince of Saxe Coburg-Saalfeld, who had visited 
England in the train of the confederate Sovereigns. 
His Royal Highness expressed his confidence in 
the concurrence of the House in enabling him to 
make such provision on the occasion, as might 
correspond with the dignity and honour of his 
family and the country. It was consequently 
proposed by Ministers, and agreed to by Parlia- 
ment, that an income of £60,000 should be set- 
tled on the illustrious pair ; of which £10,000 
were to form a privy purse for her Royal High- 
ness, and the remainder was to defray the. do- 
mestic expenses of the Prince of Coburg; this 
sum to |jc settled on them for their joint lives. 
Should the Prince of Coburg die first, the whole 
was to be continued to her Royal Highness ; if he 
should be the survivor, the sum of £50,000 was 
to be continued to him. The allowance to the 
Princess from the civil list of £30,000 a-year was 
to cease. The promising event of this marriage 
took place on the 3d of May. 

The transactions between the Bank of England 
and Government came also under the review of 
both Houses. Mr. Grenfell, whose arguments were 
adopted by Lord Grenville in the Upper House, 
contended that the interests of the public had 
been largely sacrificed- to 'those of the Bank for 
a €^nsiderable period ; and on the House of Com- 
mons having resolved itself into a committee on 
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the Bank Loan bill, empowering that corporation 
to advance six millions towards the supply for 
1816, this gentleman insisted that it ought to be 
lent to Government, in the present state of its 
accounts with the Bank, without interest. Mi- 
nisters proposed to give the Bank four per cent. 

Lord Grenville, on the second reading of the 
bill in the House of Lords, said, ** the statements 
and reasoning of Mr. Grenfell with regard to the 
Bank of England were decidedly confirmed by 
his own experience.” 

His Lordship was replied to by the Earl of 
Liverpool, who contended . that Government had 
always had a quid pro quo in its transactions 
with the Bank : he was foUovved on the other 
side by the Marquess of Lansdowii and the Earl 
of Lauderdale. The bill was then read a second 
time, and passed, without farther discussion. 

But the subject was renewed in the month of 
May, in the debate on the Bank Restrictipn hill. 
It was proposed to extend the restriction for, two 
years. This the late Mr. Homer abl^ opposed 
in the House of Commons, unless some pledge 
were at the same time given that the Bank would 
then resume egsh payments. 

On the introduction of the bill intp the House 
of Lords on the 17th, the Earl of Liverpool moved 
the order of the day for going into a Committee 
upon it. After observing, that no difference of 
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opinion could exist as to the impolicy of removing 
the restriction on the Bank without the inter- 
vention of some farther time for preparation, and 
stating that he proposed to keep in view that the 
Bank should resume its payments at the earliest 
period consistent with the public interest, he gave 
an account of the object and purpose of the bill, 
to the same effect as had been done in the other 
House. In fine, he said, the security was in the 
Parliament’s own hands : if it did not think fit to 
continue the restrictions, the Bank tvas bound to 
resume its payments as a matter of course. 

The Earl of Lauderdale moved, as an amend- 
ment, that “July 5, 1817,” be inserted in the 
bill, as the period to which the restriction should 
be continued, instead of “July 5, 1818;” which 
being negatived, he proposed to add the words, 
“ and no longer,” after the time specified ; but the 
Committee rejected these words, and the bill was 
passed, as it was received from the Commons. 

In a Comniittee of the House of Lords, on the 
28th of May, the Earl of Liverpool proposed* an 
address to the Prince Regent on the Silver Coin- 
age bill, which he prefaced with a statenient of 
the outline of tlie measures contemplated. 

After alluding to the elaborate work of his 
father on the coinage, he remarked, “ that it was 
impossible for him to state his views as to the 
silver coinage, without saying something on the 
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gold coin ; and he laid down as the foundation 
of the measures in contemplation, that gold was, 
in fact, the standard or measure of property in 
this country. This being the case, it was in- 
tended to leave the gold coin in its present 
state ; and it was a happiness, that we had now 
arrived at a period, when gold might be again 
allowed to operate as a measure of value on the 
old principle. With respect to silver, it was only 
'necessary to take care, that there should be 
enough of it* for the purposes of change, and that 
it should not be liable to be melted down. They 
were, therefore, to consider, I. what was the i)re- 
sent price of silver; II. what it was likely to be; 

* III. at what price it should be taken in the 
new coinage. The present price was 5s. 1-^d. 
per ounce ; at the rate of 62 shillings for the pound 
of silver, as calculated upon in 1773, the price 
would be 5s. 2d. ; so that it was now below the 
mint price, and therefore might be coined oh the 
old principle. But, as the market price must 
rise, it would be proper to prevbnf the melting 
down of the coin, by rendering it an operation of 
no profit, which would be effected by fixing upon 
the coin a smioll.. sei^orage, or rising its value 
above bullion. This security', he thought, would 
be obtained, by raising its coined value to 5s. 9d. 
in which case the difference between the mint 
prich ^f 6!^ shillings for tlie pound, dnd 68 or 70 
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sliillings, would pay for the recoinage. The Earl 
then came to the discussion of the most important 
part of the present measure, which was, the ar- 
rangements to be adopted in calling in the dete- 
riorated silver coin, and substituting the new. 
This process should be simultaneous; for if the 
base silver should be suffered to circulate with 
the good, the latter would disappear, since the 
temptation of melting it down, to be converted 
into the counterfeit, would be irresistible. He 
thought that 2,500,000/. of new coinage would be 
sufficient to supply the place of the shillings and 
sixpences called in, or driven from circulation, 
which, from the improved machinery of the mint, 
might be prepared in six or seven months. With 
regard to the indemnity to be granted to the hol- 
ders of the old coin, he was disposed to adopt the 
most liberal principles ; and he would propose, 
that all the silver which could be considered as 
legal tenders, by having the proper marks, should 
be received, when called in, at the current value. 
Mere counterfeits could hot be received for more 
than their value, as determined by weight and 
hneness.” He concluded, by movi|ig an address to 
the Prince Regent, thanking him for his message, 
and .assuring him of the desire of t^e House to 
concur in its objects. 

Lord Lauderdale dissented from the principle 
of gold being the best standard for the coinage : 
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he also objected to the expense of calling in the 
current silver and issuing new coins ; but the 
amendment which his Lordship proposed, request- 
ing the Prince Regent to suspend the plan, was 
negatived, and the original measure carried into 
effect, with great satisfaction to the public. 

The petitions to Parliament from the different 
agricultural interests were numerous this year, 
^he manufacturers at the same time complained 
of that want of employment which was occasion- 
ed by the general impoverishment of their coun- 
trymen ; and riots arose in the inland counties. 
At the close of the year, a popular meeting took 
place in Spa-fields, Islington, and resolutions of 
^reform, suggested by Mr. Henry Hunt, were vo- 
ted by acclamation. An apothecary of the name 
' ti Watson also harangued the rabble; and the 
subsequent condiict of those who listened to his 
oratory excitied ii' temporary alarm in the metro- 
polis. ’The rioters, p^ading the streets, earned off 
’fire-arms from the shops of severed gunsmiths; and 
Wat^h*^ son shot at, and desperately wounded 
ah individual in Mr. Beckwith’s shop. Snow-hill. 
-The fiiob^l^dw^tiarched to the Royal Exchange, 
hi'hgre they'ihfiid a short contest with the Lord 
^ Mayor, and some officem of the police ; but they 
^M^length disposed" tinder the fear of a military 
attack. These results of the first year of the 
pehch*clfemi^ ihdeed indicated, that the 'patience 
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of the country would be severely exercised before 
it reaped all the blessings of that event. 

The opening of ParUament in 1817 was anti- 
cipated, therefore, with anxiety. The Prince 
Regent had on this occasion (1st of February) 
to congratulate the two Houses on the late suc- 
cessful expedition to Algiers, under I^rd Ex- 
rnouth ; and on the termination of the military 
operations in India, rendered necessary by the 
vacillating conduct of the Governor of Nepaul. 
The distresses consequent upon the termination 
of a war of unusual extent and duration, had 
been felt, he said, with greater or less severity, 
throughout all the nations of Europe; and had 
been considerably aggravated by the unfavourable 
state of the season. ‘‘Deeply as I lament the 
pressure of these evils upon ^ the country, I am 
sensible that they are of a nature not to ^mlt of 
an immediate remedy; but; wliilst I obserye, with 
.pecuUar satisj&ction, the fortitude with which so 
many privations h^Ve been borne, and the active 
benevolence wMch has been employed to^iuit^atc 
them, I aip, persuaded that the grieat spurces of 
our national prosperity are essentiaUytiin^mpfair- 
. ed; and I entertain a confident; exj);i^ct^oi), , that 
itfte native, energy hf the, countg^, wil^ at pp, dis- 
tant period, surmount all <^e .didP^Hie8 i^^ w 
we are involved,” . 

On the return of thti of 
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Peers, an immense crowd had assembled in the 
Park, by whom he was received with marked 
demonstrations' of discontent and anger : on pass- 
ing Carlton-house, the glass of the carriage was 
broken by a stone ; nor was it without some diffi- 
culty that he at length reached the Palace. This 
flagrant outrage being on the same day reported 
by Lord Sidmouth to Parliament, the two Houses 
joined in an address suitable to the occasion ; and 
voted the offer of 1000/. reward for the discovery 
of the offender. 

On the 3rd of February, Lord Sidmouth brought 
down a message from the Prince Regent to both 
Houses, announcing that he had ordered certain 
papers to be laid before Parliament, containing 
information of various practices, meetings, and 
combinations, in the metropolis and in different, 
parts of the kingdom, evidently calculated to en- 
danger the public tranquillity, to alienate the 
affections of his Majesty’s subjects from his per- 
son and government, and to bring into hatred 
and contempt the whole system of our laws andi 
■govemmenb . On the motion of his Lordship m 
the Upperi' and Lord Castlereagh in the Lower 
^ou^i these papers were referred by each House 
to a secret committee. 

Lord Liveipoob I'^ply to the insinuations of 
Lord OrOsvehor and * Lord Holland, denied, at 
this time, that thWe vsras any charge of disloyalty 
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or disaffection intimated in the speechgj^r message 
against the general body of the nation. A vast 
majority was, no doubt, sincerely attached to the 
laws and constitution ; but many even of the 
well-disposed, but misinformed, might be misled 
by the artful and designing, and more particu- 
larly in a season of general and severe pressure. 
The reports of the two committees were brought 
up on the 18th and 19th of February. On the 
24th a motion was made by Lord Sidmouth in 
the Upper House, for a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act until the 1st of July ensuing. 

This called forth an able speech from the Mar- 
quess Wellesley. He would not, he said, oppose 
the measures* of Ministers, either for protecting 
the person of the Sovereign, preventing seditious 
meetings, or punishing attempts to seduce the 

* These, as ])roposed in the House of Commons by Lui^ 
Castlereagh, and finally carried, were, — first, the extending of 
the act of 1795, for the security of his Majesty’s person, to 
that of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent; secondly, 
the embodying into one act the provisions of the act of 1795, 
relative to tumultuous meetings and debating societies, and 
the provisions of the Act of the 39th of the King, which de- 
clared the illegality of all societies bound together by secret 
oaths, and of such as extended themselves by fraternized 
branches over the kingdom ; and, lastly, the making Of enact- 
ments to punish with the utmost rigour any attempt to gain 
over soldiers or sailors to act with any asseoiation or set of 
men, or to withdraw them from, thefr allegiance. 
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soldiers o^|sEulors : but he blamed the unskilful 
management of our affairs, particularly our com- 
mercial arrangements with foreign countries, 
which had led to these discontents ; and he was 
not quite cqhtent to place in such unskilful hands 
the liberti^. of the people. 

Lord Liverpool remarked, that “it was unne- 
cessary, after what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess (Wellesley), to revert to the situation of 
the country, and the conduct of those to whom 
its' administration had been intrusted. The noble 
Lord bad himself admitted his participation in 
measures similar to those which the Administra- 
tion of this period felt it their duty to propose. 
There had been other committees, of which their 
Lordships could not fail to recollect the committee 
for secrecy on thq affairs of trade, and with which 
political mattery, was mixed. At the time that 
a noble friend of his (Lord Sidmo^th) was at the 
head of the Treasury, . a conspiracy against the 
life of the Sovereign was forced; and though 
nothing more flagitious and critninal had ever 
been planned, yet no bills like those now sub- 
mitted were then brought in, because it was re- 
garded as an Insulated transaction ; . and when 
once the traitor^ had been seized, tried, convicted, 
and executed, the conspiracy fell to the ground. 
Hfe stated these tilings, in order to si^bw that 
those persons, who from their situations were 
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best acquainted with the 'aspect of affairs then, 
and M'^ho reasoned by comparison now, were, 
perhaps, more justified in proposing the pre- 
sent measure than some noble Lords imagined. 
But the noble Lord must have a precedent 
like that of 1794. ,This, howevep, was not the 
question ; for, if their Lordships would refer to 
their journals, they would find more instances of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, which 
had taken place in peaceable times. 

“ With respect to the Habeas Corpus act, he 
regarded it with as much veneration as the noble 
Baron. He did not regard it as an act of Charles 
the Second, but venerated it as an anterior and in- 
tegral part of the constitution. The question was, 
whether there were Sufficient grounds to int^st 
his Majesty’s Ministers with the ppvyer they re- 
quired for the conservat^n of thp^state ?, Domes- 
tic treason was worse than foreign treason. There 
might, indeed, be circumstances in foreign treason 
to .tajkn away its vital, its deadly sta^. They had, 
according tp.||tjpir report, proofs of a^pystpin tp 
oyerthrovv the . constitution of the country ; and 
when they saw.^jwch a system, with.pinlignant 
spirits to set it in full , motion, was it toQ much to 
ask them to intrust the legislature with powers at 
least adequate to its suppression J* He thought 
the seditious and blaspliemous^ intercourse of the 
conspirators more dangerous than in 1794: the 
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conspirators of these days borrowed some lessons 
from the conspirators of* those; they acted by 
word of mouth, by signs, by concealed and inde- 
finable, but understood ways. He felt the full 
importance of the question ; he was prepared to 
meet it ; and he would suffer no odium to frighten 
him from the stern path of duty. He felt what 
was more, the necessity of preserving the con- 
stitution ; of, in fact, the preserving to every man 
his fire-side ; and on these grounds he asked, for 
a very short time, the powers which were indis- 
pensable to the salvation of the state.” 

Mr. Grattan’s motion (May 9) this year for a 
committee to inquire into the state of the laws 
affecting the Catholics, &c. was negatived in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 245 to 241. 

In the Lords the subject was brought forward 
on the 16th, by Donoughmorc., The Bishops 
of Llandaff and of Ossoiy opposed the motion for 
going into a committee. The latter said, “ that 
in the Netherlands, the Catholic clei^ had very 
recently impressed upon their fiock^ that a good 
Roman Catholic could not take an oath of alle- 
giance to a Protestant King.” 

' The Bishop of Norwich, on the other hand, 
said, “ this exclusion of the Catholics from all 
places of trust and honour in Great Britain was 
the longest persecution ever known. From the 
Restoration downwards, their clergy had certainly 
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been most loyal and peaceable; and those who 
now excited a cry of danger from admitting them 
to equal privileges with the rest of their country- 
men, would, as Dr. Johnson had expressed it, cry 
out ‘ Fire’ in the middle of the Thames.” 

Lord Harrowby, after mature reflection, could 
sec no danger whatever to the existing establish- 
ment in granting the prayers of the Catholics. 

Lord Liverpool said, “ he would still advocate 
adhering to the Revolution settlement in church 
and state. If the demands of the Catholics were 
complied with. Parliament would cease to be a 
Protestant Parliament ; and he was not disposed 
to risk an experiment whether a Government dif- 
ferent from the Established Church could long 
exist.” 

Earl Bathurst and the Lord Chancellor spoke 
on the same side ; and Lord Darnley, Lord Gren- 
ville, and Lord Grey, in favour "of the Catholics. 
After much of the same ground as before had 
been traversed, the motion, on a ^division, was 
negatived by 142 to 30. 

On the 5th 6f June, Lord Liverpool moved an . 
address of tile House" of Lords to the Prince Re- 
gent, assuring his Royal Highness of the willing- 
ness of their Lordships to make provision for the 
newly-created peer. Lord Colcheter, and the heirs 
male of his title. 

On that occasion, his Lordship yvarmly eulogized 
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Ipd cpnduptcd himself, by his frequ^t appearance 
at jtheirjbar, and his speeches to the Throne.” 

J^in^ter^ fiefore tlie jicriod at which the sus- 
pepsipn pf the Habeas Coipus act was to tfi’mi- 
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The. Duke of Montrose supported the new 
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ed on a principle,'^ 'lUere^^ and preventive po- 


licy^. “ He well , he said, that the disaf- 
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reinpdy^.prDJ}osed -Wither calculated to Juctease the 
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irritation, than to diminish it, by its rigour. We 
had triumphantly succeeded in the result of the 
war ; but the consequence was, that we were 
hurthened with a taxation which we were scarcely 
able to stand under. The war had disturbed all 
the elements of society ; and because there were 
a few disaffected men in the country, who endea- 
voured to inflame tlic multitude, was the House 
to confide to Ministei’s a power, which put the 
liberties of every man in the kingdom at their 
mercy ? He would ask, whether those persons 
had the means of exciting such general disturb- 
ances that they could be counteracted by no other 
measures than such as placed the whole country 
out of the pale of the constitution ? By the ar- 
gument of prevention being better than punish- 
ment, all the measures of a despotic government 
might be sanctioned and justified.’’ 

The noble Earl read a letter from Sheffield, 
respecting a person named Oliver. “ He would 
ask the noble Lord opposite, whether he could 
deny that he was a Government spy ? He 
could not deny it. This fellow had repre- 
sented to the people whom he met, that all the 
people in the metropolis were in favour of a 
complete change of government, and that on the 
night preceding the trial of the State prisoners 
there was to be a general rising ; that ^1 the 
public offices were to be taken possession of, the 

2 M 
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prisoners liberated,” &c. The noble Lord next 
adverted to the conduct of Castles, on the 2nd of 
December, when he endeavoured to persuade 
Hunt that the' business of Spa-fields was over, 
and- to induce him to join in the intended at- 
tack on the Tower. So Oliver told the people, 
that a plan was formed that was to be simul- 
taneously acted on in all parts of the kingdom. 
This absurd information had been believed and 
acted upon by some deluded persons in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield. He stated these facts to 
show that Government was bound to bring this 
man to punishment. He did not charge Ministers 
with any thing more than being deluded by such 
persons ; but he would ask whether such evi- 
dence did not shake the whole system on which 
the report was founded. 

/The Earl of Liverpool could not help adverting 
to some of the special points contained in the 
noble Lord’s speech. “ He agreed with the noble 
:£iord that the nature of the danger was first to be 
ermsidered ; and that there was some danger, all 
were ready to admit. The House was not don- 
sidering^ the riots as arising out of distresses in 
particular Ihranches of manufactures ; but the 
question was, whether there was not an organized 
conspiracy for the purpose, of overthrowing the 
government and the constitution of the country ? 
In considering this questioi 4 he thought it a la- 
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nieniable circumstance, as referred to in the re- 
port, that in many districts where there had been 
but little distress, the machinations had been de- 
tected amongst those who were not in want of 
employment, and it was here that the greatest 
stretch of sedition prevailed. The prii^iple of 
the conspiracy had pervaded no lesS than Seven or* 
eight counties of the kingdom, actiittg.by affilia- 
tion or correspondence. The argument of the 
noble Lord seemed to Ijc, that if no persons of 
consequence or influence were connected with the 
conspirators, no such measures of precaution as 
those how proposed were necessary. But re- 
specting the paragraph in the report relative to 
the employment of spies, he would say that in all 
times, and under all governments, in ancient or 
modern times, such persons were ever found ne- 
cessary, and all the state trials in this country 
showed that they were founded on the informa- 
tion of such persons, without which it was im- 
possible that conspiracies cotifd be disoovered. 
The House must be aware, that in the civil list 
act, there was a clause which enabled the Secre- 
tary of State to employ secret service moneys ei- 
ther for detecting combinations abroad, or conspi- 
racies at home. Here, then, the principle of em- 
ploying such persons was recognized by the statute 
books of tiie House. In answer to the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord respecting the person who 

2 M 2 
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had lately given evidence, he could assure him, 
tha^ the person in question never was employed 
in those transactions as a spy of Government. 
Respecting Oliver, he did not deny that he had 
been employed ; but he was confident he was dis- 
couraged from sowing the seeds of disaffection in 
any way .whatever. The statement, however, 
was an ex-parte one, and ought not to receive full 
credit on such authority . as had been offered. 
Nothing had been said to invalidate the point, 
that a general rising was intended to take place 
after the question of a reform in Parliament ; and 
the arrangements for it had been made before 
even this person Iiad appeared amongst them.” 
The noble Lord continued to advert to historical 
f^ts, to show that “ when our po]>ulation was 


small, and the power of the crown great, (the 
times of Richard II.) a mob iieaded by a black- 
smith, had committed all manner of outrages, and 
brought the country almost to the brink of ruin. 
Were be to say that the French Revolution was 
led on by people of consequence, he wa? sure he 
should libel' such persons. It was a conspir^y of 
the mob against the Government ; and such were 
always the most atarotatous.’ .Such a conspiracy 


would soonufind 'j^ders ; ahd if it w^s a conspi- 
racy qf orders, he would say, so much 

,|he Vp.JCSe V lof it was not tlie chiefs th^t led the 
but the people^, tbPtJ. kd On 
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the whole, he considered the character of the dis- 
turbances totally different from the view taken of 
it by the noble Lord. If they could make Man- 
chester like Moscow, and destroy all sources of 
our prosperity — if they could have done so, he 
would say, they would — they would have done so 
if they had not been prevented. And if Man- 
chester had assumed a different character since 
March, it was through the 0 })eration of the mea- 
sures that had been taken. If there was any rea- 
son why he called on the House to adopt the 
measure now, it was because he considered it es- 
sential to the i)rescrvation of property and. mo- 
rality, and to afford protection against all the 
anarchy and disorder that would arise from a re- 
volution.” 

On the 30th, the Earl of Liverpool moved 
“ that the amendment made by the Commons to 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension bill, limiting the 
duration of it to the 1st of March next, be agreed 
to which, after a short debate, was carried. 

Opposition lost this year, by death, their ac- 
knowledged leader, Mr. Ponsonby, and the high- 
ly-respected and talented Mr. Horner. It was 
otherwise weakened by the separation of the 
friends of Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox on 
several important questions; particularly those 
connected with the su'Spei^^ioh^ of' ^the ‘ Habeas 
Corpus act, in which his Lordship warnily sup- 
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ported Ministers. Ireland was at least tranquil ; 
and the finances of the country, though pregnant 
with difficulties, were slowly improving. No Bri- 
tish ministay, in fact, had ever been more steadily 
seated in the public regard, than that of Lord Li- 
verpool had now appeared to be, for a length of 
time. 

The last public event of the year, which we 
shall notice, was felt almost as a private loss in 
every family of the empire — the sudden demise of 
her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. This melancholy event took place on the 
6th of November, immediately after the birth of 
a still-born infant. The day of her funeral, though 
deeply mournful, will long be remembered as a 
proud day for the country : it displayed those 
feelings of attachment to the throne and the pub- 
lic institutions, united with a warmth of domestic 
and heart-felt Sympathy in the peculiar loss of 
the royal family, which could be found in no other 
country : and which, perhaps, were never equally 
called forth in this. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Opening of Parliament, 1818. — Observations on the Bank Re- 
striction Bill. — Indemnity Bill proposed by Ministers. -r- 
Bebates thereon. — Grants to the Royal Dukes on their 
Marriages. — The Alien Bill renewed. — Bill for erecting 
additional Churches. — Alterations in the Regency Bill. 

— Bank Restriction continued. — Allied troops withdrawn 
from France. — Death of the Queen. — New Parliament. 
— Duke of York made Gustos Personin. — Other arrange- 
ments in the Royal Family. — Consolidated h^ii^l Produce 
Bill. — Roman Catholic Question.— Riots at Manchester 
and other jdaces. — The Lotd Chancellor's Traverse Bill. 

— Death of George III. ^ 


The speech of the Prince Regent deJivered at 
the opening of Parliament, 28 th of January, 1818 , 
alluded with great feeling and judgment to the 
recent sympathy of the nation with his Royal 
Highness’s personal loss. It adverted to the im- 
provement of our commerce, and the consequent 
return to tranquillity, in the disturbed districts ; 
and called the attention of both Houses to the 
recent treaties with Spain and Portugal on the 
subject of the Slave-trade. 
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,;f,X<opdi Holland was anxious ^ to learn, whether 
Idliiisters wouM not at once bring' in a bill for 
the repeal o»f the Habeas Corpus Suspension act: 

when,.,:- 

ijjl^heiH^rl:, of Liverpool said, that -‘ft/ his Lord> 
ship had waited till the discussion of the address^ 
was?Over, hbiti^uld have found that a noble friend 
of his,^ to whose department this business expressly 
referred, would rise to present a bill for the re- 
jpieal. of the Habeas Corpus Suspension act, and 
also to move to take the standing orders into con- 
sideration to-morrow, that the repeal bill might 
pass without any delay.” 

The topic of the operation of the Bank Restric- 
tion act was early canvassed in both Houses. 
Mr. Grenfell, in the Commons, and. Lord Lauder- 
dale (3d February) in the House of Lords, were, 
anxious to learn, as the period for the restriction 
to be discontinued was at hand, whether that im- 
portant measure was likely to be retarded ? 

Ministers in both Houses expressed a general 
belief tliat the Bank would be * prepared against 
the appointed time, but hinted at a possibility of 
delay arising from foreign loans now negotiating 
in this country. 

, The Earl of Liverpool smd, he had uniformly 
held, and still did hold, that it was the interest of 
this’^untryj and of the* Bank,' that cash payments 
sl^9Uldi4>Q ir^s^tned asysoon as possible. He must 
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also remark, that he was equally convinced, that 
the particular moment when the Bank ought to 
resume a regular course of payment, was a consi- 
deration of the greatest delicacy and importance 
and the matter passed without any farther present 
notice. 

On the 25th of February, the Duke of Mon- 
trose brought forward a bill of Indemnity to pro- 
tect all parties who had acted in apprehending or 
prosecuting jiersons suspected of high treason, 
under the last Suspension act. 

Lord Lauderdale “ conceived that this measure 
should at least be deferred until the- report of a 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons, 
to consider the papers connected with the Suspen- 
sion act had been made.” 

Lord Liverpool “ saw no ground for delay in 
the objection stated by the noble Lord. If it 
was good for any thing, it would be equally good 
against the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the conduct of Ministers, on the papers 
which had been submitted to them for conside- 
mtion. The Committee had, by order of the 
House, examined the papers in question, and 
had come to an opinion, which was now on their 
Lordships’ table. In pursuance of that opinion, 
his noble fi’iend considered himself bound to in- 
troduce the bill which he^ had presented. Whe- 
ther the bill was warranted by the report was the 
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question to be ai^ued on the second reading. 
Their Lordships were not bound to regulate their 
proceedings on a measure of which they could 
know nothing, except through the medium of the 
votes of the House of Commons. 

On the second reading of the bill, the Earl of 
Lauderdale moved, that the “ fourth of March” 
should be substituted for the first of January, as 
the period at which the indemnity should begin. 
That was the period when the Suspension took 
place. 

The Earl of Liverpool insisted mainly upon the 
principle, that “ Government might upon its own 
responsibility take steps for the general security 
of the kingdom, before Parliament had passed the 
bills which it would afterwards be bound in strict 
justice to I’ecognize. However, as he was not 
aware that any acta of this nature had been done 
antecedent to the meeting of Parliament, he 
should have no objection to limit the operation of 
the bill to the 26th of January, the , day before 
Parliament met which was agreed to. 

Lord Holland ** meant to move that the word 
discharged’ should be left out of the bill ; but in 
consequence of what had fallen from the noble 
and learned Lord, he w$8 induced not to press 
that motion. But if' it was right that the magis- 
trate, who had irregularly discharged persons 
from confinement, should be indemnified by Par- 
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liament, it was also right that the person so dis- 
charged, should have the advantage of a full dis- 
charge according to law. He therefore hoped, that 
if it was thought necessary that the word should 
be retained for the protection of magistrates, a 
proviso should be admitted into another part of 
the bill, securing persons of a different description.” 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, “ that two prin- 
ciples were applicable to the bill ; one to prevent 
the disclosure of testimony on which the magis- 
trates had acted ; the other to indemnify them for 
certain steps which they had taken when the 
country was in a state of insurrection. Now, no 
person could say that it was not the duty of the 
magistrates, under that act, to prevent such a 
purpose, and to detain individuals, and after- 
wards to release as many as they could, without 
danger to the public tranquillity. The question, 
therefore, was, whether under such circumstances 
they could properly discharge such as had been 
arrested without farther proceedings, though, 
perhaps, such discharge might not be strictly 
legal ? If atiy question was more clear than ano- 
ther, he thought it was the propriety of arresting 
these persons in a moment of considerable danger, 
and the rdease of them, as soon as was consistent 
with the public safety. He thought this must 
appear on all sides the' li^t exceptionable part 
of the bill.” 
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Lord Erskine afterwards moved a clause, ex- 
cepting " malicious” acts and prosecutions from the 
protection of the bill; which, the Lord Chancel- 
lor contended, would nullify it in effect altoge- 
ther. “ The •public safety,” he added, “ ought 
to be secured with as little injury as possible to 
individuals, but without even being afraid of 
adopting harsh measures towards individuals, if 
such measures were necessary for the preservation 
of the state and constitution.” 

Marquess Lansdown proposed to except Ire- 
land from its operation ; when 
, Lord Liverpool said, “The clause relating to 
Ireland did not extend indemnity to the magis- 
tracy of that country, where the Suspension act 
did not operate : but he should have no objection 
to limit its operation in Ireland more definitely 
on the third reading.” 

This suggestion, however, does not ajjpear to 
have been adopted,- and the bill was passed finally 
— the Earl of Carnarvon moving that it be read 
that day three months ; upon whieh a division 
took place, when the contents wet& 12 ; proxies 
15 — 27; not-contents 45 ; proxies 48 — 93: ma- 
jority 66. 

A royal message, on the 13th of April, an- 
nounced the intended marnages Of the Dukes of 
ClarOnfce and Can3bril%ef' to the PtinCesses of 
Saxe Meinungen and Hesse-Cassel ; and, soon 
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after, that of the Duke of Kent to the Dowager- 
Princess of Saxe Leiningen, sister of Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe Coburg. The Prince Regent at the 
same time expressed “ his reliance on the readi- 
ness of Parliament to make the necessary provi-. 
sion for the same.” After lengthened debates in:, 
Iioth Houses, 6000/. a-year were added to the 
incomes of each of the Royal Dukes; and a 
dowry of that amount settled on their consorts, 
should they survive them. But no application 
M^as made to Parliament on the marriage of the 
Princess Elizabeth. 

Our relations with the Continent of Europe 
were throughout the year undisturbed : but Go- 
vernment still felt it important to preserve a 
check upon the influx of aliens into the country. 

Lord Holland, anticipating the proposed re- 
newal of the Alien bill in the Lords, moved, a few 
days before its appearance there, for papers on 
the subject of aliens and passports, and particularly 
for all correspondence between this and other 
Governments on the subject. 

Lord Liverpool “found it necessary,” he said, 
“ on this occasion, (May 14th,) to oppose the mot- 
tion, as being wholly unnecessary in any view of 
the subject to which the Alien bill related. 
Ayhenever that measure should come before the 
House, he should be ready to show the exjDediency 
of it, but this was not thtf time for so doing.” 
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The noble Earl then touched upon the concerns of 
the French Government, which he contended, in 
the case of the three persons sent last away by 
the Alien bill, had not the least relation to their 
affairs. He then paid some attention to the 
Union of Holland with the Netherlands ; and in 
conclusion said, that he thought the noble Lord 
had made out no case to justify the address pro- 
posed.” 

When the bill was introduced by Lord Sid- 
rnouth, a singular addition was found necessary 
in .regard 3to proprietors of the Bank of Scotland. 
By the Act of the Scottish Parliament establish- 
ing that corporation, it had been provided, that all 
foreigners purchasing a share in the Bank should 
become naturalized forthwith. The Lord Chan- 
cellor now therefore proposed a clause negativing 
the claims of any such jarties from the 28th of 
AprU. 

A petition was, on this, presented by the Bank 
Proprietors to be heard by counsel against the new 
clause : which Lord Grey and others pressed for. 

Our Premier said, the new clause was intro- 
duced on public grounds and for public objects ; 
and, in point of fact, to remedy a strange oversight. 
In such a case the claims of individuals must yield 
to the pubUc good. He could producemany pre- 
cedents, where, in cases of state necessity, it had 
been the duty of Padhe^ent to legislate without 
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any regard to partial claims. A proposition so 
monstrous, so unheard of, he believed had never 
before been made in that House; and if their 
Lordships acceded to it, they would render of no 
eflect a bill he deemed of the most vital expe- 
diency to the interests and existence of Great 
Britain.” 

The attachment of Lord Liverpool to the Es- 
tablished Church was uniform and ardent. He 
avowed himself, as we shall see, the parent of the 
bill for erecting an additional number of Churches, 
which came on for consideration in the House of 
Lords, on the 15th of May. 

On this occasion, he first moved the reading of 
that part of the Prince Regent’s Speech, which 
recommended an increase of the number of places 
of worship : this was accordingly done, when he 
moved for the second reading of the above bill. 

He said that “ a measure, which was the result 
of his own investigations, and of the deliberations 
of those whom he thought it his duty to consult, 
had come up from the other House, and was now 
to be decided upon by their Lordships. He should 
briefly explain the grounds on which the measure 
had been proposed, referring to the returns on the 
table of the House in support of his statement. 
The measure now before their Lordships, if it did 
not come up to the wishes of every man, would 
at least substantially effect'^whiit had been so long 
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desired. It would, in its have the nibst 

beneficial effects on the reli^on, morality, and ge- 
neral instruction of the country.” He then took 
into consideration the aggravated statements 
which some persons had made of the nurhbet of 
churches which would be wanted to supply the 
demand; aild he concluded, that one in three, or 
one in four, of the general population would be a 
sufficient allowance. He then went through the 
Metropolis, and several of the towns in which a 
superabundant population was accumulated ; and 
calculated the means by which this additional num- 
ber of churches was to be provided for. These 
were, in the first place, the Parliamentary grant of 
one million. To this might be added the exertions 
of public-spirited individuals, who were likely to 
come forward in aid of the general contribution ; 
and from these sources he expected that from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred Churches might 
be erected. He then touched upon the appa- 
rent advantage which the Dissenters possessed by 
building places of worship to any extent and 
without limitation, in which, he said, that “ it was 
the duty of their Lordships to afford the Esta- 
blished Church the means of balancing them.” 
He finally advocated the appointment of Commis- 
sioners for the purposes mentioned. 

He afterwards professed his concurrence with 
an dbser^tion of Lord 'Orenville’s, that while the 
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prini’iple of, .the greatest possible accoitimodatioii 
to the largest number of persons shouUl be pre- 
served, respect should also be had to that mode of 
accommodation which was best calculated to in- 
spire the devotion characteristic of the £ls.tabiished« 
Cfkurch. 

The bill then .went through the Committee, as^; 
passed the House. 

Additions to the Queen’s Commissioners under 
the Regency bill were made this session, tc^ther^ 
with other alterations in the arrangements for the; 
care of the King’s person in case of her Majesty's 
demise. It wiU be sufficient to observe, tliat Lord 
Liverpool, in the debate on the Regency A<?t i 
Amendment bill, ** deprecated the notion that this 
measure was entered into on the ground of there 
being no probability of the King’s recovery; on 
the contrary, he should regret,” he said, “ to see 
that such probability was ever considered as 
given u]i. With respect to the question as to the 
meeting of Parliament in case of the Queen’s 
demise, every practical purpose would be answered 
by a clause, which his noble and learned friendj 
intended to propose, for the purpose of limiting 
the period within which Parliament should, in 
that event, be summoned to meet.” — It was fixed 
at sixty days. 

Lord Liverpool himself introduced the Bank 

Restriction Captinqift^pe luU^Jbtoj.the 
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LordS; on the 20th of May. He followed, in some 
measure, the arguments of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, particularly in declaring “ that he con- 
sidered the Bank fully prepared to pay in cash, 
and that the internal state of the country offei’ed 
no obstacle to that measure ; but pressed the ne- 
cessity of the prolonged restriction on the ground 
of the stipulations of the French Government to 
pay, within a short period, more than £30,000,000 
sterling.” He concluded by skying “ that he could 
not, consistently with the responsibility which at- 
tached to his station, consent to the return of cash 
payments at the present period, knd he had there- 
fore felt it an imperative public duty to propose 
the delay of one year.” 

The Earl of Lauderdale proposed as an amend- 
ment, “that, instead of fixing the 5th of July, 
1819, as the term of restriction, it should expire 
six weeks after the commencement of the next 
session of Parliament” — but this was negatived ; 
as well as an amendment of Lord Holland’s, that 
bn gold falling to 3/. 17#. 6</. per ounce, the ope- 
ration of the bill shduld cease. 

The business of the session was closed, and the 
Parliament dissolved by the Prince Regent in 
person. His Royal Highness, on communicating 
'has intention of callidjp a ^ new Parliament, ad- 
verted at some length, and with just exultation, 
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to the important changes wliich had occurred 
since he first met the two Houses.” 

7''he most important event of the year, perhaps, 
took place in November, when on the 4th of that 
month, the Plenipotentiaries of the Courts of 
Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, as- 
sembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, and addressed to the 
Duke of Richelieu, the French Ministo’, the fol- 
lowing important document : — That their august 
Masters being called upon, by the twentieth article 
of the treaty of Paris, to examine, in concert with 
the King of France, whether the military occu- 
pation of a part of the French territory, stipulated 
by that treaty, ought to cease at the termination 
of the thij’d year, or be prolonged to that , of the 
fifth ; had recognised, with satisfaction, that the 
order of things established by the restoration of 
the legitimate and constitutional monarchy of that 
country, gave assurance of the consolidation of 
that state of tranquillity in France necessary to 
the repose of Europe ; and that in consequence 
they had commanded the immediate discontinu- 
ance of such military occupation, — a measure 
which they regarded as the completion of the 
peace. 

On the 17th*of this month, her Majesty Queen 
Charlotte expired at Kew, in the seventy-fifth 
year of . her age. 
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This event rendered it imperative on the Re- 
gent to summon the new Parliament, which ac- 
cordingly met for the despatch of business on the 
14th of January, 1819. The speech delivered by 
the Commissioners stated, that “ his Royal High- 
ness was persuaded that Parliament would view 
with satisfaction the intimate union which so liap- 
pily subsisted among the powers who were par- 
ties to the late Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 
adverting to the papers relative to India, which 
the Prince Regent had directed to be ’laid before 
the two Houses, the Lords Commissioners had 
the commands of his Royal Highness to inform 
them, that the operations undertaken against the 
Pindarees were dictated by the strictest principles 
of self-defence ; and that, in the extended hosti- 
lities which followed, the Mahratta princes were 
in every instance the aggressors.” 

The addresses were voted without opposition. 
The most important observation which they eli- 
cited was made by the Premier, who frankly sta- 
ted in the Lords, that “ there was one topic upon 
which, however unpleasant to his own feelings, he 
felt it pi’oper thus early to be candid. He had 
no hesitation in sayir%t that in the present state 
of the pecuniary operations alluded to in the last 
session, he thought it impossible that cash Jiay- 
ments 'Oiimld with safety be reriewed on the 5th of 
Jill If such ' shoidd be found to be the 
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case, it would be prudent to extend the Bank 
Restriction act till the succeeding session, when 
the whole question might be deliberately weighed, 
and finally decided on.” 

The subject of our memoir conducted through 
the House the various new arrangements now 
become requisite in the Royal Family. On the 
25th, after moving the order of the day rela- 
tive to the speech of the Lords Commissioners, 
and the death of the Queen, he mentioned ** the 
wish of Ministers to commit the care of his 
Majesty’s person to that individual to whom it 
was now most proper the trust should be con- 
signed; and this person he did not doubt Would 
be found in his Royal Highness the Duke ol 
York. It was his intention to introduce a bill 
for placing the custody of the King’s person in 
the hands of the Duke of York, subject to the 
assistance of a council.” A bill for this purpose 
was then read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. Next day, in answer to a query of Lord 
Holland’s, as to the- patronage connected with the 
office of Qustos, Lord Liverpool said, that “ if the 
appointment made by the bill appeared proper, 
the cpnclusion to be drawn would be, that all the 
patronage, be it more or less, which belonged to 
the office, ought to be vested in the? individual 
named in the bill. But, in fact, it wag intended 
that the establishment at Windsor should undergo 
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a reduction, upon which principle the hill would 
be founded : as to the details of that reduction, 
they had no connesdon with the present bill, 
which would come first before the other House.” 
Some farther discussion then took place, in which 
Lord Holland said, that " he could not accede 
to the principle so broadly laid down by the noble 
Secretary of State, that all the patronage of the 
establishment ought to be vested in the person 
to whom the care of the King’s person was in- 
trusted. It would be to constitute an imperium 
in imperior His Lordship pressed the same re- 
marks on the third reading of the bill. 

Lord Liverpool on this occasion said, (January 
the 27th,) that " their Lordships were now only 
proceeding to legislate on a part of the subject upon 
which no difference of opinion existed. They 
were all agi'eed as to the propriety of establishing 
the custody of the King’s person in one of the 
Royal family, and also, that the Duke of York 
should be the person appointed. They were far- 
ther agreed in vesting in him the establishment to 
be settled upon him in consequence of siich appoint- 
ment. A' difference of opinion might arise wdth 
respect to the amount of the establishment ; but 
the best way of proceeding would be to appoint 
the Duke of York in the first instance, and to 
leave the other subject to a future occasion. The 
noble Lord had objected against giving to the 
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Duke of York the patronage of the establishment, 
when they did not know to what it was to be 
reduced. But the question was, whether they 
would refuse to the Duke, being custos persona', 
the privileges that belonged to the character in 
which they were agreed that he should be placed.”. 
The blank left by the death of Lord Ellenborough 
was then filled up with the name of the Marquess 
Camden, and the bill passed. 

February 5th, his Lordship called the attention 
of the House to a message of the Prince Regent, 
respecting the establishment of the late Queen; 
by which his Royal Highness placed the sum of 
58,000/. at the disposal of Parliament, ** and only 
asked that justice to be done to the servants of 
her late Majesty, which had been done in all 
former cases of the demise of a Queen. The 
allowances on this occasion might be estimated 
at 25,000/. ; from which there would remain 
33,000/. immediately at the disposal of the pub- 
lic ; and it cUuld not be supposed, that any of 
their Lordships would be disposed to resist a 
claim which was one of justice and liberality.” 
He then moved an humble address to the Prince 
Regent, Blanking him for his gracious communi- 
cation, and assuring his Royal Highness, that 
their Lordships would not fail to pay due atten- 
tion to the claims , recommended by, his Royal 
Highness to their notice. 
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On the Marquess ot' Lansdown expressing 
some doubt as to the legality of the Prince or his 
Ministers taking a sum voted for one branch of 
the Civil List, and applying it to another— 

Lord Liverpool observed, “ that when, from the 
Votes of the other House, the matter came regu- 
larly before their Lordships, he should feel it his 
duty to give such explanations as the occasion 
might seem to require. With regard to the ques- 
tion immediately under consideration, he thought 
that then* Lordships could not hesitate in adopt- 
ing ' the principle laid down in the message, re- 
specting the power of the Prince Regent in the 
disposal of the 50,000/. Having stated the 
grounds on which the principle of the message 
was supported by the act of Parliament, he had to 
add, that it never was bis intention to take any 
unfair advantage of the state of the law.” The 
address was then agreed to, nem. dis. 

In the House of Lords, March 26, the Earl of 
Liverpool moved the second reading df the Royal 
Household bill. He said, “ he understood that no 
opposition was intended to be made to the principle 
of the bill. After, therefore, having touched upon 

the main circumstances of the bill, he alluded to the 

( 

l^ant of 10,000/. per annum to the Duke of York, 
which Hvas 'the same amo.unt as had been granted 
to tbe^ laito Queen. He owed it to the Duke to 
state^ftiiat Me faad<not sought for any such allow- 
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ance : but Parliament having thought it right to 
fgive the Queen 10,000/. per annum, as cmtos 
pcrsonoi, tliere could be no question that, the 
Duke of York was fully entitled to the saine 
allowance.” 

Lord Grey disputed this, and contended, both 
on this occasion, and when the bill was commit- 
ted, on the 30th, that this allowance to his Royal 
Highness was both unnecessary in itself, and most 
unwisely proposed by Ministers. 

Lord Liverpool in reply said, he would endea- 
vour to meet the objections of the noble Earl. 
“ The noble Earl had begun with stating his cop- 
cuiTence in the reductions of his Majesty’s hou;se- 
hold ; but at the same time brought a charge 
against the King’s Ministers, for their tardiness 
in opposing those reductions when urged by him- 
self and his friends. Now, nothing could be 
more unfounded than this latter accusation. From 
the year 1812, when the establishment was fixed 
by act of Parliament, to the . last session, the sub- 
ject* was never brought forwai’d. A bill was.then 
introduced by a right honourable friend of his .in 
the other House, which was rendered necessary by 
the state of her late Majesty’s health ; and tlmn, 
for .the first time, during eight years, of. the conti- 
nuance of the act of 1812, was ..any. objection 
made to its provisions. In the lastaession of Par- 
liament, it is true, ohjections to the Windsor esta- 
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blishment had been pressed ; but he felt, that re- 
duction, in the state of her late Majesty’s health,, 
would have been most unbecoming and indelicate. 
He had a right, therefore, to say, that last session 
was not the proper time for the reductions now 
proposed. 

‘*He had now to follow the noble Earl into 
another part of his speech, in which he accused 
him of changing his ground in defence of the 
establishment at Windsor. The noble Earl had 
said, that on the second reading of the present 
bill, he had stated a different reason for the ex- 
penses incurred under the Regency act, and in 
justification of the continuance of the Windsor 
establishment, from what had been stated in the 
act itself, or had ever been employed in its de- 
fence ; namely, that the establishment was for the 
support of the Queen’s dignity, as well as that of 
his Majesty ; and that if provision had not been 
made for her in that way, as Queen consort, she 
must have put the nation to nearly as much ex- 
pense by providing the dower to which she would 
have become entitled on the demise of his Majesty. 
I,” said Lord Liverpool, ’*am prepared to sup- 
port this position ; nor do I think that T am in* 
volved in any inconsistency.” 

The conclusion of the noble Earl’s (Grey) ob- 
servations adverted to that elause, of tlie bill 
whidi provided the grant of *10,000/. to, the cuslua. 
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Lord Liverpool strongly contended that the privy 
purse was as much the King’s private property, 
as any of their Lordships’ estates were theirs, and 
ought no more to be violated than the property 
of the meanest subject. He farther said, that 
to meet contingencies. Parliament had declared 
that the custos ought to have 10,000/. a-year ; 
and the question therefore was, whether in the 
teeth of an unanimous resolution, they would 
I’csume the grant which they had previotisly 
voted.” 

After several other Peers had spoken, and 
Earl Grey had"' declared himself unconvinced by 
the arguments of the Premier, the clause for grain- 
ing to the Duke of York 10,000/. a-year was 
agreed to without a division ; and the bill went 
through the Committee. 

Lord Liverpool considered the finance mea- 
sures of his administration committed particu- 
larly to his care in the Upper House. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having introduced and 
earned through the House of Commons, the Con- 
solidated Fund Produce bill, its principle was ex- 
})lained by hiin in the House of Lords on the 29th 
of March.' 

Lord Lansdown, after observing that “the pub- 
lic were indebted to the spirited efforts of a mem- 
bCT of the other House (Mr. Grenfell) in fact, 
for the principle of this measure, only lamented 
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that it was not carried to a greater extent. Why 
was it not applied to the balances of the Cus- 
toms and Excise, of which at least three millions 
might be made available each quarter in the same 
manner ?” 

( The Earl of Liverpool replied, that “ the ques- 
tion as to the advantage the public ought to 
derive from the balances deposited in the Bank 
had been very fully considered in 1807 and 1808, 
when the Bank proposed to advance a loan of 
three millions without interest, which it was then 
thought advisable to accept, rather than the other 
alternative. With regard to the Vverage amount 
of the balances in question, it was probable that 
the sum would be ultimately not less than foiu: 
millions. As to the balances to which the noble 
Marquess had alluded, he had no difficulty in 
stating that it had not been thought proper to 
extend the principle farther at present, while an 
inquiry was going on, which had for its object 
die affairs of the Bank.” 

, The bill was now read a third time, and passed 
without any further observations. 

Mr. (rrattan again brought forward the Homan 
Catholic claims this session. He conteiidf^, ■ in a 
most eloquent speech, that the Homan Catholics 
had a oommon-law right to eligibility ; that the 
Parliament had in justice no right to require 
them to abjure their religion ; that the Homan 
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Catliolic religion is no evidence of perfidy or trea- 
son ; that you reject the Roman Catholics for 
what they have abjured, and require of therri to 
abjure that which does not belong to the cogni- 
zance of the civil magistrate. 

He concluded in the following characteristic 
manner : — “ Our prince is, on the part of his 
father, the supreme head of the church ; we are 
his national council, and have a right to advise 
him. I avail myself of that privilege, and say 
to him, My prince, my master, you must take 
the lead in the deliverance of your people. Your 
predecessor, the Plantagenet, conquered on the 
Continent, so have you ; but then they confirmed 
the great charter thirty times : your other pre- 
decessor, the Tudor, saved Holland ; but then 
she passed good laws without number : the Hano- 
ver, and under your direction, has carried Eu- 
rope on his back ; but then a great work still 
remains for the fulfilment of this glory. A fourth 
part of your subjects are now before you. Come, 
the destinies of the house of Hanover are w'aiting 
for you ; come, be the emancipator of the Ca- 
tholics, as you have been the deliverer of Eu- 
rope, and look in the face the Plantagenet land 
the Tudor.” 

Mr. Croker, of the Admiralty, 'seconded the 
motion for a Committee of the House to take the 
Catholic claims into consideration . 
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The Earl of Donoughmore, May I6th, called 
the attention of their Lordships to the subject, 
and again went over arguments for the measure, 
to which we have already adverted at considera- 
ble length. The most important part of the de- 
bate was conducted by the Lord Chancellor and 
Earl Grey. 

Lord Liverpool, who followed Earl Grey, “found 
little,” he said, “ to add to the arguments of the 
Lord Chancellor. He fully subscribed to that 
system which • maintained itself by a Protestant 
religion with a Protestant monarchy and a Pro- 
testant parliament.” 

During the whole of this session of Parliament, 
and the months intervening between its early and 
later sitting, the internal peace of the country was 
much disturbed. Numerous portions of the lower, 
or what came now to be termed “ the operative” 
classes, were clamorous for a radical reform of 
Parliament as the only remedy for their alleged 
grievances. The speech from the throne, pro- 
roguing the House, noticed “ the attempts which 
had been made in some of the manufacturing dis- 
iriets, to take advantage of circumstances of local 
distirc^ to excite a spirit of disaffection to -the 
institutions and government of the country.” v 

Meetings , at length took place > at Manchester, 
Leeds, Stockport, &c. : and at the first .of these 
places 50 or 60,000 persons assembled on the 
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l6th of August, many of them bearing banners 
with “ Universal suffrage, ” “ No Com laws, ” 
** Equal representation or death,” &c. inscribed 
on them. A Mr. Henry Hunt was chairman ; 
and the Manchester magistrates thought proper 
to arrest him on the spot, calling in the aid of 
the Yeomanry cavalry of the district. 

Government, before the merits of the case were 
fully known, sent a letter of thanks to the magis- 
tracy, yeomanry, &c. 

This affair, and the bills for preventing sedi- 
tious meetings and practices, became the principal 
topics of discussion on the meeting of Parliament 
in November. In the debate on the address Lord 
Lansdown intimated his intention of moving for 
a parliamentary inquiry into the Manchester bu- 
siness. 

Lord Liverpool said, “ after this notice he should 
not go into the details of that business, but he 
insisted, 1st, That a meeting, say of 20,000 men, 
disposed in military array, marching in military 
order, and coming to one spot with l}anners and 
streamers upon which might be read, “ Equal 
representation or death,” was ipso facto an illegal 
meeting. . 2nd, That the Manchester magistrates 
did not disperse it until it had assumed this for- 
midable; icharacter. 3rd, That the juries of the 
county, as respectable as those of. any other part 
of the kiiigdom» had supported on their oaths this 
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view of the subject. While the institution of 
juries was to be upheld, he would say, let not 
their decision be trifled with.” 

The bills we have alluded to, were what have 
been since called the Five Acts, i. e. 1st, To 
punish the author or publisher of a blasphemous 
or seditious libel, on a second offence, with fine, 
imprisonment, or transportation. 2nd, To impose 
the newspaper duty on tracts under a certain size. 
3rd, To require notices, signed by seven house- 
holders, of all political meetings, and to confine 
them to the inhabitants of the place. 4th, To 
prohibit military training ; and 5th, For the sei- 
zure of arins. 

On the 29 th of November, a biH was proposed 
to their Lordships by the Chancellor, rendered 
necessary, as he contended, by the commotions of 
the times. Its object was to take away the right 
of iraparle, or traverse, in indictments for misde- 
meanor, &c. 

Lord Erskine opposed the bill as depriving the 
people- of an ancient and most important right. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, ** he was con- 
vinced, that if their Lordships did not pass this 
measure, ttie'y had better at once declare, that 
every kind of blasphemy and sedition was to be 
tolerated in future: Persons charged with the 
.higher crimes were, in most instance, ' put on 
their trial imifi^ately, whilst in lesser crimes, a 
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delay iiiight be claimed sometimes extending to 
a year. Such delay appeared less likely to prove 
injtirious in the more atrocious crimes, because in 
them the person of the offender was secured ; but 
in cases of libel, the offence might be repeated day 
after day, and hour after hour, before the party 
was brought to trial.” 

Lord Holland suggested the propriety of at- 
taching to the bill some clause compulsory on the 
Attorney -general to proceed in ex-officio informa- 
tions ; a suggestion which the Chancellor, on the 
third reading of the bill, ‘Was found to have 
adopted. If the trial of a defendant did not 
take place within twelve months from the time 
of i)leading, he might then call upon the Crown 
to proceed within twenty days, or enter a noli 
■prosequi. Lord Holland acknpwledged the hand- 
some manner in which his observation had been 
received ; and the Jliill passed. It likewise passed 
in the Commons without opposition. 

At length (29th January, 1820) the venerable 
Monarch, under whose particular favour the family 
of Lord Liverpool had risen to its present honours, 
departed this life. No man better knew, or more 
highly appreciated, the private virtues and public 
conduct of ^he deceased Sovereign than his Lord- 
ship. He had, as we have seen, been honoured 
with a remarkable share of the Royal confidence : 
it was as openly ais it was decidedly given ; and 
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that it was the constitutional preference of a 
})atriotic i)rince cannot be better pi’oved than 
from its being continued to Lord Liverpool ]>y 
his successor. 

There were, however, remarkable features ol' 
mental and moral liktmess in this case : and these, 
while princes are human, will account even for 
their attachments. The same soundness of un- 
derstanding, and the same firmness of purpose — 
not to be beguiled out of what was understood, 
and not to be induced to act without the under- 
standing — distinguished the Royal master and his 
faithful servant: the same steadiness in their 
greater attachments, and, we may add, in their 
few decided aversions : the same contempt of in- 
trigue, the same noble consciousness of living 
above it ; above all, an uncompromising honesty 
of principle, which adds dignity to an^ station, 
and which, while the unthinking and unprincipled 
are naturally slow to acknowledge, all men must 
approve, and did acknowledge in both cases at 
last. 

George III. stood for some time alone amongst 
the Sovereigns of the earth as to the lengthened 
])eriod of his sway — and Lord Liverpool, at the 
moment of his late calamity, was the oldest Pre- 
mier in Europe. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Accession of George IV. — Ministers reinstated. — Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament New Parliament meets in April. — 

Sir James Mackintosh’s alterations of the Penal Law. — 
Lord Staiihope^s proposals for alleviating the Mercantile 
l^istresses. — Lord Liverpool’s reply. — His speech on 
P^oreign Commerce. — Arrival of the Queen, and its con- 
sequences. — Subject of the Foreign Trade renewed.-*— 
Motion of Earl Grey respecting Naples. — Mr. Plunkett’s 
Catholic Bill. ~ Cash Payments Bill. — Death of Lady 
Liverpool. — Preparations for the Coronation^ — Queen’s 
Application thereon . — Coronation . — Queen’s Death and 
P^uneral. — f'irst meeting of Parliament in 1822. — Lord 
Liverpool on the Agricultural Distresses. — *On the state 
of Ireland. — On the Catholic Peers Bill. — On the trade 
with the Spanish Colonies. — On the revolt of the Greeks. 
— Death of Lord Londonderry. — Second Marriage of 
Lord Liverpool. — Opening of 1823. — Conduct of France 
and the Allies respecting Spain. 

Geoiioe IV. at the period of his accession, had 
exercised the sovereign power nearly eight years. 
He had freely and solemnly decided on the policy 
he would adopt, and the administration to whom 
the interests of the country should be committed. 
While the public had become acquainted with his 
habits and feelings toward all the great political 
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parties, he had directed their energies and wit- 
nessed their exertions through a long series of 
unexampled diflSculties. There was now a just 
and universal feeling that the greater portion of 
these difficulties had been overcome ; and the 
Prince, 4he administration, and the people, were 
never more happily united. 

The usual changes of a new^ reign were not 
looked for, therefore ; and wdien Lord Liverpool 
and the Ministers resigned tlieir seals, pro Joi'via, 
on the morning after the late King’s demise, they 
were severally re-instated in their resj)ective 
offices. 

The King, on the day of his beflg proclaimed, 
(January 30,) was rather alarmingly attacked by 
inflammation on the lungs ; in nine days, however, 
he was declared convalescent. 

Parliament, in the interim, met, as required by 
the common law ; but w'as entirely occupied with 
the swearing in of members until the 2nd of Fe- 
bruary, when both Houses adjourned to the 17th ; 
the funeral of his late Majesty being appointed for 
the l6th of that month. 

Lord Liverpool brought down a message from 
the Crown on that day, stating his Majesty’s opi- 
nion, that, taking into consideration the state of the 
public business, it would be expedient to call the 
new Parliament prescribed by law, forthwith. 
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Tliis measure, on the following day, produced 
some discussion in both Houses. Opposition con- 
tended that Parliament never had been so sud- 
d(Mily dismissed ; and when the House of Com- 
mons resolved on certain financial arrangements by 
votes of suj)j)ly. Lord Lauderdale (February 23,) 
considcj’ed that step as a breach of the privileges 
of the Lords ; and moved the House to that 
effect. 

Lord Liverpool defended the conduct of the 
lower House, on the ground, that, in practice, the 
sums wanted for the various branches of the pub- 
lic service were always applied under the autho- 
rity of their votes, and that frequently, in a long 
session, half the money was expended before the 
Apj)roi)riation bill was brought up. Though, there- 
fore, he saw no necessity for corning to any re- 
solution on the subject, yet to meet the views of 
those who might think otherwise, and to assert 
the privileges of the House, he ]iroposcd to sub- 
stitute for the latter two of Lord Lauderdale’s 
resolutiems, “ a vote declaring that the Lords, 
from the state of the public business, acquiesce in 
the resolutions of the House of Commons, though 
no act may be passed to give them effect.” 

Their Lordships considered this amendment 
sufficient to protect their privileges, and it was 
carried. 
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Commissioners prorogued both Houses on the 
26th of February, and Parliament was dissolved 
by proclamation on the 13th of March. 

The speech on the former occasion noticed the 
continuance of those seditious “ designs and prac- 
tices,” which the legislature had been recently 
called upon to repress ; and instanced the “ fla- 
grant and sanguinary conspiracy” just detected in 
proof of it. 

This was a most atrocious and extravagant plot 
of one Thistlewood, and about thirty associates, 
to assassinate the whole of the Cabinet Ministers. 
For the credit of the country, it may be added, 
they were not connected, as it appeared, with any 
other party or body of men ; but their scheme 
was diabolically desperate. The Ministers, it was 
known, were to dine, on the 23rd of February, at 
Lord Harrowby’s, in Grosvenor Square ; where it 
was arranged that one of the conspirators should 
take a note, and when the door was opened, that 
an appointed number should rush in, seize upon 
the servants, and murder the assembled Ministers. 
They then projected a revolution in the Govern- 
ment, setting fire to London in several places, &c. 

Ministers, however, obtained intelligence of the 
plot : the dinner was prepared and the conspii a- 
tors assembled, when, at the sacrifice of a brave 
police-officer’s life, they were most of them taken. 
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Thistlevvood, with four otliers of the ringleaders, 
sulfertid the sentence of the law. 

Tlie new Parliament met on the 21st of April : 
tlie alleviation of the mercantile distresses, and 
improvements in our internal polity, furnished the 
predominant topics of the session. 

We first find Lord Liverpool discussing the 
bills of Sir James Mackintosh for mitigating cer- 
tain pai’ts of the Penal Law. By two of these 
bills, he proposed to repeal that part of our code 
which made it a capital offence to steal privately 
in dwelling-houses to the value of forty shillings, 
and in a shop or warehouse to the value of five 
shillings : a third bill took away the capital pu- 
nishment for the offence of stealing on navigable 
rivers. 

Lord Liverpool on this occasion observed, “ that 
the great defect in our criminal legislation, in its 
present state, was the want of a secondary pun- 
ishment of sufficient efficacy. Several years ago, 
when transportation was a removal either into a 
noxious climate in Africa, or to a state of servi- 
tude in tBe North American colonies, it excite'd 
some degree of teiTor. Now, however, the sys- 
tem was entirely changed, and the colonial office 
was besieged with applications from persons wish- 
ing to settle in New South Wales. It was in vain, 
therefore, to talk of transportation as carrying with 
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it any degree of terror. The fact was, that to the 
class of offenders to whom in general it was to be 
applied, it was an object of indifference, or even of 
desire, rather than of apprehension. The com- 
mittee with which these bills had originated, had 
begun their inquiries, as he thought, at the wrong 
end. Before they rejected the jienalty which the 
law now inflicted, they ought to have directed 
their attention to the discovei y of some secondary 
punishment calculated to inspire such a degree of 
fear as would, in a number of cases, serve as a 
substitute, for the terror of death.” 

I’lie hills, however, passed, with some modifica- 
tions from the Chancellor. . 

The sulyect of this memoir now' took a decided 
part in op})osing what he considered futile and 
dangerous ex})edients for the relief of the manu- 
facturers,; wdiile we find him, during this sitting 
of Parliament, first developing those liberal ideas 
on the subject of foreign commerce, which finally 
distinguished his administration. 

To Lord Stanhope’s expedients of promoting 
the fisheries, bringing waste lands into cultivation, 
and limiting the use of machinery, he replied, 
that “ thpugh he admitted the extension of our 
fisheries would always be^ advantageous, he must, 
on the other hand, contend, that the encourage- 
ment of them l)ad been carried as far as possible, 
and declared, that he should be happy to listen to 
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any practicable plan of procuring a greater sup- 
ply of fish, and an adequate market for it. As 
to the cultivation of waste lands, the impolicy of 
such a mode of investing capital could scarcely 
admit of a doubt. Capitalists should be left to 
find out the way in which their funds could be 
most pj ofitably em])loyed ; for here the interest 
of the individual coincided exactly with that of 
the public. A great part of the pressure under 
which the country laboured, arose from the quan- 
tity of ])oor soils which had been brought into 
till age ; so the j)roposed remedy would, in fact, 
be an aggravation of the evil. Was it, again, 
consistent witli the dignity of Government to de- 
scend to agricultural sj)eculations — and wefe the 
public burdens to be increased, that a constant 
series of losses might be sustained in cultivating 
land ? 

“ lint of all the ])arts of the ])lan, that which 
related to the use of machinery was the most 
extravagant, and the most completely at variance 
with every jn’inciple of sound political science. 
Next to the spirit of her people, England was in- 
debted for her commercial power and greatness to 
her maehineiy. It had given, as it wefe, legs to 
the lame, and sight to the blind ; it had inspired 
the dull with enterpidse, and to the enterpidsing 
had given additional energy ; it had placed the 
country, in spite of all its disadvantages, on a 
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level with the most favoured nations, and had en- 
abled its merchants, who paid a heavy price for 
labour, to compete with those of other nations, 
who paid but a trifle for it. Did his noble friend 
conceive that the commercial greatness of Eng- 
land had arisen from any superior advantage in 
its climate, any superior fertility in its soil ? No. 
He might go to the east, or to the west, to the 
north, or to the south, and find' climates of more 
genial influence, lands of much richer quality ; 
but he would not find in their boundaries men 
whose mind was a richer treasure to the land 
which contained them, than any which either soil 
or climate ever produced. He would find, that 
they did not niunber amongst their inhabitants, a 
Watt, a Bolton, an Arkwright, and many ano- 
ther name to which England was indebted for 
its present greatness — men who were as useful to 
their country, in their generations, as any of the 
legislators of old were in theirs.” 

Lord Lansdown’s motion for a Committee to 
consider the means of extending and increasing 
the Foreign trade of the country, gave our Pre- 
mier occasion to introduce his ideas on the sub- 
ject of a fi^eer commerce. 

In the first part of his speech in this debate, he 
endeavotired to prove, that “ the existing dis- 
tress was not produced, nor accompanied by any 
diminution of our internal consumption, except in 
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the article of wine. This he did, by comparing 
the quantities of tea, coffee, tobacco, malt, candles, 
hides, soap, salt, bricks, consumed in the year 
ending April 1 820, with the average consump- 
tion of the three preceding years. On looking, 
Injwcver, to the state of our exports, he admitted, 
tliat thci'e a considerable diminution had occurred. 
Tlie exports of the last year had fallen below the 
average of the preceding three years, by more 
than seven millions. About a sixth part of this 
diminution affected our European trade ; but of 
that sixth, one-half w’as in the article of sugar, 
with which the Continental market was now in 
some degi’ee supplied from the Brazils and the 
colonies of foreign countries. It was chiefly in 
the trade with America, that the diminution had 
occurred.” His Lordship then proceeded to the 
consideration of the topics which Lord Lans- 
down had discusse^. “ lie admitted most fully 
the advantages of a free trade ; but we had grown 
up under, though in spite of, a system of restric- 
tions, from which it was impossible ’hastily to de- 
part. In the actual condition of our affairs, with 
our present load of debt and taxes, an immediate 
recurrence to first principles would unhinge the 
value of all property. Our laws with respect to 
c'gricultural produce alone threw an insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way of complete freedom of 
trade. With the exception of wine, and a few 
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other articles, we will not receive the com- 
modities which other countries wish to give us. 
Nor, under existing circumstances, could we de- 
part from this part of our system. No one cmild 
dream of at present admitting foreign agricultural 
produce freely into our ports. 

He admitted, at the same time, that our re- 
strictive system might, in some degree, he modi- 
fied, and that those parts of it in particular, to 
which Lord Lansdown had turned their Lord- 
ships’ attention, ought certainly to he rc-consi- 
dered, and might jn-ohahly he partially altered 
without much inconvenience. His own opinion 
was, that if all the laws with regard to wool, for 
instance, were repealed, our woollen manufacture 
would not he injured. The same observation 
might be applied to our cotton manufacture ; hut, 
with regard to silk and linen, there was ground 
for hesitation. A free trade |yould put an abso- 
lute end to the former. No doubt it might be 
matter of regret, that a silk manufacture ever was 
established in this country. It would have been 
much more natural to import it from France, in 
exchange for some other commodity. But, when 
he considered the" extent of thatjtrade, the arti- 
ficial encouragement it had received, and the 
number of persons it employed, (fifty or sixty 
thousand,) he confessed, he saw no way of getting 
rid of it. On the in’opriety of placing the trade 
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in tinibor with the north of Europe on a more 
advantageous footing, and of extending and im- 
proving the warehousing system, so as to give 
eveiy facility to the transit commerce of the 
country, the noble Earl concurred with Lord 
Laiisdown. He was not, however, equally sure 
of the pmdence of equalizing the duties on French 
and Portuguese wines. On our adoption of such 
a measure, Portugal would be entitled to exclude 
our woollens ; and it would, therefore, be well to 
consider the value of the benefit which we were 
actually enjoying, and which would be endanger- 
ed by the proposed alteration of system. During 
the five j^ears that followed our commercial treaty 
with France, in 1787, the average annual amount 
of our manufactures imported by Portugal was 
only 50,000/. less than the amount exported to 
France, and equal to the whole exported to 
Spain. 

“ Portugal and the Brazils,” he continued, “ now 
presented to us a growing and increasing trade of 
four millions sterling ; and he stated this circum- 
stance, not with a view of resisting the noble 
Marquess’s proposition, but in order to show 
what were the difficulties that interposed them- 
selves between general principles and the prac- 
tical application of them. The trade to the East 
Indies was to be looked at in two points of view ; 
and in one of them, the carrying trade, he agreed 
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with the noble Marquess ; as to the other, the in- 
creased demand for our manufactures, he much 
doubted whether the benefit anticipated would be 
derived from it. There was at present a very 
extensive demand for our manufactures on the 
continent of India, proving the great advantage 
of our machinery over cheap manual labour ; for 
throughout the whole of India, British muslins 
were to be bought at half the price of those fabri- 
cated in the country. As to China, he much 
feared that any new attempts to introduce our 
goods would be as abortive as all the many pre- 
vious endeavours. It was perfectly true, that 
the tea-trade between this kingdom and China 
was restricted to the East India Company ; but 
this did not apply to the intercourse between In- 
dia and China. Private ships, under licence, 
might bring tea to India, though not to England ; 
and that licence, upon fit security, was never re- 
fused. At the present moment, a measure was 
in contemplation to open a direct trade between 
India and any part of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, without the intervention of the Com- 
pany. Malta had formerly been made a sort of 
emporium for this purpose ; but in the present 
circumstances of Eiu’ope, he had no difficulty in 
saying, ^hat, in British ships, any articles that 
could be imported from India, ought not to be 
conveyed through eithe'f Malta or Great Britain, 
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but carried directly to any part of Europe. Any 
farther extensions must depend, of course, upon 
especial and temporary circumstances. He did 
not think that the tea-trade of Europe was of so 
great value as the noble Marquess had considered 
it ; but when that was acquired, at least it would 
be something gained to commerce, and, in the 
I)resent state of the country, it certainly demand- 
ed attention.” 

His Lordship concluded with declaring “ it 
was only to time and patience that he looked 
with confidence for remedies of the existing dis- 
tresses ; nor did he think that the measures sug- 
gested, though important in themselves, were cal- 
culated to produce any very extensive effect ; but, 
in whatever degree they might operate, they 
were well worthy of consideration. That some 
general system was necessary, no man would 
deny; but he objected most strenuously to a con- 
tinual tampering with great questions, and chang- 
ing regulations, session after session, to comply 
with temporary emergency, j^artial interests, or 
unreasonable clamour. On such matters, the 
fewer the laws were, the better : those already on 
the statute-book were more than sufficient : some 
required alteration and amendment, and others 
might be altogether removed ; but the under- 
takings would be attended udth difficulty, and 
ought to be commenced with care. With perpe- 
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tiial changes, neither foreign nations nor ourselves 
could know on what to rely ; and distresses would 
be multiplied in a tenfold proportion.” 

We regard this as one of the most important 
speeches ever delivered by Lord Liverpool ; it 
clearly contains the nucleus of the future liberal 
and enlightened commercial measures of his go- 
vernment. 

The spring of this year was largely and pain- 
fully occupied by his Lordship in negotiations 
with the late Queen and her advisers. Lord 
Castlereagh well described them as involving 
** the most erabaiTassing questions which ever j)er- 
picxed any government.” Her Majesty’s sudden 
and unadvised appearance in this country — the 
conduct of her friends — her great momentary po- 
pularity — the various propositions made for her 
retiring from the country, and their abortive issue, 
were all events with which England rang at the 
time ; and in which the sympathy of that part of 
the public who were taught to consider her as a 
defenceless, injured female, cannot be regarded as 
discrijditable to them. 

• These events were followed by the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties against her Majesty, and the exa- 
mination of witnesses in support of it at the bar of 
the House of Lords. 

^at unfortunate branch of the House of Bruns- 
wick is no more ; and all the public interests once 
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connected with the question of her guilt or inno- 
cence have expired with her. Aiming tjieirqfprc, 
as we do, at affording the reader a sketob pnjy of 
the great events of Lord Liverpool’s public,, Hie, 
we shall not enter into the details of her case ; 
they became, happily, of no permanent conse- 
quence to the country. 

Lord Liverpool advocated on this, as on all other 
occasions, “ the straight-forward course.” He 
sincerely imbibed the conviction of her Majesty’s 
guilt ; and while he would gladly have avoided 
the public discussion of the question, he felt that 
the conduct of the Queen left to his Majesty’s 
Ministers no alternative but to bring forward the 
grounds of this conviction. He corrected, we 
believe, his published Speech now before us,, on the 
second reading of the bill of Pains and Penalties ; 
his language was — “Admitting, my Lords, that we 
are so situated, that we are in some measure com- 
pelled to make a choice between evils ; I say, that 
in this case, as in most cases, the straight-forward 
course is. the most expedient to pursue. Thpre 
may be inconveniences, my Lords» in.gpii^ on 
with this bill; but,, if you believe 
guilty, you are bound by every ju^t.^apj^ moral 
consideration not to stop here. I say, let tlm, con- 
sequences be what they may, if you believe her 
Majesty guilty, you are bound to ^ce to tlie 
second reading of this bill. A noble Earl alluded 

2 p 
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to the clamotir which hois been raised on this sub- 
ject out of doors, and to the public discontent 
atid ferment which the adoption of the measure 
would create; and the Counsel at your Lordships’ 
bar very justly adverted to the attempts made by 
seditious and disaflFected men to take advantage 
of the popular feeling which has been excited, and 
to convert it into the means of effecting their omi 
infamous purposes. Undoubtedly, my Lords, this 
is too true. Undoubtedly, in times like the pre- 
sent, every public misfortune, every supposed 
public grievance, is laid hold of with eagerness by 
those whose object it is to overthrow the consti- 
tution of the country. It would be most unjust 
to Ihy this at the door of her Majesty, or to suffer 
her cause to sustain any prejudice in consequence 
of it. ... . “ Par be it from me to say, that any 
prejudice should be excited against her Majesty on 
that account, which might in the least interfere or 
weigh in the decision of the great question before 
your Lordships ; but, after what the noble Earl 
dropped on the subject of popular clamour, I 
could not' allow this part of the sulg'ect to i^ass 
entirely ‘^thout remark. The only observation 
which I wish to impress on your Lorckhipe is this, 
-^hat if you believe her Majesty guilty, and that 
if yoh believe your not proceeding with this bill will 
give a triumph to guilt, no base jninciple of fear 
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ought to prevent the firm discharge of your duty.” 
— He thus concludes his s})eech : “ I am content 
to be judged by your Lordships, I am content to 
be judgetl by the public at large, as to the M^hole 
of my conduct in the course of these proceedings. 
I appeal to HIM who alone knows the secrets of 
all hearts, and who can alone unravel all the mys- 
teries and intricacies of this great case, if the 
Judgment which I have given is not true — if it is 
not at least founded on a sense of integrity, and 
on a most sincere wish to do justice in mercy ; — 
not with any disposition to visit the illustrious 
individual accused with a harsher measure of 
punishment than necessity requires ; but witli 
an anxious desire — a desire which I am sure is 
entertained by all your Lordships — to do justice, 
in tliis most important cause, between the CitOWN, 
the Queen, and the Country.” 

The unhappy business just adverted to, had 
withdrawn the attention of Parliament this year 
from several important topics botb of foreign 
and dor|gstic policy. Early in 1921, its inves- 
tigations i^ith respect to our foreign trade were 
renewed in both Houses ; Mr. Wallace mov- 
ing on the ;|5th of February, in the Commons, for 
a Committ^ on, .the subject; and Lord Lans- 
down; making a similar motion, on the 21st of 
that month, in the House of I^rds- 

2 p 2 
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( Lord. Liverpool was chiefly at issue with the no- 
ble mover on the causes of the existing embarrass- 
ment in our commercial and other relations. “On 
a former occasion, be had contended that there was 
not, in point of fact, any diminution of consump- 
tion in this country ; and he was still prepared to 
dispute that that could be the cause of our embar- 
rassments, as stated by Lord Lansdown. He 
would appeal,” he said, “ to the oflScial returns 
of the chief exciseable articles consumed in each 


of the four years ending the 5th of January 1821, 
and compare the consumption of the last year with 
the average of the three preceding years. There 
were no means of extending the estimate to the 
important articles of bread and butchers’ meat ; 
but it comprised beer, candles, coffee, hides and 
i^ns, malt, pepper, salt, so&]), British and foreign 
spirili^ >tea, tobacco, wine, and sugar ; and it was 
no unreasonable inference to say, that there was 


little probability of any diminution in the con- 
sumption of the prime necessaries of life, so long 
as no diminuti<^,, took place in the consump- 
tion of commoditi^ less essential 'tp, l^iphan sus- 
tenance. Thus, he contendedi it was evjdent that 
;in aH the great articles pfjponsuinptioa wlifeh^^^ 


burthened with taxes, an increase,^ taken 
place; a circumstance which 


reflection,, .ithnt nmidst all onr embarrass 
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merits, the general comforts of the people had not 
been lessened.” 

Tlie Marquess of Lansdown presented, on the 
11th of April, a valuable report from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign-trade. 

Upon another branch of our foreign policy, the 
Whig leaders and the Government were not so 
happily agreed. 

On the 20th of February, Earl Grey called 
the attention of the House of Lords, in a speech 
of great length and ability, to the recent revolution 
in Naples, and the measures of the Holy Alliance. 
He also severely animadverted on a paper issued 
by the British Government, favouring, as he con- 
tended, that confederacy, and the suspension of 
all friendly intercourse with Naples. 

Lord Liverpool said, ** Ije was far from regret- 
ting that the noble Lord had brought this business 
forward : an opportunity was thus afforded him 
of explaining and defending, if it required expla- 
nation or* defence, that circular communication on 
which he had commented, and also of answering 
the general observations which he had thrown 
out. The circular of the 19th of January, he 
would contend, contained a clear, distinct, and 
intelligible exposition of the views and sense of 
Government on the matter to which it referred, 
and the principles on which the Allies • professed 
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to a6t. AlUiough he had been willing to grant 
tlie papers moved for by the noble Earl, he could 
not sanction a motion which was introduced for 
the purpose of censuring the conduct of Govern- 
ment, without appearing to allow the justness of 
that censure. 

“ The noble Earl alluded to what was called — 
‘ The Holy Alliance.’ He (Lord Liverpool) 
knew not for what particular jmrpose the noble 
Earl had made that allusion, as it was an alliance 
to which this country was not a party. Wliatcvcr 
objection the people of other countries might have 
to that alliance, to us at least its existence was 
harmless. The noble Earl seemed to think that 
it was connected with this Government in some 
secret manner. He could assure the noble Earl, 
that his apprehensions were unfounded. There 
was no mystery, difficulty, or doubt about the con- 
duct of the English Government. No arrange- 
ments had been made with any foreign power, except 
those which were regularly laid before PdWiament. 
There never had been any arrangements with 
this country respecting the operations of foreign 
I>pwcrs, growing out of the treaty, of Paris, or out 
of any other treaty that had not been laid on 
their table, and of which noble Lords opposite 
had not full and perfect cognizance. 

“ The noble Earl’s objection came to this — that 
Ministei’s, in giving their opinion, and in stating 
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that they disapproved of the mode and circum- 
stances under which the revolution at Naples was 
effected, did that which they had no ri^ht to do. 
He had no difficulty in stating that he was 
friendly to that expression of opinion. li' thc 
noble Earl would look to the gi’ound of the revo- 
lution at Naples, he would sec a variety of cir- 
cumstances which made it not only proper, but 
indispensably necessary, that Government should 
publish its disapproval of those proceedings. In 
the first place, that revolution was effected by a 
miiitary mutiny ; and, in the next, the Spanish 
constitution was adopted under the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances. He admitted that neither 
of these circumstances would afford just ground 
for an interference in the affairs of another coun- 
try, since it was allowed that every state had a 
right to conduct its own affairs as it pleased, pro- 
vided its transactions did not affect the tranquillity 
of other states. But still, if the military mutiny, 
or the adoption of the Spanish constitution, under 
such circumstances, appeared to be objectionable, 
he maintaine4 that he had a right to express that 
opinion, while he, at the same time, stated that 
those two transactions did not afford a just ground 
for interference.” His Lordship afterwards adverted 
to the oppressive conduct of the Neapolitans to 
the Sicilians, as a vital objection to the recog- 
nition of their late movement htid as furnishing 
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just grounds for tlie jealousy of foreign Govern- 
inenis. 

‘‘There were grounds,” he contended, “ on 
which foreign countries were justified in interfer- 
ing with the internal affaii’s of other states. , He 
was not standing up to justify the conduct of the 
AllieSs in that respect. It was sufficient for him 
to say, that he saw no cause for the interference, 
of this country : but there was ground also for the 
interference of the Allies, which he was surprised 
the noble Earl had overlooked.” 

Earl Grey, after being ably supported by Lord 
Holland, would not, in the present temper of the 
House, press his motion to a division. 

Sir James Mackintosh brought forward this 
topic with even more than his usual eloquence in 
the liouse of Commons, and was replied to by 
Lord Castlereagh. That noble Lord added, that 
“ though MidSsters could not receive Prince Cirai- 
telli, in his public cajpacity as Minister of Naples, 
they had not refused him those attentions, or to 
make those communications with him, which his 
high rank, no less than his respectable character, 
denianded.” 

Lord Lansdown renewed the subject in the 
House of Lords, on tbe 2d of March, and divided 
the House on a proposed address to his Majesty, 
expre^in^ its satisfaction that Enj^and had dei. 
dined becoming a jparty ^ the measures of the 
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Alliance; find its hopes that his Majesty would 
exert all his influence with the Powers, to prevent 
or repair the consequences of measures which seem 
to aim at ** the independency of sovereigns and 
the security of nations.” 

Lord Liverpool at this time expressed his re- 
gret at the declaration of the three Allied Sove- 
reigns, and his condemnation of the principles 
there laid down, but maintained that we had 
observed a strict neutrality. We took no part 
against the revolution, because it endangeicd 
none of our interests : but had we any right to 
prescribe a rule of conduct to Austria ? Would 
it be wise to deal in remonstrances, unless we 
were prepared, in case they were neglected, to 
enforce them by arms ? The result of the debate 
was — for the address, contents 37 ; not-con- 
tents, 84. 

The advocates of new concessions to the Catho- 
lics obtained this year a considerable triumph in 
the House of Commons. On the 3d of April, Mr. 
Plunkett’s consolidated Catholic bill, having passed 
that House, was brought up by Sir John New- 
port and an unusually larga number of the Com- 
mons to the House of Lords. It was debated on 
the 16th, and the following night. 

Lord Donoughmore, on moving the second 
reading of the bill, explained and defended its 
gendrif principles. It rcflloved two distinct dis- 
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qualifications of the Catholics : that aiising from 
the oath of supremacyt and that arising from the 
declaration against transubstantiation ; excepting 
only from the operation of this part of the bill, the 
office of Lord High Cliancellor, Lord Keeper or 
Commissioner of the Great Seal, and the Lord 
Lieutenant,. Lord Deputy, or other Chief Go- 
vernor or Governors of Ireland. The second part 
of the bill was designed to regulate the inter- 
course of the Roman Catholic clergy with the 
See of Rome; providing that no person should 
hereafter officiate as a bishop or dean of that 
Church in any part of the United Kingdom, 
whose loyalty and peaceable conduct should not 
have been previously and satisfactorily ascer- 
tained by Government. His Lordship, in in- 
troducing the bill to the upper House, only pro- 
posed to make the Commission for the purpose 
of receiving and considering the rescript of the See 
of Rome, for England and Ireland, a joint oue ; 
and that its lay-members should permanently con- 
sist of certain gieat officers of the Crown, and be 
attached to the seat of Government. 

The Peers who spoke in favour of this bill 
were the Duke of Sussex, Lord Harrowby, Lord 
Grenville, the Manpiess of Lansdown, Lords Mel- 
ville, Ashburton, and Somers, and the Bishop of 
Norwich. The opposition to it was headed, by 
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the Duke of York, who was followed by the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Liverpool. 

The last noble speaker said, ** There were not 
three lines in the bill with which he could agree. 
They should protect the Protestants as well 
as the Catholics of Ireland : not that he believed 
this bill would have any effect whatever on the 
great mass of the population of that country. He 
once more professed his love of toleration, but 
considered it a more manly course in him again 
to declare at once, that in his opinion the Privy 
Council and the Parliament should be kept as 
they were, than to encourage hopes and expec- 
tations which might never be realized.” 

Our Premier had the pleasing task, in May, 
of moving the third reading of the Cash Pay- 
ments bill. By the existing act (of 
that subject, the Bank was entitled to isstie^ld 
coin on the 1st of May 1822, and was bound to 
resume cash payments on the 1st of May 1823. 
So well, how'ever, had that corporation antici- 
pated the naind of Government and the Country 
on this subject, that in March this year the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer introduced this bill to 
authorize the Directors to pay in cash, if they 
pleased, on the 1st of May. 

Lord Liverpool explained that the object of the 
Bank was, in the first instance, tO substitute gold 
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for the one-pound notes, the amount of wliich was 
between six and seven millions. He vindicated, 
in opposition to Lord Lauderdale, the measures 
taken to establish an efficient sinking fund, to the 
amount of five millions. “ A compulsory rediic- 
tion of the interest of the debt would be mon- 
strous injustice. A depreciation of the currency 
would be only doing the same thing,” he added, 
“ in a more objectionable mode ; Ministers were 
of themselves disposed to' make all practicable 
retrenchmehls. The best course would be to try 
the effect of the present bill for one year.” 

And thus was accomplished that ^important 
apprdkimation to a sound state of the currency, 
upon (which the mind both of the first and second 
Loj^Liverpool had been so long most anxiously 
oonou^. That considerable improvements might 
hawpeen made in the details of the measure, can- 
liOt be^^nied; but it is to be remembered, such a 
suspeusion of cash payments had never previously 
occurred in the history of a civilized state, accom- 
panied with the continuation of 'the public credit, 
and that no precedent existed of any return of 
this kind to a metallic currency. 

On the ISth of June, 1821, Lord Liverpool 
was deprived .'by death of his first amiable and 
excellent lady -: various official duties claimed his 
attention in the autumn, particularly in the King's 
absence but: his: Ltordship was a real ihourner. 
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and we find him’ bearing no proininenfe.pu1>Uc part 
even in the Coronation. 

Parliament was prorogued by commission on 
the 11 til of July, the 19th being previously fixed 
for the Coronation of his Majesty. Upon the 
appearance of the proclamation appointing? Uie 
latter ceremony, the Queen addressed a letter to 
,L/ord Liverpool, desiring to be informed wliat 
arrangements were made for her accommodation, 
and who were appointed her attendants. , 

The official answer returned, stated, that it was 
a riglit of the Crown to give or withhold the 
order for her Majesty’s coronation, and that his 
Majesty would be advised not to give any direc- 
tions for her participation in the arrangements. 
The Queen insisted, in reply, on her right, and de- 
clared her resolution of attending the ceremony. 
To this a firm but respectful answer - was re- 
turned, re-asserting the legal prerogative of the 
Crown, and announcing that the former intima- 
tion must be understood as amounting to a pro- 
hibition of her attendance/' 

After an argument before the Privy Council 
which ensued, the Committee of that body re- 
portech that the Queens consort of England were 
not entitled of right to be crowned. 

The splendid ceremony of the Coronation fol- 
lowed, and the. ill-advised Queen in vain endea- 
voured to disturb it. It. was her last publio ap- 
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pearance, with the exception of ar visit in August 
to I>rury-lane Theatre. On her return home, 
on the latter occasion, she was seized with an 
inflammation in the bowels, which medical skill 
in vain endeavoured to overcome ; . and died at 
Brandenbui^h House, Hammersmith, on the 7th 
of that month. 

The King had' at this period embarked for 
Ireland, and on Lord Liverpool devolved the 
painful bfiice of directing the measures to he 
adopted as to her Majesty’s funeral. In these 
he endeavoured to consult the conflicting feelings 
of all the parties interested, while he felt his 
duty to the Crown the paramount consideration. 
The perplexities occasioned by the executors — 
the ladies’ mourning dresses — and the popular 
determination to force the funeral through the 
city of London, we need not detail. The most 
considerate men were taken by suiprise, and no 
man of right feeling could have anticipated a 
party quarrel over the last sad relics of a deceased 
princess. Government was thus very account- 
ably unprepared to support its own directions ; 
hut the triumph of insubordination, though coun- 
tenanced by the Mayor and Corporation of Lon- 
don, was momentary ; and it terminated the quar- 
rel between the King and the people. 

Parliament had no • second meeting in the y ear 
ISSlli; The King opened it in perk>trbh the 5th 
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of February of the following year, congratulating 
the Houses on the general peace of Europe^ and 
mentioning the satisfaction he had received from 
his late visit to Ireland. He noticed, however, 
the sad fact that outrages and various flagrant 
violations of the law were still occurring in that 
country ; the depressed state of the agricultiiral 
interest, and the rupture which had -recently 
taken place betw^een Russia and the Porte. 

The address in the Lords was carried without 
opposition. 

Lord Liverpool delivered his sentiments at con- 
siderable length, on the 26th of tliis month, on 
the subject of the agricultural distress. “ The mo- 
tion he should conclude with making would be,” 
he said, “ for information ; at the same time he 
felt it might be properly introduced by a few 
observations on the general state of the country.” 
He ramarked upon the singular union of increas- 
ing population, with both agricultural and manu- 
facturing distress. He could not believe,” he 
said, “that there was the slightest foundation 
for attributing the distresses of this country to 
taxation; because on looking at other countries 
he found the same character of distress. They 
had upon the table of the House the evidence 
laid last year before a comnuttee of the House 
of Commons, and particularly the.respectable -to^ti- 
mony of Mr. JTacob* who, on being asked/VrhatSwas 
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the situation of tlie growers of corn in the north 
of Eurojxj, declared that tiie state of their agri- 
culture was the general subject of complaint. He 
had heard the complaints in Holland, Germany, 
and Poland, in France, and the Netherlands. 
The farmers complained bitterly of low jn-iccs. 
The fall of prices was one-third. This was the 
evidence of a gentleman of great ability, who had 
visited the Continent to obtain information. They 
had also the opinion of the deputies of France, in 
their address of November last to the King, and 
the answer of the monarch. The chamber al- 
luded to existing distress in three-fourths of 
France, arising from agriculture. The King, in 
his answer, admitted that distress, and stated 
that he had taken measures to remedy the same ; 
but added, that no regulation could prevent the 
effect of superabundance. In Hanover, and other 
parts, the same difficulties occurred. ‘ In Switzer- 
land, again, where there was no national debt, 
no standing army, distress mas as great as in 
any country in Europe.*- The noble Lord con- 
tended, upon all these facts, that throughout Eu- 
rope agricultural distress was general. 

** The statement that taxation was the cause of 
the evil was new. It was universally admitted 
by the petitioners, that agriculture and manu- 
factures were in a thriving condition during the 
late war. Since the termination of the war, one- 
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fourth of the tcaxation had been taken off. The 
property-tax ha^ been taken off. They hi^ a 
reduction which amounted to twenty-five per 
cent, of the whole amount of taxation. Make 
allowance for the depreciation of the currency, 
and the. relief would be found to be equivalent. 
If they looked back, they had documents which 
would not deceive them. The noble Lord cited 
the returns of the exports since 1790, and he said 
it clearly appeai*ed that the exports had been (jua- 
druplcd, and the imports trebled. Could any 
man travel through the country without seeing, 
that waste and uncultivated lands had been forced 
into a state of cultivation ? Looking also to the 
consumption of barley, they woult^ find a great 
increase. Tea, from a duty of thirteen per cent, 
had been raised to one hundred per cent, and the 
increase in consumption proved the increase of 
population. In 1789, the consumption of candles 
was forty-eight millions of pounds ; in 1821* the 
consumption was eighty-three millions of pounds. 
Soap, leather, salt, and bricks, had all increased in 
consumption beyond the increase of population. 

“Ask the farmer what he wants, he will tell 
you a market. They had, during the war, 
with a great expenditiu^, created, an increased 
demand in the markets. During the last war the 
demand of Government in the markets was two 
in^lions annually. ; now it was not 200,000/. That 

2 Q 
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circumstance alone would prove that the demand 
could not keep pace with the increase in the mar- 
ket. They all agreed that faith with the public 
creditor must be kept, and the dividends paid. 
They were all agreed on the reduction of ck- 
penses, and then the question was, what would 
be the advantage to the country by the reduction 
of five millions of taxes ? The revenue was 
about fifty-four millions, and the reduction pro- 
posed was one-fifth of the income of the country. 
This reduction must have great effect, yet some 
were advocates for giving up the sinking fund. 
But what was the gain to l)e set against the loss ? 
Why, the loss of the sinking fund would make the 
borrowing of^ money difficult, and that difficulty 
would fall heavy on the agriculturists themselves.” 

His Lordship then came “ to the tiuestion of 
what measures were necessary to remedy the 
evils complained of. He had before stated the 
distress of the country to be the result of a long 
and arduous war, and abundance of grain brought 
on by forcing waste lands into cultivation. The 
remedy must be brought about by the operation 
of time. A noble Lord had said it was a distress 
beneficial to no one ; but it was advantageous to 
a large class I of the population of the country. 
He came to a statement of what the- King’s go- 
vernment had done to reduce the expenses last 
year, which was nearly eight millions: The fi^st 
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measure hatl l»eeu to reduce the expenditure; 
and, secondly, to secure the sinking fund. The 
next measure they resorted to was a saving in 
t!ie interest of the funded debt. They had made 
a considerable reduction in the taxation of the 
country, and looked forward for more.” 

Lord Liv^erpool then adverted “ to the measure 
for reducing the rate of interest on the national debt, 
and considered the plan beneficial to the country. 
U])on th(i question, whether the committee on 
the Corn laws could produce any beneficial effect, 
he had some doubt.” The noble Lord concluded 
a luminous statement of his views, by moving 
“ That there be laid before this House the evi- 
dence required by the Marquess of Lansdown on 
a former dtay, namely, the estimates for 1822.” 

The Marquess of Lansdown considered this an 
impoitant e.vpose of the views of Government, 
although he could not agree with the noble Earl, 
that the distress of the country was not occasioned 
by taxation. He was glad to hear it was intend- 
ed farther to reduce the taxation. 

The Duke of Buckingham supported the state- 
ments of Lord Liverpool ; and his motion was 
agreed to ne?n. disfi. 

The subject of the state of Ireland underwent 
ample discussion this spring. The Premier took 
occasion to deliver his sentiments upon it very 
fplly, on the motion of the Marquess of Lansdown 

2 Q 2 
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for the institution of a parliamentary inquiry into 
that subject, on the 14th of June. 

" The interest which he felt in the subject,” he 
said, ‘‘had been augmented by the fair, candid, 
and temperate manner in which it had been in- 
troduced by the noble Marquess. In looking at 
the question, he would adhere closely to the points 
noticed by the noble Marquess ; and if he Mt any 
peculiar objection to voting for this resolution, it 
was, because, under the peculiar circumstances 
which now existed, he could not sec any powei*- 
ful necessity which called for its adoption. In 
considering the state of Ireland, or of any other 
country, there was always a distinction to be 
borne in mind — ^first, whether the evils of the 
state arose out of the situation in which the go- 
vernors stood to the governed; or, second, whe- 
ther they grew out of the state of society itself, 
or from the relation in which the great body of 
the people (those who laboured for their daily sub- 
sistence) stood to those who possessed great pro- 
perty.” He supported the importance of this 
distinction, by references both to the ancient and 
modem history of States. 

“With the exception of the year 1798,” he 
continued, “ when a conspiracy was set on foot 
to mature a rebellion, and a French force landed 
in Ireland for the purpose of overturning the 
Government — with that one exception, all the 
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other insurrections in Ireland were directed 
against the pr'operty, not against the government, 
of the country.” 

. He then adverted to the state of the represen- 
tation of the people in Ireland, and said, that “ had 
a noble Lord (J. Russell) succeeded in attaining 
his late object, he (Lord Liverpool) would assert, 
that even under this new plan, the popular repre- 
sentation of England would not have been so great 
as the popular representation of Ireland was at the 
present moment. Out of one hundred members 
that represented Ireland, sixty-four were retm'ned 
by counties, and on a principle very nearly ap- 
proaching to that of universal suffrage. 

“ ^Vith respect to the laws, Ireland enjoyed 
what Scotland did not enjoy, at least in its fullest 
extent ; Ireland enjoyed the trial by jury, to the 
same extent that England did. She had the ad- 
vantage of able and independent judges ; and the 
correct way in which justice was administered 
there, might be inferred from the very small 
number of appeals from that country, which were 
introduced to their Lordships’ notice. Whether, 
then, he looked to the constitution of the country ; 
whether he looked to the general state of the 
law of the country ; • whether he looked at what 
appeared to be the feelings of Ireland — feelings 
which he looked to with great regard and tender- 
ness — he had a right to contend, that it was not 
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hostility to the British government ; that it was 
not a desire of reform in Parliament ; that it was. 
not a wish for those changes, which, in irioments 
of distress, they saw agitating large bodies of men 
in this country, that actuated the people of Ire- 
land, and produced the evils which they all de- 
plored. No ; those evils arose from the internal 
state of society in Ireland, and the relation in. 
which the great body of the people in -that coun- 
try stood with respect to that portion of the 
people who had property.” • 

His Lordship now opposed the statements of 
the noble Marquess, that ** much of the misery of 
Ireland was to be attributed to the taxation iin- 

4 

posed on it, and to the mode adopted for the col- 
lection of the revenue but we cannot follow him 
into these details. 

“ With respect to the question of absentees, 
the noble Marquess must,” he said, “ perceive that 
it was one of very great delicacy. As to the 
question of political economy, — whether it was 
the same thing for a country that such large 
masses of money should be drawn from it, in- 
stead of being spent in it, — on that question he 
would not enter, because there was a paramount 
question which greatly transcended that of poli- 
tical economy — he meant the moral effect of the 
absentee system. There was no calculating the 
effect it must produce. In this country, circum * 
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stances sometimes prevented the residence of a 
family on a particular estate for a generation ; 
but what must be the effect, when, from genera- 
tion to generation, the tenant only knew his land- 
lord by name ?” 

He now came to the question of tithes : and 
he must observe, that jn arguing this question 
there was one point from which he and the noble 
Marquess must start together. He would not 
touch on any divine right the clergyman had to 
tithes, but he would maintain that it was as 
sacred a right of property as any other. He 
would say, that the proprietor who had bought 
an estate, who had inherited an estate, or had 
the devise of an estate, had bought or inherited 
nine parts only ; and the tenth part was the pro- 
perty of the Church, or of the lay impropriator, 
as firmly as the nine other parts were the pro- 
perty of the purchaser, the inheritor, or the de- 
visee. It stood on the same principle as every 
other species of property, and they had no right 
whatever to touch it. He had no hesitatioa in 
saying, that the resident clergy of Ireland were 
as valuable a set of men to Ireland, as any other. 
He spoke of them not merely as clergymen, but 
as resident proprietors. The greater proportion 
were resident in their parishes, and they spent the 
income raised upon their flocks, amongst their 
flocks. And though, as in every other class of 
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persons, there might be bad men amongst them, 
still it could not be denied, that much of what 
they received was devoted to acts of charity ; but 
whether or not, their incomes were spent in the 
country. They did not, he believed, on the 
whole, receive half their dues ; and it was noto- 
rious that, where the pijppiietor of the land paid 
the tithes, the peasant or farmer to whom the land 
was let, paid more in addition to his rent, than 
would have been demanded if he himself paid the 
tithe. Those who recommended this plan pro- 
fessed to have the interest of Ireland at heart. 
And what did they mean to do ? They wished 
to adopt a system that would still farther im- 
poverish and oppress that country, which would 
make the people pay double what they paid at 
present ; and instead of having a body of re- 
sident clergy, would give them a body of non- 
resident landlords. 

“ It was a fact not to be denied, that the subdi- 
visions of property in Ireland arrested the progress 
of eiirilization : in this country it was found that 
civilization was in proportion to the magnitude of 
estates. Sev^al measures to ameliorate the con- 
dition of Ireland would in a short time come un- 
der the consideration of their Lordships : one of 
them had been introduced by a right honourable 
friend (Mr. Groulburn) last night into the House of 
Commons, and its object was to make improve- 
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inents in the present system of tithes. He (the 
Earl of Liverpool) wished it to be understood, 
that it was*not the only plan Ministers had in 
contemplation, but they had thought it advisable 
to introduce that bill in the course of the present 
session, leaving the other important branches of 
the subject to future deliberation : hereafter, by 
the working of this measure. Ministers w'ould be 
able to ascertain how much farther its principle 
might be carried. The police bill was another 
endeavour to improve the condition and promote 
the tranquillity of Ireland. He was aware that 
grave objections had been stated to it, but he 
believed that they were founded upon an erroneous 
view of its provisions ; in short, he might say, 
that some of them were founded upon a disposi- 
tio!i to support those very abuses which, on other 
ocrcasions, the objectors had been most desirous to 
remove. However, it would be sufficiently early 
to state his opinion on the question, when the 
bill was before the House. Without intending 
the slightest disrespect to the noble Marquess 
(Lansdown), he should meet his resolution by 
moving the previous question.” The amendment 
of the Earl of Liverpool having been put, a length- 
ened debate followed, in which the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Holland, and 
most of the leading Irish Peers spoke : when their 
Lordships divided, and the numbers were — con- 
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tents 33, proxies 25 — 60; non-contents 66, proxies 
42—108. Majority against Lord Lansdown^s 
motion, 48. 

The efforts of the Emancipationists were this 
year confined to the support of Mr. Canning’s bill 
for admitting the Catholic peers into Parliament. 
That eloquent advocate of the measure grounded 
it principally on the true intention of the Govern- 
ment in passing the original act of exclusion. He 
also alluded to the coronation of last year, as hav- 
ing summoned those peers for the first time for 
upwai’ds of one hundred and thirty years, and 
asked “ whether it were in honour or in mockery ? 
whether with the pageantry of the hour their im- 
portance faded away ?” &c. 

The Duke of Portland, on the 22d of June, 
moved the second reading of, the bill, in the House 
of Lords; and after the Lord Chancellor had 
spoken with great earnestness. Lord Liverpool 
rose. He argued the question on the narrow 
ground cliosen by its advocates, and insisted that 
the bill under consideration was opposed to every 
sound maxim, unless brought forward as part of 
a general scheme of relief. “ On what principle,” 
aisked his Lordship, “ could their Lordships say, 
‘ We will not object to a peer’s sitting amongst us 
though he does acknowledge a foreign jurisdic- 
tion in some matters of spiritual concern, but we 
will object to a commoner’s sitting in Parliament 
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under similar qircurastances.’ Could any thing 
so invidious, so monstrous, so unjust, be success- 
fully proposed in modern times ? Was it not the 
boast of our aristocracy, that though they possess- 
ed high privileges, they possessed them for the 
benefit, not for the injury of any man ? If their 
Lordships looked to the nature of the duties and 
])rivileges which belonged to them, they would 
find that the concerns of religion were especially 
theirs, and therefore, if it was the right of any 
branch, surely it was the right of this branch of 
the legislature above all others, to re((uire from its 
members some tests that they were attached to 
the Established Church. Upon what principle 
would their Lordships draw a distinction in favour 
of the Catholic peers to the prejudice of the Ca- 
tholic community of the realm ? A more serious 
evil could not befall the country than to pass the 
bill, even assuming that their Lordships should 
proceed no farther. If they should pass it, and 
then take their stand against farther Catholic 
concessiorts, it would in that case still be the 
most impolitic and mischievous measure imagina- 
ble. AVhat could be a more invidious concession 
than a favour of this sort to the Roman Catholic 
Peers? All that it offered was a most unwise 
and most invidious distinction between the peers 
and the commonalty of a particular churcli.’’ 

This bill passed the Commons by a miyority of 
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5 votes, and was lost in the Lords by a majority 
of 42 against it. 

The foreign affairs of the country, except as 
they gradually became connected with questions of 
commerce, were almost wholly uninteresting at this 
time. On the 15th of J uly, indeed. Lord Lansdown 
asked a question of the Ministers, which gave rise 
to an important statement. It respected the se- 
curity of our present trade with the Spanish co- 
lonies. “ It was very important,” he said, “ to the 
mercantile interest to be informed, what was the 
nature of the understanding between the govern- 
ment of Spain, this country, and South America, 
respecting a free trade ? He jvished to know 
whether it was the intention of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment to recognize the independence of those 
states, and whether there existed any understand- 
ing between this government and Old Spain, to 
give protection to British vessels carrying on /jo/ia 
fide trade with those colonies ? He also wished 
to know whether measures would be taken to 
convince the government of Spain of the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s government to hold out 
effectual protection to British ships engaged in 
that trade ?” 

The Earl of Liverpool “ felt no difficulty,” he 
said, “in giving the noble Marquess an explanation 
of the subject. With respect to the case of the 
ship, the Lord Collingwood, to which the noble 
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Marquess alluded, information was received some 
time ago of that ship having been captured on 
pretence of a violation of the blockade of Buenos 
Ayres, and no time was lost on the part of his 
Majesty’s government in making a representation 
of the case. If there had been a bond Jidc block- 
ade of Buenos Ayres, and the Lord Collingwood 
had broken the blockade, the Spanish ship would 
have been justified in preventing vessels going in : 
but it appeared there was no blockade. Commu- 
nication had been made to the Spanish govern- 
ment, and. the answer was, tliat no information 
had been received fiom Soutli America resp(;cting 
the fact, but inquiry would be made. With re- 
spect to the subject generally, he was desirous of 
stating what the situation of trade really was be- 
tween this country, Spain, and South America. 
Ever since the question of Spanisli colonial inde- 
pendence was raised in 1808 and 1809, this coun- 
try had enjoyed free trade with South America. 
When inonarchial government was restored in 
Spain, an explanation took place. The English 
government offered their mediation between Spain 
and her colonies ; but it was abortive, because 
Spain could “not accede to those principles on 
which England could mediate. An understand- 
ing, however, always existed, that trade between 
this country and the Spanish colonies shoiitd not 
be interrupted ; and if Spain should do away the 
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independence of her colonies, so as to regain com- 
plete dominion, entire protection should be given 
to British property, and the colonial system of 
Spain should not be renewed without due notice 
to England.. Until the restoration of the colonies 
to Old Spain, the trade of England to South 
America was to belTree. This was the state in 
which our trade stood until the passing of the 
late act, for alteration of the navigation laws. Al- 
though the trade was as free as it could be in 
British ships, an alteration was made in the navi- 
gation act, by which the trade may alsQ be carried 
on in ships belonging to Spain, so that the inter- 
course between this country and South America 
was as lawful as it could be between England and 
other countries. The navigation act not only legi- 
timatized trade to and from this country, in ships 
belonging to the South American colonies, but in 
the ships of Old Spain. As far as concerned the 
continent of South America, it was as open as the 
trade to any country whatever.” 

Earl Grosvenor made a motion at the close of 
the session respecting the massacre by the Turks 
of the Greek hostages of Scio. His Lordship’s 
object was to show, that if Ministers could not 
have prevented that horrible catastrophe, they 
ought, at least, to afford no countenance to the 
barbal^ties of the Turks: when Lord Liverpool 
resisted the motion on the ground of its l>eing an 
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undue interference between another government 
and its subjects. 

« It was too true,” he said, “ that scenes had 
taken place horrible to humanity ; but tht? noble 
Lord might rest assured the cruelty was not all 
on one side. With respect to the island of Scio, 
the first horrors were committed by the Greeks. 
He did not say that, however, to palliate the con- 
duct of the I’urks. The noble Lord had men- 
tioned that a Turkish frigate had been sui)plicd 
with ammunition ; nothing could be more un- 
founded than such a report. There was, how- 
ever, a vessel in our jwirts which had been a 
Turkish frigate. She was sent by the Pacha of 
Egypt anterior to the insurrection in the Morea. 
She was partly laden with iner(;handisc and cu- 
riosities for the British Museum. The vessel 
was allowed to be repaired in our ports, but arms 
and ammunition were positively refused. With 
respect to the Turks and the Greeks, this country 
had stood perfectly neuter.” 

On the prorogation of Parliament at the usual 
season, the King embarked at Greenwich for 
Scotland. Here, while enjoying the loyal greet- 
ings which everywhere met him, the melancholy 
death of the Marquess of Londonderry was an- 
nounced to his Majesty. His Lordship fell, in a 
moment of delirious irritability, by his own hand, 
on the morning of Monday the 12th of August. 
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In the Cabinet he -had, perhaps, accomplished 
every great pm’pose for which he was fitted : he 
had materially aided the final combination of pa- 
triotic zeal against the common enemy of Eu- 
rope ; and ably represented the interests of his 
country in the tre*aties that followed. The pro- 
longation of the close union between the Powers 
necessary for these purposes, it was not desirable, 
perhaps, that this country should attempt ; at 
any rate, his Lordship’s death was the signal for 
its being no longer attemj>tet!. 

After a short delay, connected will) the return 
of the King, which did not take place until the 
beginning of September, Mr. Canning, tt) the par- 
ticular satisfaction of Lord Liver]>ool, received 
the seals of the Foreign Office. 

In the course of this same montli, his Lordshij) 
(September 24th, 1822) conducted to the altar 
Miss E. Chester, daughtt'r of the llev. Ches- 

ter, and sister of Sir liobcrt CHicster, of the He- 
ralds’ Office, as his second lady. 

The autumn of this year w^as distinguished by 
the extent to which certain preposterous specu- 
lations in foreign securities were patronised by 
the public. To Russian, Prussian, Spanish, Danish, 
and Neapolitan, were added several South Ame- 
rican loans : in one month of this year (May), one 
of the last and least established of the new states. 
Chili, raised a million of money, it is said, in Lon- 
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don ; and its bonds for 100 /. which first sold at 
70 /., rose to 90 /. But before the end of De- 
cember a reverse took place : the Congress at 
Verona was about to assemble ; the greater pow- 
ers of Kurope were knowm to look adversely 
on several late llevolutions ; warlike rumours 
abounded, and a series of panics ensued, which 
shook rapidly the whole money-market of Europe. 

Parliament re-assembled early in Februaiy, 
1823, under the cheering prospect of a progress- 
ive internal prosperity. The agricultural inte- 
rest, it is true, was still depressed, a fact which 
was duly noticed in the King’s speech 4 but it was 
anticipated that the new activity of the manufac- 
tories, and of the foreign commerce, would not 
fail gradually to improve this “ great interest.” 
The principal topic of consideration in our I’ela- 
tions to other Governments, at this time, was the 
conduct of France and the Allies in i%gai’d to 
Spain. 

When Lord Lansdown regretted that Ministers 
bad not been more explicit on this subject. Lord 
Liverpool contended, that “ there could not be a 
more distinct statement of the designs of Govern- 
ment, than was contained' in the first paragraph 
of the speech from the throne. ‘ Faithful to the 
principles which his Majesty had promulgated to 
the world as constituting the rule of his conduct, 
his Majesty declined being a party to any pro- 

2 » 
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deedings at V^rotia, which icould be deemed an 
ihterferirace' :in the tntmial^doncerns of Spam.’ 
Those principles were to^be Ibund in a note writ- 
ten by a dear and veiy lamented friend of his, and 
issued- on*, thd 19th of Janudiy, 1621. In that 
note the;* pcdicy of. the British Government was 
distinctly declared ; and it rested on the principles 
of the law of hationsj which allowed every' coun- 
try to*^ judge how.it could best be governed, and 
what ought to. be its institutions*. If exceptions 
to the rule might arise out of considerations of 
selMefence and self-preservation, these were to be 
considered as exceptions, and were to stand on 
their *own peculiar merits; He and his colleagues 
viewed the question of Spain as one purely Spa- 
nishy and not mixed up with any other; and the 
Spaniards, far from wishing to interfere with other 
countries, disclaimed any such right; He dreaded 
war miMh more as ajSTecting France than Spain. 
But, while' he -saidxthiSyMhe protested against being 
supposed fotc a motneht tO" admit the idea, that, if 
unavoidable efreurnstismees presented ho alterna- 
tive to England but war or dishonour^ we il^fere 
not in a state to go to war.” 

The Administration had reomited a cbhsiderable 
^cession* of strength; it appeared, on tli^ obcasion, 
;iii move than one department. Mr. Bobinsoh had 
*siiiceeded Mr. Vansittart, (now called up to the 
House of Peers as Lord Bexley,) Mr. Huskisson 
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became Presidttit of the Board of Trade, and Mr. 
Arbuthnot first Commissioner of the Land Re- 
venue. The commercial interests looked with 
great satisfaction on the promotion of Mr. Hus- 
kisson and Mr. Robinson ; and the general con- 
fidence of the country in Ministers was most gra- 
tifying. 

This, appeared very particularly in regard to 
the pending questions between Spain and France. 
Although they were not unlikely to involve the 
country in war, and were, therefore, topics of the 
greatest interest to every portion of the community, 
an almost total silence was preserved rei^ecting 
them in Parliament for some weeks; under, the 
conviction that the Administration were of one 
mind with the people, and that discussions of an 
injurious tendency might be provoked by pre- 
mature inquiries, f 

At length, on the . 14th of April, pursuant to a 
notice given,ut^ ^diplomatic papers relative to the 
negotiations oi^he. state of affairs between Prance 
and Spain were laid, before Parliament in the 
'House ofi Peers by Lord Liverpool, and in (he 
House of Commons by Mr. Canning. 

Mr* Cannmg •accompanied these papers with a 
4$peecb ofsomelengthf^d Lord Liverpool entered 
into a short exposition of our policy to the Peers ; 
^speaking, however, strongly as' to the'readmess 
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of Great Britain to engage in a war, if absolutely 
necessary. 

The entire line of policy Ministers had pursued 
was debated at great length in the House of Com- 
mons on the 28th of April, and two following 
nights ; Mr. Canning delivering, on the last eve- 
ning, the' final and' .long-^expected justification of 
himself and colleagues. The remarks of Oppo- 
sition in the Lords were chiefly desultory : ho one 
advised war, yet fault was found at bur remain- 
ing at peace. An address proposed by Lord El- 
lenborough was supported by Lords Lansdown, 
Grey, and Holland; but an amendment of the 
Ministers svas carried by a majority of 94. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

King’s Speech on the opening of Parliament, 1834, — Xiord 
Liverpool’s Speech. — Debate respecting the South Ame- 
rican States. — Concessions to the Catholics. — Alien Bill 
finally renewed. — Catholic Association of Ireland. — Bill 
for putting it down. — Catholic Bill of 1825. — Declaration 
of the Duke of ^Tork. — Speech of Lord Liverpool. — Mer- 
cantile Distresses. — Parliamentary Measures in conse- 
quence. — Relaxation of the Navigation Laws. — The new 
Alien Act. — Resolutions respecting the West India Co- 
lonies. — Corn Question. — Cliristmas recess. — Death of 
the Duke of York. — Meeting of Parliament in February 
1827. — Address of Condolence moved by Lord Liverpool ; 
and Address for an increased Allowance to the Duke of 
Clarence. — Lord Liverpool’s sudden and alarming illness. 

The speech from the throne on the opening of 
Ptftliament in 1824 expressed the satisfaction of 
Government at the prosperous condition of the 
country, and the recovery of the agricultural in- 
terests from their long depression. It adverted to 
a pending arrangement with Austria for the settle- 
ment of the pecuniary daims of the country on 
that power ; announced the determinati^ of his 
Majesty to preserve a strict neutrality in the War 
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between France and "Spain ; and informed the 
Houses that consuls had been appointed to the 
new American States. 

Some slight sins of omission were all the charges 
of Opposition against the speech. 

Lord Liverpool, adverting to the remarks of 
the Marquess of Lansdown, said, that ‘‘he had 
never hesitaited to declare his opinion, that France 
had no right to invade Spain. He had disap- 
proved of that interference, and deprecated that 
attack ; not on abstract principles of non-inter- 
vention, and the right of every nation to frame 
its own constitution, and arrange its own internal 
affairs, because he was aware that every general 
principle admitted of exceptions, but because 
France could make out no specific case which 
gave her any title, to interfere. At the same 
time he felt the danger of the attack, and was 
desirous that the evil might be averted by some 
concession ; nbt a concession to France, who had 
no right to make any demand, but a concession 
from Spain to herself : in short by a compromi^, 
which might have taken away the motive for in- 
vasion. The British Cabinet had advised this, 
and could do no more. This advice was rejected 
by the Spaniards. The French army entered, 
ahd^the eas^ witli which they obtained possession 
of the cdhhtry, showM us the wisdom of ’ having 
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abstained from interfering in the policy of a di- 
vided nation. , It was evident, not only that the 
great majority, but a majority so great as to leave 
the minority an dbject of surprise with us, hailed 
the French as friends who came to overthrow 
that constitution. 

♦‘As to our relations with South A^e^ica,”., 
Loixl Liverpool contended “ that the speech from 
the throne was most explicit. Its object was to 
announce to the country, and to Europe, tliat we 
were wholly unfi^tered by engagements, either to 
Spain or to our allies, and perfectly free to t^ke 
that course which our own prudenpe 9K policy 
niight dictate. At the same time priaotical diffi- 
culties would occur in our relations « and inter- 
course with t^ose possessions, till Spain re*' 
nounced all claim to their obedience, and recog- 
nized that independence de Jure, which they en- 
joyed de facto. If a recognition of them, there- 
fore, could be Obtained from Spain, he should 
think that a great object was gained. Still we 
were not bound either by the concession or by 
the refusal of Spain; and it was aii iipportant 
fact to know, that we were , perfectly free and 
unfettered in our future policy tow^^ds South 
America.” 

The policy adopted towards the. South Ameri- 
can States came more fully into discussion on ,the 
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J^th of March, on a tnotion- of the Marque.ss of 
Lapsdown for our correspondence with the Allies 
on that subject. 

> In this debate “ Lord Liverpool folly concurred,” 
he said, “in the principles of the noble Marcpiess, 
and sivliS'prepared to contend, that, as far as possi- 
ble, Ministers had acted up to thehi.vj Iil 
they- had submitted to Parliament an , act which 
received the Royal assent, and which went to 
the extent of acknowledging the di^ facto inde- 
pendent provinces. The 3d of Geo. IV. c. 4<3, 
gave to all those provinces the rights of independ- 
ent states under the Navigation act, at the same 
time re-afii^ming the general i)rTttciple that all 
commerce with Asia, Africa, and America, must 
be carried on in British ships. ‘This establish- 
ment of a free intercourse with those states was 
ex}ilained to thO Spanish Government, who**^wcrc 
at the same -time told that it would be followed 
up by other steps. Therefore, from that time, 
the; independence of the South American pro- 
vinces was practically acknowledged. In the 
month of Pifoyember, in the same year, our in- 
tention of sending consuls to the different pro- 
vinces was announced;.' -Some ; delay took place 
Ji»'^’ carrying? that ahhoUudecaent into’seffect, as it 
was;, thought ;iliQhb^^dell^te to wMt for;;a few 
mcmtlitayi rather tliau execute it at that particular 
juncture was quite clear that 
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the Freiib armies would be s^ccssful in Spain, 
Ministers thought it })roper to have a full expla- 
nation with the French Government, and then 
took the step of sending the consuls to their dif- 
feient destinations. 

“ I%had been alleged, that the powers of Europe 
had; changed their intentions, in consequence 
the, message of the President of the United States. 
What effect that message might have produced, 
it \y^as not for him to say ; but weeks- before it 
was delivered, this country had declared, that, 
though neutral with respect to Spain and her epr 
Ionics, she would not see with indMerence any 
attempts against them on the part of other coun- 
tries, and she had obtained from France an. abju- 
ration of any hostile intention. ^Vhat had been 
done was all that could have been done, embra- 
cing every practical advantage consistent with ho- 
nour and good faith. A formal acknowledgihent 
of independence could properly be made only by 
the power who claimed dominion over, anothei' ; 
and in the strict sense of the word, we had no 
right cither to acknowledge or dispute their, inde- 
pendence,' It only remained to open a diplomatic 
intercourse with fhese countries, which .was more 
peculiatly .the prerogative of the. Crpwii#v Not 
that, he dhiputed the right of Pa|liame|it to inter- 
pose its advice m the cxercisenf tliat. prerogative; 
..bdt he put it to their Lordships, wbcther, .son the 
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perusal of the table^ there%ppeared 

any grounds for such an interference?” The 
noble Earl concluded, by moving an amendment 
to the motion, “ expresang the satisfaction of the 
House with the measures of : Which it had been 
informed*” 

The Catholic question was not this hs^sion 
brought forward in any distinct form ; but some 
■practical concessions were made to the Catholic 
body, in which Lord Liverpool heartily concurred. 

Lord Lansdown indeed lost his two bills for 
enabling the English Roman Catholics to exercise 
the elective franchise ; and to act as magistrates, 
dr in subordinate revenue offices ; though these 
bills were supported by Lords Liverpool and 
Westmoreland, and by the Bishop of Lichfield. 

Lord Li'&^erpool contended, that. “ these meU'* 
sures had no connexion with the general question 
of opening the legislature and the bench to the 
foes of Protestantism. No danger could be ap- 
prehended from such modified concessions as 
were now proposed. Nay, the granting of such 
privileges to tlie Catholics of England would 
strengthen the Protestant establishment; for a 
cause of discontent would 'be , removed ; a re- 
proach perpetually thrown in their, tedth would 
he taken awhy, and,<. by conc^ing these. * things, 
strength was acquired to resist greMer encroach- 
ments. 'Not oiAy. pro tantoi therefore, dissatisfoc- 
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tion was removed, but power was actually ac- 
quired. True, the enjoyment of certain privileges 
by the Irish Cathjcdics was no reason why they 
should be granted to the En^ish ,* but the noto- 
rious fact was useful in both cases, as it afforded 
experience in favour of some change. If it had 
been adopted without danger in Ireland, it Was 
at least a reason why the concession Sh6uld not 
excite alarm in England. In Ireland the propor- , 
tion of the Catholics was infinitely greater ; and ^ 
therefore, if any danger existed, that danger must 
be proportionably augmented. Could their Lord- 
ships, then, refuse to pass a- measure, where the 
danger was comparatively nothing,- < which had 
been acted upon in another part of the empire, 
where the number was infinitely greater ? What 
was given to the strong and powerful, it would 
be ungenerous to refuse to the weak and the 
helpless.” 

But these bills, ably opposed by Lord Colches- 
ter and the Lord Chancellor, were, as we have 
stated, lost. The result of the division being in 
favour of the first bill : present 63 ; proxies 38 — 
total 101. Against it, present 74 ; proxies 65 — 
total 139. Majority against it 38. In favour of 
the second bill, present 67 ; proxies 42 -t- total 
109. Against it, present 76? iMPoxies' 67— total 
143. Majority- against it 34. 

Subsequently, howeV^, an act (5 Geo. IV. c. 
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79.) enabling any person to hold a revenue office, 
on taking the oath of allegiance, and an oath for 
the faithful performance of his official duties, was 
passed without discussion: as 'well as a law to 
enable the Earl Marshal and bis deputy to exer- 
cise that office, without taking the oath of supre- 
inaey^ of signing the declaration against tfatisub- 
stantiation. 

Lord Liverpool also supported the Unitarian 
Marriage bill, on the motion for its second read- 
ing ; but the Bishop of Chester finally carried his 
motion that “ it be committed that day three 
months.” 

The Alien bill was renewed this year, under 
an intimation in the Commons, that Government 
hoped it might expire without a farther renewal. 
In the Lords it produced a siiort discussion be- 
tween Lords Gage, Clifden, and Holland, and 
the Earl df Liverpool : the first of these noble 
persons moring that the foUoiVing clause should 
be added by way of rider to the bill, — “ Provided 
always, that no alien under the provisions of this 
act shall be transported, in any case, to any part 
of the dominions under the authority '6f his law- 
ful sovereign.” 

, To^this Lord Liverpool objected, as,, answering 
no good |mrppsei’> ' If it Was right to give the 
poW«r: '^ding an alien out of^ the country, it 

wAS twt ip€«sible; lior Wiould ' it be judiciousi %o 
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])lace any limits to it. He should not wish to 
send a refugee Spaniard to Spain ; but the power 
of sending aliens away must be left unrestrieted.” 
The Lords having divided on Lord Gage’s mo- 
tion, it was lost, and the bill passed. 

Throughout the winter of 1824, an unusual 
tranquUlity pervaded Ireland : early in the fol- 
lowing year a committee was appointed, upon the 
i^otion of Lord Liverpool, to inquire into the 
state of that country generally. It was composed 
of the same members as that of the preceding 
year, with the exception of Lord Aberdeen, who 
was abroad, and Earl Fitzwilliam, who wished to 
withdraw. The Duke of Devonshire and Lord 
Fitzgibbon were substituted for these two peers. 

The result of the labours of the committee was 
a brief apd rather vague report ; accompanied, 
however, by an important body of evidence re- 
specting the condition of the Irish peasantry. On 
the whole, it confirmed the recent observations 
of our Premier, that the discontents of Ireland 
neither respected questions of religion, nor power, 
but propej'ty ; and arose out of the wretched 
poverty of the great mass of tlie people. 

The body called the Catholic Association of 
Ireland arrogated to itself, indeed, no small share 
of the,, influence that produced the present tran- 
quillity : it leviedj large sums on the Catholic po- 
pulation; assumed to be the representative of 
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; the Catholic wrongs and feelings ; and iLsed lan- 
guage, according to the printed Report, so me- 
nacing, that the Attorney-general had thought 
proper to hold one of its most conspicuous mein- 
bere, Mr. O’Connell, to bail. 

„ The speech of the Commissioners who opened 
ParliauHsnt on the 3rd of February, 1825, recom- 
mended measures to remedy the evil of such as- 
sociations. 

In the Lords, a preliminary discussion was ex- 
cited on the subject, on the 28th of Februaiy, by 
a . motion of XiOrd Lansdown for the correspon- 
dence of Ministers with the Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, oh . the subject of the religious and po- 
litical societies of that country. 

This motipn Lord Liverpool resisted ; observing 
“ he knew of no, measure intended to be brought 
forward that was to be founded on official in- 
formation, or upon any principle of confidence in 
bis Majesty’s Government; then, indeed, there 
would be fair ground for calling for an inquiry 
or information. It was the boast of the Catholic 
Association, that all their proceedings were pub- 
lic, and that every thing they did, was done in the 
face of day. If their Lordships should think fit 
ftp adopt any measure affecting tte Association, 
Jbey ^oulll adopt it on facts which were Emitted 
by the Association, and which .nb member of it 
.U^Ould,;deuy. r BesideSiiithe motion was , unpj’ecc- 
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dented, and had reference to a measure of which 
the House at present knew nothing.” The motion 
was rejected. 

7'he bill for putting down the Association ,in 
question was debated at great length in the House 
of Commons, and produced from Mr. Canning, a 
species of historical account of the construction 
of the various cabinets since 1801, relative to 
Catholic Emancipation. 

In the House of Lords it was chiefly defended 
(March 1st) by the Chancellor, who successfully 
opposed a motion of Lord Carnarvon’s to hear 
counsel against it ; and was read twice on the same 
day. On the 7th of March it passed the House, 
and received the Royal assent on the 9thf ^ 

This year was still considered propitious for 
attempting a new Catholic bill, which was ac- 
companied by two auxiliary measures, not inaptly 
termed its “ win^,” and which provided respec- 
tively for the dependence of the Catholic priest- 
hood, by means of a state provision on the Go- 
vernment, and for the preservation of the Pro- 
testant interest in elections, by disfranchising the 
smaller freeholders of Ireland. 

On the 1st of March, Sir Francis Burdett first 
proposed these measures in the House Uf Com- 
mons; and on the 23rd and 19th' efi^April, the 
bills w^e read^^ first and second tiifiei 

In the interval between the ^'lecond and' third 
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reading, his late Koyal TIigliness the Duke of 
York made his memorable declaration of a deter- 
mined opposition to the Catholic claims. 

On the 17th of May, these measures were 
debated in the House of Lords, and the Pre- 
mier delivered his sentiments with considerable 
energy. It was his last speech upon this im- 
portant subject, and rumours had been teiren-s 
lated (grounded, probably, on the liberal conduct 
of * Government in the measures alluded to last 
year) that he was prepared to make concessions 
to the Romanists.* 

“ The grounds,” said Lord Liverpool, “ on which 
the noble Lords opposite maintained that it was 
fitting to grant the concessions demanded, were 
that the Catliolics of this country and Ireland 
were entitled to enjoy equal civil rights and im- 
munities with their Protestant brethren : and upon 
that broad principle he was at issue with them. 
He admitted that all subjects in a free state were 
entitled to tlie enjoyment of equal rights upon 
equal conditions ; but then the qualification of 
that principle in the case of the Catholics was 

• In a debate on the state of Ireland, (May 2dtfa, 1825.) 
Sir XTrancis Burdett attacked Ibis speech in strong language, 
and Lord Zdverpoel luid not acted with 

candetu'y bu^ bed allowed the friends the ^atbolics to 
entertain hopes that his opinions Wd undergone some al- 
teration. 
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clear — the Catholics who demanded these equal 
rights, did not afford equal conditions. The dif- 
ference was this : the Protestant gave an entire 
all^iance to his Sovc^^eign the Catholic a divided 
one. The service of the fonnor was complete ; 
that of the latter only qualified; and, ;Uialess it. 
coidd he proved that the man who worked for 
half a day, was entitled to as much wages as the 
man ‘ who : worked the whole day, or, in other 
words, that the half was equal to the whole, he 
could not admit that the Roman Catholic, whose 
allegiance was divided between a spiritual and a 
temporal master, was entitled to the eiyoyment of 
the same civil rights and privileges the Pro- 
testant, whose allegiance was undivided, and who 
acknowledged but one ruler. 

“ He cared not for the speculative dogmas of the 
Roman Catholic church, such as the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, or the invocation of saints.: but 
he could not be indifferent to the powers which 
the Pope still held over the great body of the Ro- 
man Catholics. It had indeed been the policy of 
the advocates of the Catholics to inaintain that 
this power ‘ w^as extinct ; but the very evidence 
before theii- Lordships proved the extraordinary 
influence whidi was even at that, day exercised 
by the Pope of Rome. The presentation to va- 
cant sees ‘in the Roman Catholic church in Ire- 
land was vestt[d in the Pope at that moment — he 
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exercised an absolute and uncontrolled power of 
appointing whom he pleased to vacant bishopricks. 
He might yield occasionally , :^^ the recommenda- 
tion of others, but the strict of nomination 

he^OTved to himself. That he had occasionally 
yj^d^jto the representation of others, had been 
fully proved by the evidence of Dr. Doyle* who 
had stated before their Lordships’ committee, 
that James II. his son, and grandson, , had; ibar a 
succession of years recommended to the vacant 
Irish bishopricks, and that the Pope had invaria- 
bly attended to their recommendations. If, there- 
fore, the King of France, or the King of Spain, or 
any pf. the, members of that bugbear of the noble 
Lords opporite, the ; Holy Alliance, were now to 
recommend to the , Pope, who could say that he 
would not listen, to. their recommendation ? Would 
any one then affirm, that a people so circum- 
stanced w'ere entitled to a community of civil 
rights and privileges with the Protestants ? He 
knew it had been said, that the progress of edu- 
cation, and the march of civilization, h^d wrought 
wonders amongst the .Catholics ; and, Jooking to 
present aspect of the times, it might, perhaps, 
appear to superficial obserycu's, that little danger 
was to be apppet^ndedr Put he; would remind 
;their( Lordships, that the .hprizpn was c^en the 
clearest ^aod;; meet seji^ne , whei^^r^e Impest was 
; jwaresft.; f, At< what tnne^d the hlstabUshed Church 
appear to be in a fopre flourishing condition. 
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than at the restoration of Charles II. ? And 
yet within twenty years afterwards, the greatest 
revolution took place in the condition of that 
church, and it was next to a miracle that it was 
not overwhelmed, by the machinations of a popish 
prince, in one common ruin with the rtate and 
constitution of this country. It was not to the 
Pope, as Pope, that he objected ; it was to the 
principle' of the existence of suOh a power as that 
in the Pope, and to the temporal and practical 
power of the Catholic priesthood, extending over 
all the relations of private life, and penetrating 
into every domestic scene. 

" Their Lordships held — the bill held^ — ^that a 
Protestant succession was the foundation of our 
constitutional system : but if this measure should 
pass, the Protestant succession would not be worth 
a farthing. Much had been said of rights — inde- 
feasitde and natural rights. The state was Pro- 
testant essentially, the Crown was to be Protest- 
ant, and the successors to the throne must adhere 
to the same faith. But, were they to be the only 
persons so liniited ? He would sjKsak of a Mng^s 
rights here in the same sense, and no other,' hs that 
in which he would m’gue concerning the rights of 
a peasant. Was it not laid upon the King and 
the heir to the throne, that they must be bound 
to the Protestant &ith, while the Chief Justice, 
the Ministers; and the ^dretams of State, might 

2. S'® 
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be Roman Catholics ? Why was this ? Where 
was the danger in having a popish King, or a 
popish Chancellor, if all the other executive offi- 
cers might acknowledge the ^ope ? There was 
no less.j^anger in a popish (Chancellor, who might 
be removed at pleasure, than in a popish Chief 
Justicp^ ^iyho would hold the administration of the 
criminal law in his control, and could be removed 
only by a peculiar process of law, in case o/ his 
dereliction of duty. It was said that the Privy 
Council might be increased by the admission of 
Roman Cathofics, and that it was unjust and 
cruel to e|^d]Lide Catholics from such an appoint- 
ment of^trii^st and honour ; in short, that a Catho- 
lic might be Prime l^inister, and have the whole 
patronage of the church and state at his disposal. 
As long, however, as the system of the constitu- 
tion was Protestant, it was essential to main- 
tain a Protestant throne, and a Protestant admi- 
nistration of the public affairs ; but if the bill were 
to pass. Great Britain would be no longer a Pro- 
testant state. 

evil he apprehended from the passing 
of such a bill would not Ije immediate ; but it 
would be inevitable, and would come upon the 
country in a^ manner little expected. Neither 
could be brin^ himself to view it as a measure of 
peace and conciliation. Whatever it might do in 
this respect in the firsA ^stance, iis natural and 
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final tendency would be to increase dissensions^ 
and to create discord, even where discord did not 
previously exist. He entreated their Lordships to 
consider the aspect of the times in which they lived. 
It was their fate to hear doctrines openly promul- 
gated, which were as novel as they were mis- 
chievous. The people were now taught "ib* 'pub- 
lications to consider Queen Mary as having been 
a wise and virtuous Queen, and that the world 
had gained nothing whatever by the Reformation. 
Nay, more than this, it was now promulgated 
that James II. was a wise and virtuous Prince, 
and that he fell in the glorious cause of religious 
toleration. Could the House be aware of these 
facts, and not sec that a great and powerful engine 
was at work to effect the object of re-establishing 
the Catholic religion throughout these kingdoms ? 
And, if once established, should we not revert to 
a state of ignorance, with all its direful conse- 
quences ? Let the House consider what had been 
the result of those laws, what had been the effects 
of that fundamental principle of the British con- 
stitution, which they were now called upon to altth* 
with such an unsparing hand. For the last hun- 
dred and thirty years, the country had enjoyed a 
state of religious peace, a blessing that bid arisen 
out of the wisdom of our laws. Bu^, what ' had 
been the state of the country for thfe hundred 'ttnd 
thiriy years immediately )prc«ediilg 'that period ^ 
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K^gland haji been the scene of the most sanguin^iy 
religious contentions. The blessings of the latter 
period were to be attributed soldy tO ihe, nature of 
those la.ws, iwhich granted toleration to all reli- 
gious creeds, at the sarn^ime . that they main- 
tafn^^ll^ust, a reasonable,, and a moderate snpe- 
iionisy,^^yo\a of the Established Churcb. Their 
Lordships were now called upon to put Proh^tants 
and Catholics on the same footing; and, if they 
consented to do this, certain he was, that the con- 
sequence would be religious dissension, and, not 
religious peace. The present system had the ex- 
perience of its good results to recommend it ; and 
he preferi’ed. it, therefore, to the experiment pro- 
posed in the . present bill, or to any other that he 
had yet heard suggested,” 

. This was the only topic of importance on which 
his Lordship spoke this session. 

At the close of the year, an unexampled panic 
of the money-market was followed by extensive 
embarrassments of the mercantile interests, and 
the most numerous Bank failures ever known • the 
whole circulation of the country became, in fact, 
parsilyzsed.. Several meetings of the Cabinet took 
place in , consequence, and Government resolved 
that one.aad two pounds Bank.of England Notes 
sfamdd.' be immediately issued to relieve the, coun- 
ti^'?;:ahd ami^traordmary fcoinage of aciyercigns 
was qrdere^i. 
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■'i'he merchants of London, and of the large 
trading towns, in the mean time endeavoured to 
allay the ferment by resolutions for the support of 
public credit ; and confidence was in a measure 
restored before Parliament met.. 

In the debate on the address at the o;^itiii]^ of 
Parliament, (February 8, 1826,) Lord Kihglfitav- 
ing ginimadvcrted on the conduct of Ministers 
with regard to the Corn Laws and the issues of 
the Bank of England, 

Lord Liverpool ** reminded the House that he 
had last year ‘ created an oppprtunity ’ to admo- 
nish the public of the ruin which must follow the 
then prevailing rage for speculations; All that 
he had predicted had been unhappily fulfilled.! 
One efiect of the speculations had been to increase 
the circulation of country bank notes to the 
amount of four millions in two years; or, in 
point of fact, to double it. This rage, therefore, 
among many concurrent causes, he assumed to be 
the principal occasion of the late embarrassments. 
The remedy which he should propose would be, 
to remove the limitation to six persons imposed 
upon Bank partnerships; by the Bank of England 
Charter, as far as it could affect bankers at more 
than sixty-five miles distance from London, and 
gradually to withdraw one and two pound notes 
from circulation.” The noble I^ord also declared 
that “ in the present state^of the country. Ministers 
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would not feel justified in any agitatiou-of tlic 
Corn Law question.” The address was then 
agreed to without a division. 

These measures were now carried into cfFect 
by two bills, which were^ftbly discussed in both 
fifettseSv The first was,’ the Small Note bill, 
wMch provided that all promissory notes^ payable 
on demand, under the value of five pounds^ mad 
stamped previous to the 5th February, 1826, 
sboidd be allowed to circulate until the 5tb of 
February, 1829, and no longer; in passing 
through the Committee a clause was added, em- 
powering the Bank to issue one and two pound 
notes, stathped at any time prior to the 10th of 
October. The object of this provision was to 
supjily for a time any sudden vacuum which 
might l)e produced by the withdrawal of the 
c'ountry paper from circulation. 

The second measure was introduced in the 
Lords, and underwent discussion oh the 17th of 
March. It rendered unlimited the number of 
partnei*s, who might legally unite as partners, 
and form a bank ; containing a clause by which 
the Bank of England was authorized to establish 
branch banks throughout the country. 

Lord Liverpool on this occasion said, that, 
** admitting, as he must, the comparative imper- 
.fectiem of the former measiu-es of Government, he 
begged the House that tlie chartered 
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privileges of the Bank of England stood in their 
way, and prevented Government from going far- 
ther. Government, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, ought to go farther, and would go farther, 
but, at the present moment, it could do po^^ore. 
The law as to the constitution of banks was id;)iSfdrd 
and ridiculous in its nature, futile in its .epastruc- 
tiouj and dangerous in its effects ; but it bad; gra- 
dually grown up into what it was, and could be 
reduced only by time and trouble witliih reason- 
able dimensions or sound proportions. One of 
two systems might be adopted) One was, to 
allow only a limited number of banks, or to exact 
fi’om such as were permitted to exists: securities 
for their solvency. This was in itself a wise and 
salutary system, and might be profitably followed, 
if circumstances would admit of its adoption. It 
pj cvailed in Massachusets, one of the most settled 
and best established states of America.’ That 
state allowed only twelve chartered bapks ; and so 
soon as apy one of them became unable to pay in 
specie, its charter was forfeited. The other 
system was one of unlimited liberty^ which was 
thought to be less objectionable iti itself, and to 
gain equally the same end ; because, when all re- 
striction was removed, the solid and ,mojre exten- 
sive banks would not fail, in time,, tp expel, the 
smaller and weaker. lit London, for example^ no 
paper circulation existi^^iexoept that of the ...Bank 
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of England. Yet this was not the effect of law, 
for no enactment prevented private bankers from 
circulating their own paper ; but they knew, that, 
if they issued notes, these notes would ilnmedi- 
ately be presented for gold, or Bank’ of England 
pR^er, and, therefore, they declined the issue of 
them altogether. But in this" country, the free 
and thO restricted systems were united ; we wCre 
in a state of restriction as related to ever^ thing 
good andL substantial — in a state of liberty as to 
every thing roUen and bad. The law said tO any 
shopkeeper, however limited his means, * you 
may establish a bank but to persons of capital, 
willing to engage in a similar undertaking, it said, 
‘your comipany shall not consist of more than six 
partners.’ We ought either to impose wholesome 
restrictions, or leave banking in full and complete 
liberty ; and the present 'measure was an approach 
towards & system of the latter kind. It might, 
no doubt, be represented as a half measure. Im- 
perfect it certainly was; and imperfect it must 
remain, till the country should be freed from its 
engagements with the Bank, or the Bank should 
step foriR^rd to release the country from such 
parts of its. charter as impeded the establishment 
of ..a substantial system. It would be short-sighted 
in the Bank of England to imagine, that its inter- 
ests 'were engaged in retarding this desirable con- 
summation: If the' BWlik' were to limit the cir- 
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culatiop of its notes to JLondon and the vicinity, 
no banks now existing, or hereafter to be created, 
cou|d interfere with its prosperity ; while such a 
step would be attended with incalculable benefits, 
and wotild enable Government to place the bank- 
ing system of the empire on a more secure foun- 
dation.” 

But there was a continued pressure on th§ pre- 
sent operations of trade ; a total want of means 
in many quarters, and of confidence in all, that 
was not to be relieved by any measures so wholly 
prospective as the foregoing. An absolute scarr 
city of money for conducting the operations of 
trade was felt by persons of unquestionable pro- 
perty, and an issue of Exchequer ,=^6 was im- 
plored of Government. This, however, was firmly 
declined. Lord Liverpool stated, indeed, in the 
House of Lords, that “ if the Bank would purchase 
Exchequer bills in the market to the amount of 
two millions. Government would hold it harmless.” 
But that body was also unwilling to involve itself 
in any extraordinary interference. At length it 
it was arranged ibr the Bank to make advances 
on the deposit of goods, merchandize, or other 
securities, to the amount of three millions, and 
Government agreed to indemnify tl^at body 
from any ultimate loss. It is singular, .how-, 
ever, that, as . in some former cases, t^ applications 
for this relief were by ,nq Jli^ns numerous. 
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All that the advocates of Catholic emancijpiatiou 
attempted in the parliamentary sessions of this 
year, was an occasional attack or two i|pon 
the arguments of its opposers. Thus, in the 
spring. Lord Darnley, in presenting a petition 
from Drogheda, entered into a species of answer 
to IijOrd Liverpool’s speech of 1825 ; and most of 
the petitions particularly disclaimed that ‘/divided 
allegiance,” which the Premier had charged upon 
the Catholics. Lord Darnley at this time ven- 
tured to characterize the imputation “ as a false 
pretence; for the Catholics,” he said, " all de- 
clared, that in the oaths they took, and were 
ready to ta^ they swore allegiance to his Majesty 
alone.” 

Lord Liverpool said “he never doubted the since- 
rity of the Catholics in disclaiming civil allegiance 
to any foreign power ; but that fact would not 
affect the argument ; his objection to them was, 
that spiritual subjection to a foreign power was 
inednsistent with civil obedience to our own 
Sovereign.” 

. ^he measures of this session bearing on our 
foreign policy were a relaxation of the Navi- 
gation Laws in fevour of the new American States, 
iand the 'substitution of a new Alien Act for the 
old one, which now expired. The first of these 
prXi:^i(|i?;d, ,^hataU,yessels belonging to citizens of 
the new Stetes, tho^h not built in those States, 
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but having three-fourths of the mariners citizens 
thereof, should be entitled to the privilege of 
being considered national vessels ; the new Alien 
bill (7th of Geb. IV. c. 54.) only required the 
registry of Aliens, and of their place of abode : 
it gave no power to the Government to send 
them out of the country, and suffers no fee to 
be taken for their certificate of registry. 

The Administration of Lord Liverpool sincerely 
laboured at the amelioration of the condition of 
our West India slave population. His Lordship 
did not hesitate, in his latter life, to speak of the 
final extinction” of slavery in the West India 
colonies as most desirable. He therefore, this 
year, warmly supported the adoption,’ by the 
House of Lords, of the Resolutions of the Com- 
mons in 1823 .* 

* The Resolutions were as follows:— 

1st. “ That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive 
measures for ameliorating the condition of the Slave-popula- 
tion in his Majesty’s colonies. 

2nd. “ That through a determined and persevering, but at 
the same time judicious and temperate, enforcement of such 
measures, this House looks forward to a progrewiye improveii- 
mentin the character of the slave-population, aa n^y 
prepare them for a participation in th(^ civil rights and pri- 
vileges which arc enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty's 
subjects. ^ 

3rd. “ That this House is aiiidoua for the 'adooihjplitinfaei^ 
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On this occasion, he said, in reply to some re- 
marks of Lord EUenboroi]^h,. that " the objections 
of the noble Lord, if they amounted to any thing, 
amounted to this, that, on this important ques- 
tion, he would do absolutely nothing; and yet 
it was allowed on all hands to be most desirable 
to take some effectual steps for the mitigation of 
tho ieyiis of slavery, and towards getting rid of it 
altogether i as soon as we could compatibly with 
the safety of the colonies, and a fair consideration 
of the interests of private property. He could 
not allow to that noble Lord that the question 
was surrounded by difficulties so extraordinary 
and comp^Pnted* that he could not find his way 
through them. The simple question, as it seemed 
to him, which every noble Lord was called upon 
to discuss in his own mind> was shortly this, — 
‘ is it desirable, or not, that the state of slavery 
in our West-lpdian colonies should be ameliorated 
and improved by such a course of measures as 
shall lead to its final extinction, as soon as such 
exlj^nction gan with safety and propriety be ef- 
fected ?’--Now,.fupon that general question he 
heUeyed .there MTPuld exist no difference of opinion 

of this purpose, at the earliest period that shall be compatible 
widi^^di^flseUUbeiiig of thesdieinea themselves, with the safety 
of th^ polomw, aa4 with . ^4 equitable consideration 

of the interi^ts of pn]p^,^p^opf|^y." 
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between the noble Baron and himself. And, if 
that be so,” continued Lord Liverpool, “ I do not 
think that he and I should differ much as to the 
mode by which that amelioration in the condition 
of the slave should be effected, and the state of 
slavery be at last put an end to. 

“I am not at allidisposed,” he added, “to look 
to the future conduct of the Colonial legislatures 
wdth any thing like despondency : and even if I 
did, I should still think it to be the first duty of 
Parliament to try the course that is thus proposed 
for the guidance of those legislatures in future.' I 
should still think it to be our duty to state fully 
what our opinions were upon the mek^res to be 
taken for the amelioration and the education of 
slaves, and to recommend them to the Colonial 
legislatures, for the purpose of their carrying them 
into effect. I should do so for this reason — not 
only that the Colonial legislatures are much more 
likely to succeed in carrying any measures of the 
kind into effect, but that it would be well that 
the slaves should owe these blessing, greater or 
less as 'they may prove, to the Colonial legislatures, 
jointly with the British Parliament, and ifot ‘ to 
the British Parliament alone, acting without the 
concurrence of the Colonial legislatures.” . 

But the most important topic of cbtisiddration 
with Ministers at this peiicMl was the state of the 
Com Laws. The receiil; dbhimercial distresses at 
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once precluded the possibility of a 6nal itri-aiage^ 
ment, and yet rendeied it the more needfid t^t 
attention should be given to them, and iomething' 
practically done. 

In the spring, therefore, it was determined, to 
liberate the bonded com, (amounting to about 
270,000 quarters of wheat,) at a duty of 10s. per 
quarter ; and as it was impossible to foresee the 
result of the harvest, to obtain from Parliament a 
discretionary power, to admit the importation of 
foreign corn, if needful, on the payment of a fixed 
duty. This last measure was stoutly opposed in 
the House of Commons, and the discretion allowed 
to Ministei^s, after repeated divisions, was limited 
to the admission* of 500,000 quarters. Some of 
those- who opposed the proposition, said they 
should have Waited for the contingencies supposed, 
then acted on the necessity, and come down to 
the House for an indemnity. Thus, on all sides, 
the inadequacy of the existing laws upon the sub- 
ject was admitted. 

• When the bill for permitting the limited impor- 
tation of foreign gi-ain was discussed in the House 
of IrfOrds, Lon^idverpool expressed his convic- 
tion, that the grounds of the proposed measures 
cQ^d not be resist^ by any fair and reasonable 
niina, or by in}^ person ' Who was not prepared to 
shut lihr eyes to- the dreadful ' consequences Which 
fiofti a • of <!onf during the 
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recent. He never believed, nor insinuated, that 
the high price of corn was the cause of the present 
distress. But, without stopping to determine 
what the cause was, could it for a moment be 
said that the price of food was not a great aggra- 
vation of it ? It was well known to such of their 
Lordships as had read the documents on that sub- 
ject laid on the table, that the average growth of 
this country was not more than sufficient for its 
consumption ; — when they considered that fact, 
and looked at the effect which the quality of the 
harvest might have on the subsistence of the 
people — on the agricultural, too, as well as on 
the manufacturing classes — their Lordships ought 
to bear in mind, that, if an unfavourable season 
should come on, the crop would fall far short of 
our wants. lie had looked over documents relating 
to the state of the harvests for thirty-two years ; 
and he found that, Ijetween 1790 and 1822, there 
had been eleven defective harvests, during which 
a great importation of grain became necesscuy. 
The question, too, of plenty or scarcity, was often 
that of a day or a week : and it might happen, 
that though in June our prospects were the bright- 
est, all our hoi»es might, in one day, fall to the 
ground. This had occurred in June, 1816. In 
the banning of that year the price of wheat was 
fifty-three shillings, and before the end of the year 
it was as h%h as one hundred and ten dullings. 

2 T 
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Should such a circumstance now occur in June or 
July, it would be impossible to open the ports 
before the 14th of August ; and if the averag(*s 
were not then sufficiently high, the poits would 
continue closed until the 14th of November. Such 
a calamity it became Parliament to guard against. 

“ He had heard it said, that the peofde wanted 
work, not Ijiead. He feared that they were with- 
out work, and many, he knew, worked at the 
lowest rate possible. He did not allude to those 
who were usually paid high or extravagant prices, 
but to those whose wages were from seventeen to 
eighteen shillings a-week ; those poor men were 
now reduced to subsist on seven or eight shillings. 
Could it then be said that it matteied not to men, 
under such circumstance s, whether tiie price of 
the quartern loaf was high or low, when it Avas 
clear that their situation Avas moie or less bad, 
according as they could procure more or less ol’ 
food for their support ?” 

^ Both bills passed the House of Lords on the 
26th of May. 

During the recess an event of the kind pro- 
vided for Parliament, did occur in the failure of 
the crop of oats. At the beginning of September, 
tJbey rose to the high price of thirty shillings, and 
an Order in Council was issued, aillowing them, 
mid some infeiior' kinds of grain to be imported, 
sidb^ett^om duty of 2s. per quarter on os^s, 2s4 6d. 
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per hole on oatnieal, and 3s. (5d. per quarter on 
rye, beans, and peas. 

In the mean time writs had beerf issued for the 
election of a New Parliament, which, with a view 
to the indemnity of Ministers, and the confirma- 
tion ol’ these duties, was called tog<‘ther for busi- 
ness on the 14th of November. 

This was mentioned in the speech delivered by 
the King in person. It also dwelt on the satisfac- 
tory termination of the lute; war with the Bur- 
mese. 

Lord Liverpool; in reply to Lord King, on the 
29 th, rej»eated a declaration made by Mr. Canning 
in the debate on the address, that Ministers were 
prepared to pro})ose a general measure in regard 
to the Corn Laws ; but tiiat they thought it would 
be unfair both to Parliarn<'nt a)id the country, to 
bring it forward before the Christmas liolidays. 
It had been fully understood that Parliament was 
not to meet ftn- business till after Christmas, and 
that it had been convoked in November* merely 
for a special purpose. It would, therefore, be un- 
just to enter upon business which it had been 
negatively intimated would not come at present 
under the notice of Parliament; and, indei)en- 
dently of other considerations, the complicated 
interests involved in the. subject, would of them- 
selves, have prevented Ministers frean entering 
upon it, until they were sure of a fuH attendatfioe.’ 

2 T 2 
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The last topic of parliamentary consideration 
l)ef(M’e the recess, was the assistance afforded by 
Government to Portugal. John IV, who died in 
March, was succeeded, according to the old con- 
stitution of that monarchy, by his son, Don Pedro, 
now Emperor of Brazil ; but the laws of the latter 
country provided that its crown should never be 
united on the same head with that of the mother 
country. Don Pedro had, thei’efore. to make his 
election between them ; and pn'ferring to remain 
in his transatlantic dominions, resigned the crown 
of Portugal to his infant daughter. He at the 
same time appointed her a Regency, and gave to 
Portugal a representative constitution. The ca- 
binet of Spain, alarmed at the near approach of a 
more liberal system of government, countenanced 
the intrigues .of the Queen-Dowager and Don 
Miguel (who had. been altogether passed over by 
his brother in nominating the Regency) for, a 
counter-revolution and the restoration of arbitrary 
pow^r. Deserters and rebels from Portugal were 
openly rcceived and armed on the Spanish fron- 
tier ; and the Portuguese ambassador in London 
UPlJied for British aid. Remonstrances on our 
part with the court of Madrid had been hitherto 
met, with hollow promtiso^ and the open denial of 
Unqiiu^ipnable fapts. 

Quitljie 11th of December, therefore. Lord Ba- 
thurst in the House of Lor#, Mr.. .€uuui»g 
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in the Commons, presented 'a message from his 
Majesty, expressing his firm determination to pre- 
vent any hostile aggression upon Portugal. 

It was on the motion for a corresponding Ad- 
dress, that Mr; Canning delivered perhaps his 
most celebrated speech. We regret that we have 
ho room for an extract. Lord Liverpool was, at 
this time, slightly indisposed ; and, we believe, at 
Bath. 

In the House of Lords the address was seconded 
by Lord Holland ; and Lord Lansdown declared 
his full approbation of the conduct of Ministers. 
In the Commons, Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. Broug- 
ham, and Mr. Baring, supjmrtcd the address. Op- 
position and the' whole country (with inconside- 
rable exceptions) felt the generous feelings and 
manly firmness which had dictated the present 
steps ; and on Christmas-day, the first detachment 
of a British force, whicli preserved the peace of 
Europe, cast anchor in the mouth of the Tagus. 

Parliament met, pursuant to adjournment, on 
the 8th of February, 1827, and Lord Liverpool, 
after fii’st giving notice, in the House of Lords, 
that he should move on the following Monday, an 
Address of Condolence to his Majesty, on the me- 
lancholy loss of his brother, the late Duke of 
York, said, “ it was his intention to siibridt to the 
^use, bn Mondajr se’nnightf the viewk Of ObVern- 
inibftt on G^Oim - 
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I^ord Lauderdale objecting to tlm as too short 
a ttOtice- — 

His Lordship added, that “ he had no inten- 
tion of j>reci piloting the enquiry or deterini- : 
nation of the House; but that after stating the 
views of OovemincTit on Monday week, he should 
propose a farther day for the discussion of the . 
subject, giving every reasonable time for the House 
and the public to consider it.” 

Lord Livorj»ool was permitted to fulfil but one 
of these pledges, i. e. to move the address of con- 
dolence to his Majesty. In [leiforming this me- 
lundioly duty, he very ably reviewed the entire 
claims of his late Royal Highness on the jiublic 
r^ard, and the peculiar situation in which he 
stood to the 'King. nearly the same ago, 

they bad been educated,’.’ be said, “ together, and 
walked as it were side by side through life : 
tluiugh of dialing opinions in some points, (and 
what two nvinds were perfectly one in all things ?) 
tbeir friendship, their brothei'ly regard and inter- 
cofurse, were never broken in upon until by the 
present moumftil event. 

Their Ii^ordsbips, he knew, would follow him 
ill ;l^e just' ^admiration coimhanded by the noble 
XHike-S'services to the cjountry. He (Lord Liver- 

personally knowing the 
armyijftt the peric^ of has .Royal High<'- 
tU'stutibsuiiiing .the oornttlahtd ; be^<bad ''waiic;]^ 
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the measures by which it was, in iHuut of fact, 
formed and constituted the army that had broi^bt 
to an issue a war, which threatened the very ex- 
istence of the country, and involved all Europe ; 
an army with w'hich his noble fiiend near hiiM 
(the Duke of Wellinf^ton) had been ei»abled to 
free the Peninsula, and fight the battle of Watei'- 
loo ! Never had the great pow er which liis Royal 
Highness had to exercise for thirty years, been 
more moderately, impartially, and beneficudly ad- 
ministered. He concluded wdth a Warm eulogium 
on the integiity and urbanity of his Royal High- 
ness and the addi*ess was carried nanim contra-, 
dkerdc. 

The Earl of Liverpool was in his place in the 
IIou.se of Lords on the 15th, and brought down 
a message fiom his Majesty, recommending a 
farther provisioti for the Duke of Clarence. 

On Friday the I6th, he moved the order of thi^ 
day for taking the royal message into considera* 
tion. lie should not,” he said, “be under the 
necessity of occupying much of their Lordships’ 
time oi; this occasion : he believed there was a, 
general disposition to agree to the reasonable pro- 
vision which he should propose, a provision which 
in due order must cormnence in another place j but 
be felt it his duty to apprise .their Lindships of' 
wbfLt' uas intendtxl, i. e. to .add to Ms 'Rciiyal 
iit^hBess'biihcome a yeair, andito that,: of 
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his 'Rmiable consoity ^OO/.; — SOOO/. move Mling 
b|s Koyal Highness by the death of the Dcdce 
of York; He could not think that such a provi- 
sion would be deemed unreasonalde in the cir- 
cprastances in which their Royal Highnesses were 
now placed. With respect to her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Clarence, though she was com- 
paratively a stranger in the country, all who had 
witnessed her conduct, and he spoke from his own 
«Kperience here, would testify how proper was 
that conduct, and how worthy she was of the 
provision proposed for her.” His Lordship con- 
cluded by moving an address expressive of the 
willingness of the House to make a suitable pro- 
vision for their Royal Highnesses. 

This was the last occasion on which this faith- 
ful servant of the crown and the country appeared 
at his post. 

• His Lordship retired to rest at Fife House at 
(^has usual hour, and, apparently, in good health. 
On the following moniing, Saturday the 17th 
of Februaiy, he took his breakfast alone in his 
Ubnu'y, et ten o’clock. At about this hour also 
he is&eteiv^ the post letters. Sometime after, 
. his servant not having as usual heard his Lord- 
ship’s bell, entered the apartment, and found him 
stretched on the floor motionless and speechless. 
From his position, it waA’^oVident his Lordship had 

a letter 
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Dr. Drever, the family physician, happened ait 
this moment to call; Sir Henry Halford and 
Astley Cooper also were sent for — when it appear- 
ed that his Lordship had been seized by a lit bc^h 
of an aj)oplectic and paralytic nature, which af- 
fected the whole of his right side. 

His Lordship has since experienced a slighter 
second attack ; but the progress of the infirmity 
that has prostrated him, belongs to the shade 
of that privacy which was ever his solace ; and in 
which he still lives to reap the reward of bis 
many private virtues. 


THE END 
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